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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In presenting this work to the English-speaking public it 
is needless to say anything by way of apology or commen- 
dation. For, on the one hand; no college man—in fact, no one 
who is concerned for the thorough religious education of the 
Catholic laity—will deny the desirableness of such a text-book 
in the vernacular. On the other hand, the book speaks for 
itself. It has been before the public for more than twenty 
years, and is universally acknowledged to be one of the very 
best of the many excellent text-books of religion in which 
the German Catholic literature particularly abounds; while 
in completeness, thoroughness of treatment, and closeness 
of reasoning it is certainly unsurpassed. The author has 
been for well-nigh half a century widely known as one of 
the ablest, most learned and popular writers and professors 
of his order. 

Whatever fault may be found with the book, then, will 
naturally and deservedly fall upon the editor. Therefore it is 
well that the reader should know from the outset what share 
the: editor had in the work in its present shape. In the first 
place, the translation, which had been executed by an accom- 
plished English lady, who withholds her name from the 
public, has been thoroughly revised, compared with the latest 
improved German edition just from the press, and freely 
changed wherever change was deemed necessary or advisable. 
For considerable portions of the translation, in fact, the editor 
himself is entirely responsible. The propositions which in 
the latest edition were substituted for general headings have 
been in many instances extended so as to give a complete 
summary of the whole subject-matter treated under each 
heading. Finally, it was deemed necessary considerably to 
reduce the bulk of the volume, the better to adapt it to the 
demands of American and English colleges. This was the 
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most delicate and difficult task of all, owing to the extraordi- 
nary conciseness and compactness of the text. Some impor- 
tant additions, however, have been made from the new 
German edition, chiefly touching controversies of the present 
day (cf. 115, 259). Those who are acquainted with the 
original will probably regret every omission, pudlieace 
the present poner hensivene of the work. 


The book is dedicated to advanced students and to the 
educated laity. By ‘advanced students” are to be under- 
stood college students proper, and those of corresponding 
grades in academies for young ladies. By “the educated 
laity” are meant those readers who with a good knowledge of 
the Catechism combine such a degree of intellectual maturity 
as to enable them to appreciate a theological or controversial 
argument. The work is manifestly intended for study and 
reference, not for cursory reading. 

At first glance the very pertinent question will suggest 
itself: Can our college students master the amount of matter 
contained in this volume? An experience of some years in- 
clines the editor to think that the ordinary college boy can, 
in three years (two lectures a week), without extraordinary 
effort, profitably traverse the entire ground marked out in this 
handbook. To meet the difficulty, however, possibly arising 
from the large amount of matter treated, less important ques- 
tions, expositions, and proofs will be found in small print, 
and may be passed over or treated briefly without interrupt- 
ing the course of the argument. Should even the large type 
still appear too much, the teacher can use his discretion in 
the judicious choice of the various arguments for the differént 
theses. The student who has but mastered the wording of 
each proposition, who is able to explain all its terms and give - 
at least one proof for each simple thesis, or for part, if the 
thesis is a complex one, will have a fair knowledge of his re- _ 
ligion ; and he would be a poor student indeed who could not 
achieve so much. Should he fail to master all the subjects 
treated in the book during his college course, it will, in any 
case, be useful for him to know where to find them in order 
to refer to them in future years. The work has been written 
not merely for school use, but to be the constant companion 
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of the educated layman, offering him the means wherewith 
he may be ready at all times to give an account of the faith 
that is in him. . 

A word on the use of the book in the schools. It is in- 
tended for a three years’ course. Now, although the dog- 
matic part is logically based on the apologetic; and the moral, 
again, on the dogmatic,—yet the editor is of opinion that it 
is preferable to begin with the moral, then to proceed to the 
dogma, and to close with the apology. Thus there will be a 
graduation from what is easier and more familiar to what is 
more difficult and requires a higher degree of mental de- 
velopment in the student. The whole may be profitably 
reviewed in the fourth collegiate year, with special emphasis 
on the more important and difficult subjects. 

Thus used, it is hoped that this manual will continue to 
fulfil its mission also in the English-speaking world, as it has 
so far effectually done among the author’s own countrymen, 
for the glory of God and the up-building of His Church. 


Canisius CoLLecE, Burrato, N. Y. 
Feast of St. Ignatius, July 31, 1891. 


PREEPACE TO, LHE, SECOND EDITION 


In introducing the second edition of this Handbook to the 
public the editor has only to say that the favor with which it 
has been received far surpasses his most sanguine hopes. The 
unanimous verdict of the press, as far as it has come to his 
notice, is that the book is just the thing needed for the pur- 
pose. Those who have tried it in the school-room report no 
less favorably of its fitness. But the best evidence of its true 
value is, perhaps, that, although published after the reopen- 
ing of our colleges and academies last autumn, a second edi- 
tion has been called for within a few months of its first 
publication. 

This edition has been enlarged by a supplement of three 
appendices: one giving a list of the ecumenical councils, to- 
gether with the dates and occasions on which they were held; 
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a second, the chief creeds and professions of faith formulated 
by the Church at various times; a third, a literal translation 
of the Syllabus of Pius IX. This supplement, it is hoped, 
will prove convenient for both teachers and students. The 
third appendix particularly will be found opportune at a time 
when liberalism, albeit unwittingly, crops out at times even in 
Catholic circles, and necessarily calls forth adverse criticism 
in the more conservative portion of the Catholic press. In 
such circumstances it is well that the educated Catholic 
laity should have a standard by which to judge what is, and 
what is not, liberalism in the odious sense of the word. 
Those propositions, however, we would remark, are to be 
explained according to the doctrine laid down chiefly in the 
first part of this volume. . 

The editor takes pleasure, on this occasion, to thank his 
many friends, especially of the Catholic press, for the kind 
words they have been pleased to say of this work—both on 
his own behalf, and in the name of the venerable and learned 
author, who views with much interest and pleasure the popu- 
larity which this least of his works has attained to in its new 
and extended field. 


CaANIsIus CoLLEGE, Burrato, N. Y. 
Feast of the Circumcision, January 1, 1892. 
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those of the Old and from the sacramentals of the Church, 309 


On the part of the recipient of the sacraments certain condi- 
tions or dispositions are necessary in order that the reception 
may be valid, and due preparation that it may be fruitful, 316 
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165. While the ordinary minister of baptism is a bishop or priest, 
and the extraordinary a deacon, any one, whether male or 
female, can validly, though not always licitly, baptize, . 322 


B. ConFIRMATION 


166. The divine institution of the sacrament of confirmation is 
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167. The imposition of hands and anoimting with chrism, accom- 
panied by suitable words, constitute the matter and form, 
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169. The ordinary minister of confirmation is the bishop ; by papal 
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170. Every one who is baptized can receive confirmation validly, 
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The Holy Eucharist was instituted both as a sacrament and a 
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a. The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament 


Jesus Christ is truly, really, and substantially present in the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, .. . . . 328 


Christ is present in the Blessed Sacrament by transubstantia- 
tion, i.e., by the change of the entire substance of bread and 
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Christ continues to be present under the species of bread, and 
wine as long as the species themselves continue to exist, . 333 


Christ is entirely present under each species and under each 
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Bishops and priests only have the power to change bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, .  . aI359 


The matter of the sacrament of the Eucharist is wheat eee 
and genuine wine of the grape; the form consists in the 
words of Christ: “This is My body; this is My blood,” . 336 


The chief effects of the Holy Eucharist are: increase of sanc- 
tifying grace, special actual graces, remission of venial 
sins, preservation from grievous sin, and the confident hope 
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The obligation of receiving the Holy Eucharist rests on a 
necessity not of means but of precept, . . . 338 


The divine precept is fulfilled by receiving the Blessed erga 
ment under one species, . Bi meena) 


To receive the Blessed Sacrament oni “hat eats a 
certain preparation, or disposition, is necessary, . . 340 
b. The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice 


The New Law possesses a true sacrifice, . . §. . «. 342 
Christ offered Himself as a bloody sacrifice on the cross, . 342 
The Sacrifice of. the Mass is a true sacrifice—the unbloody 


renewal of the bloody sacrifice of the cross, .  . . 343 
The Sacrifice of the Mass is offered to God in pee Pen sch, 

thanksgiving, atonement, . .  . . 347 
The fruits of the Sacrifice of the Mass are of two nae? 
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Penance is characterized as the sacrament of the remission of 
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Christ gave to His apostles a special power to forgive sins, 350 


This power of forgiving sins conferred on the ebestes is! a . 
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The power to forgive sins in the “heaanent of penance ex- 
tends to all sins committed after baptism, . . . 353 
The sacrament of penance is the ordinary means of salvation 
for those who after baptism have fallen into mortal sin, 354 
The power of forgiving sins granted to the Church implies the 
necessity of self-accusation on the part of the sinner; 
whence confession is of divine origin, . . . . . 355 


The acts of the penitent—contrition, confession, and satisfac- 
tion—in order to be valid matter of the sacrament of pen- 


ance, must be endowed with certain qualities, . . . 358 
The duty of satisfaction is facilitated by indulgences granted 
by the Church, Te i se Bt oe aes ah OIL 


E. Extreme UNcTION 


The divine institution of the sacrament of extreme unction 
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The special effects of extreme unction are four: (1) the re- 
mission of venial sins; (2) the removal of the remnants of 
sin; (3) fortitude in sufferings and temptations; and (4) 
not seldom restoration of bodily health, . . . . 364 


The minister of extreme unction must have the priestly char- 
acter; the subject is any baptized person who has attained, 
to the use of reason and is dangerously ill, . . . 365 
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The priesthood, according to the institution of Christ, was to 
be propagated by means of holy-orders, . . . . 367 


The priesthood consists of different orders, constituting the 
hierarchy of orders; with which is closely connected the 
hierarchy of jurisdiction, fies Ae FOU at ee . . 308 


The character of the priesthood once received can never be 
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G. Marrimony 


The bond of marriage was restored by Christ to its original 
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204. Christ raised Christian marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, 374 


205. There are certain impediments, also of ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, which render marriage between certain parties not 
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CHAPTER IT 
THE CHURCH AS A MEANS OF SALVATION 


206. The Catholic Church is by divine institution the eden and 
dispenser of the means of grace, . . 379 
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208. Communion with the Church is necessary as an ordinary 
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209. God earnestly and, as far as depends on Him, efficaciously 
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210. After death, the end of our probation, follows the particular 
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211. After judgment the souls of those who are perfectly pure are 
forthwith admitted to the contemplation of God face to face, 387 


212. Those whose souls are not perfectly cleansed undergo a proc- 
ess of cleansing in purgatory,  . ‘ : é a8 es . 390 


213. The Church militant on earth, suffering in purgatory, and 
triumphant in heaven, forms one body in different states in 
regard to its last end; this union (the communion of 
saints) has manifold spiritual advantages, . . . . 391 


214. Those who die in the state of mortal sin are condemned to 
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215. All men shall arise again in their own bodies, . . . . 395 
216. Christ shall come again to judge the living and the dead; 


and this general judgment shall close the present order of 
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217. Christian moral is that part of the science of religion which 
teaches us how to direct our actions to God, our last end, 
according to the principles of Christian morality, . . 399 
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CHRISTIAN MORAL IN GENERAL 
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BASIS OF MORALITY 
I. Law as the Objective Norm of Human Action 


218. The morality of human action is founded on conformity or 
difformity with the divine will; whence also arise law and 
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219. God has revealed Himself to us as our immediate law-giver 
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223. It is a duty to act according to the dictates of a right or an 
invincibly erroneous conscience ; but it is unlawful to act in 
accordance with or contrary to a vincibly erroneous con- 
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III. The Condition of Morality 
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MORAL GOOD AND MORAL EVIL 
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Good actions may be either natural or supernatural; the 
latter, however, are necessary for salvation, E : 5 2h 


God wishes us to perform supernaturally good and meritori- 
ous actions; which He has partly commanded and partly 
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The Christian virtues, according to their specific object, the 
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CHRISTIAN MORAL IN PARTICULAR 


CHAPTER I 
THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTIES TOWARDS GOD 
I. The Three Theological Virtues 


The three theological virtues—faith, hope, and charity— 
whether considered in themselves, or in their effects, or in 
their growth and perfection, occupy the first place in 
Christian life, ; : , : ; : F ; f . 422 
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Faith is necessary for salvation, not merely in virtue of a 
divine precept, but also of its nature as a necessary means 
of salvation, Tee a RG a tad SR we eee) Diem ean aZ 5 


Faith of its very nature must be universal, and firm above 
every other conviction; to attain its end it must also be 
a living faith, viz., enlivened by good works, . .  . 427 


The sins against faith are infidelity, apostasy, and heresy, . 430 
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A. GENERAL DUTIES 


. Besides the duty of charity towards our neighbors—our 


enemies included—there exists also a duty of justice, . 472 


. It is a strict duty to assist our neighbor whenever his life is 


in danger. Murder and duelling are unlawful, he eer eice AAG 


. It is a strict duty to assist our neighbor in his temporal neces- 
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CHRISTIANITY A REVEALED RELIGION 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Religion implies man’s union with God. 

1. Reticion (from religare), taken in its widest sense, 
signifies a living union of man with God; or the homage paid 
to God by man’s acknowledgment of, and submission, obedi- 
ence and love towards His infinite majesty. We call this 
union a living one, because it is effected by the vital acts of 
man, i.e., by his thoughts, desires, and actions. Religion is 
called, by way of excellence, a bond or union (religio) ; be- 
cause, on the one hand, there is no other tie so noble, so 
powerful, so necessary ; and, on the other hand, this bond is 
the foundation of every other human tie (S. Aug. de vera 
felignic >on, 111 eLactantadiviinst.1v..28 ) 

2. Religion may be considered either objectively (in its sub- 
stance) or subjectively (in its exercise). Objectively con- 
sidered, it consists in that assemblage of truths, laws, and 
precepts by which the living union of man with God is 
sffected, and by which man’s thoughts, desires, and actions 
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in regard to God are actuated and governed. When a man 
rules his intellect and will—his thoughts, desires, and actions 
—according to these dictates, he is said to exercise religion. 


We speak of a true religion, and of false religions. The true re- 
ligion is that which pays to the true God that homage sanctioned 
by Himself or dictated by reason. Those religions are false in 
which either a false god is worshipped or a false worship is paid 
to the true God. Thus idolatry is false, because it worships false 
gods; Mohammedanism is false, because it offers to the true God 
a false worship. The true religion alone deserves to bear the 
name of religion, because it puts man in the proper relation to God. 


2. Religion is a strict obligation incumbent on man. 


I. That man has the obligation, by submission, obedience, 
and love, to enter into a living union with God, that is, to 
practise religion, becomes evident on a little reflection. 

1. God exacts man’s homage and, consequently, his submis- 
sion and love. God in His infinite wisdom and sanctity must 
demand right order in all things. Now, order requires that 
the inferior beings should be subordinate to the Supreme, the 
creatures subservient to their Creator and Lord, each in ac- 
cordance with its nature. But while irrational beings do the 
will of their Maker unconsciously and of necessity, man, en- 
dowed with reason and free will, then only subjects himself 
to God in a manner conformable to his nature when he uses 
God’s gifts for the Giver—when with his intellect he 
acknowledges God’s supremacy, and with his free will he ful- 
fils God’s law; when he loves God and seeks Him as his last 
end, and thus enters into living communion with Him. 

2. Man owes this homage to God. For man knows that 
God necessarily requires it. He knows that homage is due to 
the Infinite Being, submission to the Lord of Lords, thanks 
to his supreme Benefactor, and love to the Sovereign Good. 
He knows, moreover, that in finite things he cannot find that 
happiness for which he is created, but only in the Infinite, and 
that this happiness is to be obtained only by submission to 
God and obedience to His holy will—in other words, by prac- 
tising religion. 

II. The whole human race bears testimony to the obliga- 
tion of worshipping God. All nations, both ancient and mod- 
ern, whether savage or civilized, by their altars and temples 
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testify their conviction that homage is due to the Deity. This 
truth was too plain not to be recognized by all men. By the 
voice of conscience God Himself speaks so audibly that He 
cannot be overheard. Nor did it escape the notice of philoso- 
phers that without the knowledge and worship of God society 
itself could not subsist, and that religion, though chiefly a 
union between man and God, is at the same time the strong- 
est bond of human society, and the basis of all social virtues. 
They all plainly perceived that justice could not exist with- 
out religion. ‘Without justice,’ in the words of St. Augus- 
tine, “states are nothing else than large bands of robbers, as 
bands of robbers are nothing else but little states” (de Civ. 
Dei, 1v. 4). Hence the universally acknowledged principie 
that religion should claim the foremost place in our attention ; 
hence the conviction that he who undermines religion brings 
ruin upon society at large and is an enemy of his country. 


It follows, therefore, that religion is a necessary result of our 
rational nature, or that man from the very fact of his being en- 
dowed with reason owes to God the tribute of homage. Religion 
does not, as a matter of fact, rest upon reason alone, since God 
from the beginning vouchsafed to man a special revelation, traces 
of which are to be found in the religious systems of all nations. 

As religion is the outcome of rational nature, it cannot be re- 
garded as a result or prejudice of education.. It would be rather 
singular that the same prejudice should exist among all nations. 
Moreover, prejudices of education, particularly if they do not ap- 
peal to the passions, are laid aside in maturer life, and are not 
shared by the more enlightened. Nor can we attribute the origin 
of religion to the imposition of law-givers, who might recognize 
in it a salutary restraint for subjects. For, that all legislators 
should happen to hit upon the same expedient, unless it were 
founded in the nature of things, is in itself improbable; still more 
improbable is it that such a measure could have obtained such 
universality and permanence. Besides, we find religion even 
among savage tribes, with whom there is, properly speaking, no 
trace of legislation. We find it before all political institutions, at 
_ the very cradle of the human race. And where revolutions have 
destroyed political institutions, religion still maintains its footing. 
Nor can a vague and groundless fear on the part of man have 
given rise to religion; for it has been practised not merely by 
timid minds. Religion is not only the expression of fear, but of 
joy and gratitude as well. We love to call God the All-bountiful 
(Deus Optimus Maximus). We fear Him, it is true, as the just 
Judge, because rational nature recognizes Him as such. It is the 
knowledge of God, thus urged upon us by reason, which is the 
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source of religion in general, as well as the cause of the fear of 
God’s justice. 


3. Religion may be natural or supernatural. 


Religion, objectively considered, may be natural or super- 
natural, according as its substance and the manner in which 
it is communicated are natural or supernatural. 

1. If religion embraced only such truths and obligations as 
rest on the fact that God is an infinite being, the Creator of 
the universe, and of man in particular, endowed as he is 
with reason and free will, it would be natural in substance ; 
for man would, in that case, acknowledge, honor, and imitate 
God’s perfections only in as far as God would have revealed 
them to him through creation. Natural religion would teach, 
for instance, that God is our Creator and our last end; that 
He is wise, powerful, bountiful; that there is a difference 
between good and evil; that we owe God homage; that 
murder and theft are wrong; etc. 


A man who reflects on himself and on nature around him may 
gain such truths by the light of reason; and, therefore, we may 
say that the substance of natural religion consists of those truths 


and obligations which may be arrived at merely by the light of 
reason. ; 


2. If the truths and precepts which form the contents of 
natural religion were manifested only through creation, re- 
ligion would be natural both in* substance and in the manner 
of communication. But if God makes known those truths 
and obligations by other means than by creation, namely, by 
speaking to us directly Himself, or indirectly through His 
messengers—in short, by a special positive revelation,—that 
religion which is natural in substance becomes, owing to the > 
manner in which it is communicated, supernatural in form. 

3. If a religion contains truths regarding God which cannot 
be arrived at by the consideration of created things, or institu- 
tions and precepts which depend upon God’s free will, it is, 


owing to these contents, which transcend the natural order, 
supernatural in substance. 


God can, for instance, reveal Himself as the Trinity—a truth 
which He has not manifested through nature. He can impose 
upon us certain obligations which are not founded alone upon our 
relations to Him as our Creator; He can destine us for a happi- 
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ness consisting in the immediate contemplation of His divine 
essence, while our natural end would be a knowledge of God ob- 
tained through the contemplation of His creatures. Now, man is 
not by nature fitted for the immediate contemplation of God. This 
is a gift of a higher order, which he cannot acquire by the exer- 
tion of his natural energies, a reward which he could not merit 
by the greatest efforts of his natural will. God’s goodness alone 
can propose this reward to him, and, by supernatural aid, make 
it possible for him to obtain it. 

A religion supernatural in substance is necessarily super- 
natural also in form, i.e., revealed; because its substance 
cannot be inferred from nature by the exercise of reason, but 
must be communicated by divine revelation. We shall show 
in the sequel that the Christian religion is supernatural in 
both these respects. 


4. The science of religion surpasses all others in ex- 
cellence. 

A mere knowledge of religious truths and obligations, such as 
every Christian is bound to possess, is to be distinguished from 
the science or more perfect knowledge of religion. Religious 
knowledge deserves the name of science then only when, after 
having proved the existence of a divine revelation, and, conse- 
quently, the truth of religion itself, it proceeds to demonstrate the 
various truths of revelation from their sources, establishes its 
conclusions one upon another, and constructs the whole into a 
harmonious system. Thus the science of religion has the same 
functions as any other, with this difference, that, while other sci- 
ences take their principles from reason, religion takes its funda- 
mental truths from revelation. 

The excellence of a science depends chiefly upon the cer- 
tainty with which it establishes its conclusions ; for certainty 
alone affords the mind full satisfaction. Next comes into 
account the dignity of the subject-matter, and, if it pursues a 
practical end, also the importance of its object. In each of 
these respects the science of religion excels all others, and, 
consequently, deserves to be called the queen of sciences. 

1. The science of religion affords the highest and fullest 
certainty conceivable. For the truths upon which it rests are 
attested by the authority, that is, by the wisdom and truth- 
fulness of God Himself, while the principles of other sciences 
rest upon the light of reason. As far, then, as. God’s intelli- 
gence surpasses the knowledge of man, so far does the 
certainty of the science of religion excel that of other e~‘ences. 
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2. The subject-matter of which the science of religion 
chiefly treats is God; and everything else comes under con- 
sideration only in as far as it relates to God. Yet the subject- 
matter of this sacred science is still more perfect from the 
fact that it is presented to us, not only in the light of reason, 
but in a light that transcends all our natural powers. The 
science of religion unfolds truths which no finite intellect of 
itself can grasp. And it is in this chiefly that it excels all the 
other sciences. For, although the mind cannot penetrate those 
mysteries which go beyond its sphere, yet it is more ennobled 
even by the merest glimpse of them than by the result of all 
human sciences together. 

3. The science of religion, in giving us precepts regarding 
our conduct, pursues the noblest of all objects, viz., our future 
happiness, consisting in the direct contemplation of God. 
Though pagan philosophers may have laid down laws of 
morality, and though they may have aimed at leading man to 
a state of happiness, yet they generally knew not that man’s 
happiness consisted in the possession of God, or, if they did 
know it, still that happiness, consisting in the beatific vision 
of God which religion alone enables us to obtain, was un- 
known to them, 
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CHAPTER. 
REVELATION IN GENERAL 


5. Revelation may be natural or supernatural, either in 
form or in substance. 

By revelation in general we understand any kind of manifesta- 
tion; by divine revelation, a manifestation made by God. The 
subject, or substance, of divine revelation may be anything which 
can be brought to the knowledge of man. 


I. Revelation may be divided, first, according to its form, 
i.e., according to the manner in which it is communicated, 
into natural and supernatural. 

1. Revelation is natural in form when it is communicated 
through nature, 1.e., through the visible creation. From the 
created universe we infer the existence of the Creator, as well 
as His power, wisdom, and goodness. From conscience, which 
approves some actions as good, and condemns others as evil; 
which restrains us from the latter, and urges us on to the 
former; which rebukes us for these, and commends us for 
those,—we infer the existence of a divine law-giver, judge, 
and avenger. 


What reason thus teaches regarding God is matter of knowl- 
edge, 1.e., of conviction founded upon intrinsic reasons, not matter 
of faith, i.e., assent on external authority. 


2. Revelation is supernatural in form when it is communi- 
cated, not through nature or creation, but in a higher, super- 
natural manner; that is, when God speaks to us, either of 
Himself or through His messengers. In the first case this 
supernatural revelation is direct; in the second indirect. Thus 
God spoke to the prophets directly, to the Jewish people in- 
directly through the prophets. If man can manifest to man 
his thoughts and desires by words or other signs, God can, in 
like manner, hold intercourse with His rational creatures, 
and communicate to them truths, facts, and precepts. 
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A manifestation which is supernatural, at least in form, is 
called simply a revelation, or a divine revelation, and all that is 
thus communicated, though it may have no special bearing on 
God, is therefore called divine truth. Divine truth thus commu- 
nicated is matter of faith, i.e., to be accepted on the authority of 
God; for, to believe is to assent to another’s statement upon his 
authority, and not on account of the knowledge of the thing it- 
self; or to hold a statement as true because another has uttered it. 
To believe God, therefore, means to accept a truth upon the au- 
thority of God, ie., because He, the All-knowing and All- 
truthful, has revealed it. 

II. Revelation is divided also, according to its substance, 
into natural and supernatural. 


1. Revelation is natural in substance if.it extends only to 
such truths as are expressed in creation and are, consequently, 
knowable from nature. God can also, by a positive revelation, 
communicate to man what man of himself could learn from 
the contemplation of nature, just as one man can impart to 
another by words what the latter might find out, or may have 
already found out, by reflection. Those truths which man can 
know from the consideration of created nature, by the mere 
light of reason, constitute the subject-matter of natural re- 
ligion (3); and thus divine revelation, if it only communi- 
cated such truths, though supernatural in form, would be 
_ natural in substance. 

Truths which may be inferred from nature, or discovered by 
the mere light of reason, are called natural truths. These natural 
truths, which are matter of knowledge inasmuch as they are 
known by contemplation of nature, become matter of faith when 
they are communicated by the word of God. Since faith is the 
submission of the intellect to the authority of God, it follows that 
the revelation also of natural truths is salutary, and, therefore, 
suited to the nature of man, affording him opportunity of sub- 
mitting his understanding to God’s sovereign truthfulness. Hence 
the Vatican Council (de fide 11. can. 2) defines: “If any one 
assert that it is impossible or unbecoming that man should be 
taught by divine revelation concerning God and the homage tc 
be paid to Him, let him be anathema.” 

2. Revelation is supernatural in substance when it em- 
braces truths which are not expressed in creation and, conse: 
quently, cannot be known from nature, or by unaided reason, 
If there are truths which God has not manifested through 
creation, He is as free to reveal them as He is to reveal thoc> 
which man could find out by his own reasoning. And if these 
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truths should contain mysteries,'man, indeed, will not com- 
pass their intrinsic nature; he will not, for instance, under- 
stand why in God there should be three persons, or how there 
can be three persons in one substance; but he will understand 
the meaning of the proposition: In God there are three per- 
sons. A man can understand the meaning of a geometrical 
proposition without pnderetapditg its intrinsic nature and its 
proof. 


The-very fact that God is infinite makes it probable that there 
are truths which He has not manifested through the creation of 
the universe. The dest, therefore, irrationally denies that there 
are truths in God which can be known only by revelation. At 
least he must admit that in God there are free acts of the will, 
of which man has no knowledge; for who can say that he knows 
all the free acts of another’s will? What reason teaches us as 
at least probable, namely, that God’s infinite being contains truths 
which man of himself could never know, revelation, as manifest- 
ing such truths, proves to be a fact. Hence the canon of the 
Vatican Council (de fide 11. can. 3): “If any one assert that man 
cannot be raised by God to a knowledge and pertection surpassing 
nature, but that he can and must of himself, by continual progress, 
finally arrive at the possession of all truth and goodness; let him 
be anathema.” 


6. To gain a suitable knowledge of the natural truths 
of religion, a supernatural revelation was morally neces- 
sary for the human race. 


In order to disprove the existence of a revelation, rationalism 
asserts that man is self-sufficient, and, therefore, needs no revela- 
tion. But, granting that man by the aid of reason could easily 
and infallibly arrive at the knowledge of natural truths, the con- 
clusion that there is no revelation would be false; for, in the first 
place, there is this advantage in revelation, that by believing it 
man will have an opportunity of submitting his understanding 
and his will to God, and thus rendering Him homage. For, if 
man believes a revealed truth, he accepts it, not because he under- 
stands it but simply because God, the Sovereign Truth, has re- 
vealed it; and thus he humbly submits his understanding to God’s 
word. Secondly, God may have decreed to require of man the 
knowledge of truths, and the fulfilment of duties, which can be 
known only by revelation. In this case, faith on the part of man, 
as well as revelation on the part of God, is indespensable. For 
the present, however, we are concerned only with the supernatural 
revelation of those truths which belong to the natural order. 


We call that morally necessary which cannot without great 
difficulty be dispensed with, or that which as a means to a 
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certain end is so necessary that without it the latter can 
hardly, or only imperfectly, be attained. A supernatural 
revelation is, therefore, morally necessary to man if without 
such revelation he could only with great difficulty attain to a 
moderately developed knowledge of the natural truths of re- 
ligion, or if without it these truths could be but imperfectly 
known. Now, without the aid of revelation, or of some other 
extraordinary means,—for instance, a special divine provi- 
dence in regard to each individual,—mankind would inevi- 
tably be in such a predicament, as the present state of man 
and experience itself amply testify. 

1. Were it even established as certain that man, endowed 
as he is with reason, possesses of himself the ability by his 
own efforts to attain to a moderate knowledge of God and 
of the truths of natural religion, yet without revelation (a) 
but few would gain a sufficiently developed knowledge of 
God and of those truths. To many, the weakness of their 
intellectual powers would be an obstacle, rendering them un- 
fit to investigate the truth. Others would be hindered from 
serious reflection upon religious questions by worldly occu- 
pations; others, again, by their natural indolence would 
shrink from the difficulties of an inquiry into a matter so 
abstruse. (b) Those who would not have to contend against 
such difficulties could only hope to attain to a sufficient 
knowledge of religion at a late stage of life; for the amount 
of preparatory knowledge necessary, and the difficulty of so 
many of the questions relating to God and things divine, and 
particularly the fickleness of youth, would render impossible 
an early acquaintance with those truths which, especially in 
youth, ought to control all our actions. (c) The few who 
might finally seem to have reached the goal of their inquiry 
would with some truths have gathered many errors, as the re- 
searches of pagan philosophers amply prove. These errors, 
which could not long remain undiscovered, would necessarily 
produce doubt and uncertainty regarding the rest of their 
knowledge; and thus certainty, which alone can satisfy the 
mind and sustain the will under all difficulties, would be 
wanting. The contradictions which would exist among in- 
quirers would weaken the confidence of the uneducated 
masses and render it impossible to impart to them even those 
truths which might otherwise be taught with certainty. 
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2. If we consult experience, it will afford us numberless 
proofs of this fact. Although we find some sort of knowledge 
of God and of the naturai truths of religion even with the 
most barbarous nations, who have abandoned the light of rev- 
elation, yet with none of them is such knowledge to be found 
in a developed state or without being disfigured by the 
grossest errors. Even among the most learned philosophers 
we meet with the greatest uncertainty on questions of natural 
religion, as soon as they ignore the vestiges of divine revela- 
tion preserved by the human race, and, trusting to reason 
alone, seek the solution of religious problems. Side by side 
with excellent maxims regarding virtue, we find with the same 
philosophers principles which make light of justice and mor- 
ality, to say nothing of the fact that many of them, like 
Socrates and Cato the Censor, dishonored themselves by 
gross immorality, and thus forfeited all their influence in the 
religious and moral education of the people. Not the phil- 
osophers, however, but the poets were the chief teachers of 
the people in matters of religion. And certainly the fact that 
these represent the gods as addicted to the grossest vices, and 
thus set them up as examples of immorality to the people, 
could not but produce the most baneful effects. Hence we 
need not be surprised if even with the most cultured nations 
of antiquity human sacrifice and immoral practices were con- 
sidered as essential parts of religious worship. 

From a fact so universal we may well conclude that with- 
out revelation a sufficient knowledge of the natural truths of 
religion is extremely difficult, i.e., morally impossible, and, 
therefore, that revelation is morally necessary. The philoso- 
phers themselves confessed at times their inability to give 
the people any adequate directions towards the worship of 
God, and therefore referred them to the oracles, not to the 
philosophers, or consoled them with the prospect of “one to 
come, who would teach how to behave towards gods and men” 
(Plato, Alcibiad. 11.). They were also convinced that truth 
had been better known in past ages, when man was nearer 
the primitive source of revelation. 

From this moral necessity we cannot, however, conclude that 
God was bound:to reveal Himself to man, and that a revelation 


has, consequently, taken place. God might have left man without 
a positive revelation, depending solely on his reason and free will, 
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by the right use of which he could, though with difficulty, have 
attained to his natural end, if such only had been proposed for 
him by the Creator. And, although we are not inclined to think 
that God would have created man in the helpless state in which 
we now behold him, yet we see no obligation on the part of God 
to rescue man from such a state, in case he thrust himself into 
it by his own doing. Now, revelation teaches us that by the sin 
of our first parent the whole human race fell; history shows that 
in the course of time mankind sank deeper by its own fault. 
Man’s moral helplessness, however, is such that reason inclines 
us to the belief that God in His goodness has devised some plan 
of succor in his behalf. 


7. In the supposition of a supernatural order, a revela- 
‘ tion supernatural in form and substance was absolutely 
necessary to man for the attainment of his end. 


1. If man was destined for supernatural bliss, consisting in 
beholding God face to face, and if he is to reach that end ina 
manner suitable to his rational nature, he must, first of all, 
know that end. For a rational being gains his end only by the 
effort of his will; but he can only will that which hé knows. 
Therefore man must know and worship God not merely as 
the Creator of the natural order and the giver of a natural 
happiness, but also as the Creator of the supernatural order 
and the author of a supernatural happiness.. But a religion 
which proposes to man a supernatural reward is supernatural 
in substance. 


Now, such supernatural truths can only be known by su- 
pernatural revelation. For, in this life, reason knows God 
only as He manifests Himself in His external works, and 
especially in the faculties of the human soul and through the’ 
voice of conscience (Rom. i. 20). Now, human nature, it is 
true, by its longing for happiness, proclaims that man is 
destined for a beatitude which is only to be found in God; 
but it does not reveal that this bliss is to consist in the con- 
templation of God’s essence. Consequently this end, which 
exceeds all human exigence and capacity, cannot be learned 
from nature, but only from revelation. The same applies to 
other dispensations and precepts depending on God's free 
choice, by which man is to be guided to that supernatural end. 


2. Hence it follows that if man, as is actually the case, is 
destined for a supernatural happiness, and is to gain it by free 
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effort, a revelation supernatural in form and substance was 
necessary. Therefore the Vatican Council (de fide c. 2) 
teaches that revelation was necessary “because God in His in- 
finite goodness has destined man for a supernatural end, 
namely, for the possession of celestial goods, which surpass. 
the knowledge of the human mind.” 


8. Man has the strict obligation of accepting a super- 
natural revelation, if vouchsafed to him, and recognized 
by him as divine. 

The obligation of inquiring into the divinity of a revelation 
exists only for those who are not yet convinced of its divine char- 
acter. But-he who lives in the light of revelation knows its divin- 
ity, and can never have rational grounds for a time to discontinue 
his belief in order to inquire into the divine origin of revelation. 
For its credibility is proved by such convincing arguments, and 
grace so strongly urges him to unswerving faith, that every doubt 
of revelation once accepted is unwarranted. We are ffee, how- 
ever, and it is even advisable, to examine the grounds upon which 
the credibility of revelation rests. 

The obligation of accepting a revelation which is proved to 
be divine follows from the very nature of revelation. 

1. If we consider revelation in its form, it is the word of 
God ; for it is God who speaks to mankind by His messengers. 
Why does God speak to us? Doubtless, that we may believe 
Him. It is with this intent that one man communicates his 
thoughts to another, as the object of speech in general is the © 
mutual interchange of thought. If a man cannot be indiffer- 
ent whether we believe his words or not, whether or not his 
knowledge and truthfulness be called into question, much 
less can God be indifferent. For in virtue of His holiness 
He must exact, on the one hand, that men honor Him by 
acknowledging His omniscience and truthfulness, and, on 
the other hand, that he submit to Him by accepting His 
words. 


2. The subject-matter of revelation comprises also the 
manner in which God wishes to be known, honored, and wor-: 
shipped. In this consists religion in its objective sense. Now, 
it certainly depends upon God to determine how He is to be 
honored. Even the mighty of this earth prescribe the manner 
in which they would be served by their dependents, 
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3. Though the supreme object of revelation is the glory of 
God, yet its proximate end is the happiness of man. Now, 
as God is free to determine the manner in which He wishes 
to be honored, so He is likewise free to predestine man fora 
supernatural end, and to make its attainment dependent on 
certain conditions. And as it is the duty of man to honor 
God in the manner determined by Him, so is it his duty also 
to endeavor to attain that end, and to fulfil those conditions 
put by God for its attainment. For the very reason that God 
has made man’s sole end a supernatural one, man is not free 
to reject a supernatural revelation. It is only by firm faith in 
revelation that he is enabled to gain his end, and, conse- 
quently, he cannot dispense with its light. 


If there is such a thing as revelation, deism, which pretends to 
be satisfied with a natural religion based upon a natural knowl- 
edge of God, stands condemned; as also indifferentism, which 
holds thé form of religion to be a matter of indifference, and 
every religion to be equally good. 


9. The knowledge of divine revelation is possible to 
man. 

If it is God’s will that man should accept a revelation, He 
must invest it with certain marks by which it may be certainly 
recogmged as divine, and by which it may be distinguished 
from a pretended revelation. 

1. Considered in its object, revelation is the way which is 
to lead man to his last end. This intention of God, however, 
. cannot be realized unless man is able clearly to discern the 
way pointed out to him by God, and to distinguish it from 
any false paths he may encounter. 

2. Considered in its substance, revelation is the manner in 
which God wishes to’ be honored and served. God as the 
All-wise requires a reasonable service (Rom. xii. 1). But we 
would not. offer a reasonable service if caprice, not well- 
grounded conviction, prompted our belief in revelation. 

3. Considered in its form, revelation is the voice of God, 
and as such claims faith, i.e., an unwavering belief resting on 
the authority of God. Without previous certainty, however, 
our faith in revelation is infirm. For it is unreasonable to 
accept a truth as the utterance of God so long as there can be 
any just cause to doubt whether or not God has really spoken. 
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Groundless doubts as to the existence of revelation do not im- 
pair the firmness of faith, but are simply to be disregarded, since 
no reasonable man allows himself to be influenced by such in his 
ordinary actions. A conviction which rests upon such cogent 
arguments that only groundless and unreasonable doubts can be 
raised against it we call moral certainty. A conviction which 
rests upon such evident reasons that it cannot give room even to 
unreasonable doubts is called a metaphysical certainty. Only a 
moral certainty of the existence of revelation is required for 
faith, i.e., for a firm belief of a revealed truth on the authority of 

God. For such certainty directs man in the most important 
affairs of life, and suffices to enable us firmly to grasp the motives 
of faith, that is, the authority of God upon which rests our belief. 

Although such arguments as make the existence of revelation 
only probable do not suffice of themselves, yet they may be added 
to others which produce moral certainty, as they aid us to over- 
come possible doubts with greater facility and to submit with 
greater promptness. 


10. There are distinctive marks by which a true revz- 
lation may be recognized. 


I. The marks of revelation, i.e., those signs by which we 
may judge whether a revelation is genuine or spurious, are: 
(a) positive or negative, (b) internal or external. 


By positive marks we may judge with greater or less certainty 
that a revelation which pretends to be divine is really such; by 
negative marks we conclude that it is not such. Internal marks 
are those which are taken from the substance of revelation itself, 
to prove or disprove its divine origin. From the revelation itself 
which is announced as divine we may conclude whether the 
bringer is the messenger of God or not. External marks are 
those taken from the conduct of him who professes to be a divine 
messenger and the bringer of a revelation. 


1. Among the internal marks of revelation the negative 
have the greatest weight. A pretended revelation, the sub- 
stance of which includes anything contrary to reason, or to 
the laws of morality, cannot possibly be genuine. For God is 
not the author of falsehood and cannot lead man to anything 
unholy. By this mark alone many pretended revelations of 
paganism, sanctioning polytheism and other immoral tenets, 
are refuted. 

In like manner, every pretended revelation which contra- 
dicts a divinely approved revelation (e.g., Christianity) is 
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necessarily false; since God cannot contradict His own 
former statements. 


It does not follow, however, that in order to assure ourselves of 
the genuineness or spuriousness of a revelation we are bound to 
test each point of doctrine separately. (a) Such a test is not 
suited to every revelation; since among revealed doctrines there 
may be mysteries which, not being accessible to human reason, 
may contain truths apparently contradictory. (b) Nor is it suited 
to the capacity of most persons, who, even in natural truths, are 
unable to judge of the presence or absence of a contradiction. 
(c) Such a test is, furthermore, needless; for, once the fact of 
revelation is established, its substance cannot possibly contain 
anything contrary to reason; all apparent contradictions will 
vanish upon closer examination. 


If the substance of-a revelation is noble, holy, and in keep- 
ing with the higher aspirations of man, this fact is a very 
probable positive mark of its divine origin. The divinity of 
such a revelation remains probable only so long as it is not 
manifest that those doctrines have mot been discovered by 
human reason or drawn from other sources. Even pagan 
philosophers have known many sublime truths relating to 
God; and Mahomet has borrowed several of his doctrines 
from the Mosaic and Christian revelations. 


Internal positive marks are not calculated, under all circum- 
stances, to be a convincing proof of the divinity of a revelation. 
For, (a) not every doctrine can be compassed in its intrinsic 
nature and sublimity, and the bulk of mankind is unable to ex- 
amine the truth, sublimity, and fitness of doctrines. (6) It is 
only after a man believes, often only when he takes pain to regu- 
late his life in harmony with them, that he discovers that certain 
doctrines satisfy the cravings of his heart. (c) Again, there 
may be times of hard trial, when coldness and insensibility take 
the place of spiritual consolation. (d) Besides, the interior, 
spiritual life is easily subject to illusions; and fanatics may some- 
times feel apparent satisfaction in their absurd opinions. 


2. If by external marks one is proved to be a messenger of 
God, we have thereby a guarantee for the truth of all he 
announces in this capacity. A person, then, is proved by 
external signs to be God’s envoy if his assertion that he is 
such is substantiated by divine testimony, sanctioned by God’s 
signature and seal (miracles and prophecies). While, there- 
fore, we may conclude a divine mission from internal evi- 
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dence taken from the substance of revelation, we may, on the 
other hand, infer the divinity of a revelation from the divine 
mission of him who announces it. 


Hence the Vatican Council (de fide 111. can. 3.) decrees: “If 
any one assert that divine revelation cannot be made credible by 
external signs, and, therefore, that men must be moved to faith 
only by the inward experience, or by the private inspiration of 
each individual, let him be anathema.” 


II. The most effectual way to assure one’s self of the divin- 
ity of a revelation is to examine the divine mission of the 
bringer by means of external marks. (a) It is the easiest 
way ; for external facts are more easily known than the in- 
ternal truth of most dogmas, particularly when the facts 
attending the divine revelation appear in the clearest light. 
(b) It attains its object in the shortest time, whilst the life of 
man would scarcely suffice to examine in detail even those 
truths which are accessible to reason. (c) It is the safest 
way and, in every case, the most convincing. For, while the 
knowledge of the internal truth of dogmas and of the fitness 
of certain institutions is often beyond our reach; and while, 
even in case such knowledge were attained, a reasonable doubt 
might still remain whether the doctrine in question might not 
be the product of human reason,—as soon as the fact of a 
divine mission is established, all doubt as to the truth and 
origin of the doctrine ceases; since a divine messenger, as 
such, can announce only divine truth. Therefore the Vatican 
Council (de fide c. 3) teaches that “miracles and prophecies, 
because they clearly show forth God’s omnipotence and 
omniscience, are absolutely certain signs of divine revelation, 
and suited to the capacity of all.” 


The total absence of external signs is a proof that he who pro- 
fesses to be a messenger of God and to announce a divine revela- 
tion is not such in reality. For, if God must make revelation 
knowable in order that it may be reasonably and firmly believed, 
and if external signs are the only adequate means for that end, 
we must conclude that, if signs are wanting, God did not intend 
the belief of the doctrine in question, and, consequently, that He 
did not reveal it. Since God always suits the means to the end, 
it is certain that if He allows the means necessary to an end to 
be wanting He does not intend the end itself. This, however, 
applies only to a new revelation not yet proved by previous di- 
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vine facts. The teacher of a doctrine already established as divine 
can justly appeal to those previous miraculous facts on which its 
credibility rests. 


11. Miracles and prophecies are sure evidences of the 
divinity of a revelation. 


a. By miracles we mean such extraordinary works as cannot 
be accomplished by natural forces, but only by God’s omnipotence ; 
e.g., the instantaneous and complete cure of a sick person, the 
raising of a dead man to life. God, no doubt, can, in virtue of 
His omnipotence, whenever His wise designs demand it, change 
the nature of created things, increase and diminish their forces, 
govern them by other laws, substitute for these forces His own 
divine power, or produce in nature such effects as no created 
power can produce. Or are nature’s laws more powerful than 
He who framed them? Should He who has power to create not 
be able to restore lost health or even departed life? Is He not 
free for a moment to withhold His co-operation from created 
causes to prevent them from exerting their power? 

God alone can work miracles, since He alone is Lord of all 
nature. He alone is the ultimate cause of things, and, conse- 
quently, His will is the last cause of their being and their laws. 
God may use finite beings as means to produce miracles, but these 
are not the authors, but only the instruments, of miracles. 

From the knowledge we possess of many of the laws of nature 
it follows that, in many cases, miracles are knowable as such. We 
know, for instance, with certainty that a stone thrown in the air 
must fall to the ground. Though we are not conversant with all 
nature’s laws, yet we know many of them, and, consequently, we 
discern what is in harmony with, and what is in opposition to 
them. If God can work miracles; if, as the Lord of the universe, 
He wishes to speak to us through miracles, He can also so dis- 
pose circumstances, and so influence our mind, that in many cases 
we may know with certainty that a miracle has taken place. How- 
ever the powers of the evil spirits may be hidden from us, yet we 
must concede that God has the means of convincing us that He, 
and not His enemy, speaks to us through any unusual occurrence. 
For the rest, the enemy of God, who only devises evil, though for 
a time he may conceal his designs, will sooner or later betray 
himself. 

b. Prophecies are predictions based upon a certain knowledge 
of future events, which cannot be, or at least were not, foreseen 
from natural causes. God alone knows the whole future; for 
He alone comprehends all that is knowable, while man can only 
know those future events which may be foreseen in their causes. 
The free actions of man cannot, by reason of their freedom, be 
predicted with certainty by a finite being; since one act of the 
will does not follow upon another as in nature one movement is 
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the result of another. Nor can the evil spirits foresee free actions 
with certainty, although they may perhaps, from natural causes 
unknown to us, surmise much that we cannot foresee, and foretell 
their own future actions. 

As, in many cases, a fact may be known as a miracle, so also 
a prediction may be known as a true prophecy, as often as it can 
be established, on the one hand, that the event foretold is a free 
action that could not with certainty be foreseen by the human 
mind; and, on the other hand, the prediction is based on certain 
knowledge and is not more conjecture. 

The Vatican Council (de fide, 111. can. 4) issued the following 
definition regarding the possibility, knowableness, and convincing 
force of miracles: “If any one assert that miracles are impossible, 
and that, consequently, all records of them, though contained in 
Holy Writ, are to be considered as fables or myths, or that mir- 
acles can never be known with certainty, and that the divine 
origin of the Christian religion cannot be properly demonstrated 
by them; let him be anathema.” 

Miracles and prophecies are ifrefragable evidences of those 
truths in confirmation of which they have taken place, and, 
consequently, of the divine mission of him who claims to be 
an envoy of God and bases the divinity of his mission on 
those supernatural signs which God works through him. 

1. God the all-truthful cannot bear witness to a falsehood. 
But He would bear witness to a falsehood if He worked mira- 
cles in favor of an imposter who appealed to such signs as 
proofs of his divine mission. For a miracle, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be a divine seal with which God would 
confirm a false utterance. 

2. God the all-holy cannot lead men to believe what is 
false. Now, He would lead whole nations and races into 
error if He worked miracles in favor of a false prophet, or 
conferred on him the gift of miracles. And, in fact, this 
universal error would, in such a case, proceed from God; for 
the more prudent and upright a man is, the more he is 
inclined to put faith in one to whom God has vouchsafed the 
gift of miracles. 

3. God the all-wise cannot renounce the fittest means of 
communicating His will to man. But the fittest means to this 
end are miracles and prophecies. For, what other means 
could take their place? If God appeared in visible form 
among men, such a form would be an assumed one, and thus 
the question would again arise, how we are to know that God 
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has assumed this form. If miracles are not sufficient to re- 
move all doubt, there is no means whatever by which God can 
reveal Himself to us visibly, that is, in a manner suited to our 
composite nature. Not without reason have men at all times 
believed a doctrine to be beyond all doubt if it was announced 
by one who could appeal to miracles in evidence of his mis- 
sion. God, therefore, would renounce the fittest means of 
conveying His will to men if He gave a false prophet the gift 
of miracles in confirmation of his doctrine. For then there 
would no longer be any means of distinguishing a true from 
a false revelation, and, consequently, God could not manifest 
Himself in an evident manner to His rational creatures. 


Though miracles and prophecies can never take place to con- 
firm a false doctrine, yet there is no repugnance in the fact that 
God should work miracles through sinful men for some other 
end; for instance, to free His servants from suffering (Matt. vit. 
22) 

Hence deism is irrational in rejecting revelation on the plea 
that it cannot be known; while indifferentism is equally absurd in 
maintaining that the form of religion is a matter of indifference, 
on the pretence that a true revelation cannot be distinguished 
from a false one. 
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CHAPTER. II. 
PRE-CHRISTIAN REVELATION 


I. PRIMITIVE REVELATION. 


12. The primitive revelation was supernatural in form 
and substance. 


I. Our. first parents received a revelation supernatural 
in form and substance; supernatural religion, therefore, 
reaches as far back as the creation of man. 


Supernatural in substance is that revelation which communi- 
cates truths inaccessible to human reason, imposes obligations, 
holds out rewards and punishments depending solely upon God’s 
free choice, or extending beyond the teachings of reason. Such 
were the truths, commandments, rewards, punishments contained 
in the religion communicated to our first parents. But if the 
primitive revelation was supernatural in substance, it was like- 
wise supernatural in form: for supernatural truths can only be 
made known in a supernatural manner. Besides, the Sacred 
Writings expressly record that God conversed supernaturally with 
our first parents and made His will known to them by a positive 
revelation. 


1. Truths regarding his origin and condition were com- 
municated to oug first father which he could have learned 
only from revelation. Even though he had known by the 
light of reason that God was his Creator, yet reason could not 
tell him that God had directly created his body as well as his 
soul; nor could reason teach him how his body had been 
formed by God. But from the words: “Till thou return to 
the earth, out of which thou wast taken; for dust thou art, 
and into dust shalt thou return” (Gen. ili. 19), we see that 
Adam was informed of both these facts. The same applies 
to the creation of Eve, as may be seen from the words: 
“This is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh” (Gen. ii. 
23). Moreover, the supernatural gift of the immortality of 
his body was made known to Adam by revelation; for the 
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threat of losing it by disobedience clearly implies its posses- 
sion. 


2. A positive command is involved in the words: “Of 
every tree of paradise thou shalt eat ; but of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil thou shalt not eat” (Gen. ii. 16, 17). 


3. A supernatural retribution is implied in the threat and 
subsequent execution of a supernatural punishment (Gen. 11. 
17). Death, it is true, is natural as resulting from the nature 
of man; but the privation of the supernatural gift of immor- 
tality was a supernatural punishment, as it proceeded from 
the free design of God. Not without reason does Holy Writ 
mention in particular the physical effects and penalties of sin. 
For, although these penalties were less than those- affecting 
the soul, viz., the loss of sanctifying grace and of the right 
to eternal happiness, yet they were, for the moment, more 
~ keenly felt and more appalling ; and thus they may be con- 
sidered as a foretaste of the future punishments to be inflicted 
upon the soul. 


II. After the fall the former supernatural state of friend- 
ship with God is restored ; the conqueror of mankind himself 
is conquered ; and thus is again opened to man the prospect of 
future supernatural happiness. All this is contained in the 
solemn promise of a Redeemer. “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed: she shall 
crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen. 
ill. 15). This promise, justly called the Protoévangel (first 
gospel), henceforth forms the germ of supernatural religion. 


13. God exercised a special providence towards the 
preservation of supernatural religion. 


1. Though it was easy in the beginning, owing to the 
length of human life, to transmit to posterity the supernatural 
revelation once given, God nevertheless, to insure its preser- 
vation, continued His supernatural intercourse with the hu- 
man race. With threats and punishments He rebuked the 
wayward Cain (Gen. iv.) ; and subsequently, when moral 
corruption prevailed, His admonitions were conveyed through 
Noe to all mankind. Then followed the deluge—that great 
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catastrophe which impressed itself indelibly upon the memory 
of mankind, and became to succeeding generations a striking 
evidence of God’s retributive justice. 

2. After the deluge God kept up an intimate intercourse 
with Noe, the head of our rescued race. As to our first 
parents, so also to this new race He gave a positive law: 
“Flesh with blood you shall not eat” (Gen. ix. 4). He 
made a new covenant with man, and chose the rainbow as 
its everlasting memorial. Through Noe God pronounced 
a blessing upon Sem and Japheth, and cursed Canaan, the son 
of Cham. 

The period from Adam to Abraham is called that of the natural 
Jaw, because positive laws and supernatural revelations were not 
numerous during that time, and because there was as yet no 
proper code of laws, such as was afterwards given to God’s 
people. At no time, however, was man exclusively under the 
natural law. 


3. But the promise of a Redeemer made to Adam and Eve 
was renewed and more definitely expressed in the blessing 
pronounced by Noe on his sons, Sem and Japheth. “Blessed 
be the Lord God of Sem, be Canaan his servant. May God 
enlarge Japheth and may he dwell in the tents of Sem, and 
Canaan be his servant” (Gen. ix. 26, 27). Sem is especially 
blessed by the fact that he is chosen to be the ancestor of 
the Messias. Japheth is blessed, inasmuch as his descendants, 
who were scattered chiefly over Europe, have reaped the 
blessings given to Sem. Here there is evidently a question of 
spiritual blessings, of spiritual goods, and of a spiritual dwell- 
ing in the tents of Sem; for, if the descendants of Japheth 
had taken actual possession of the tents of Sem, or had seized 
on his material goods, the blessing of Japheth, contrary to the 
intention of the giver, would have been a curse to Sem. 


14. Yet a universal apostasy from natural as well as su- 
pernatural religion ensued under the form of paganism 
and idol-worship. 


1. Notwithstanding the chastisement inflicted by the del- 
uge, man soon returned to his evil ways. Once more God 
revealed Himself, as it were, visibly, when, by the confusion 
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of tongues, He prevented the completion of the tower of 
Babel, which was the goal of man’s ambition and was in- 
tended to be the proud monument of his power. Yet cor- 
ruption continued to increase. A second and almost universal 
apostasy from God ensued. Man disregarded the revealed 
truth and all God’s commands and threats. 


2. Then, as the Apostle says: “God suffered all nations to 
walk in their own ways” (Acts xiv. 15). From this time He 
does not, as a rule, employ any extraordinary measures for 
their rescue, but leaves them partly to their religious tradi- 
tions, until these became entirely disfigured; and partly to 
that voice which, through God’s creatures and human reason, 
speaks to every individual, proclaiming that there is a Lord 
of heaven and earth, a supreme Law-giver and Judge, a 
searcher of hearts. Thus God, even after men had rejected 
the gift of revelation, “did not leave Himself without a wit- 
ness” (Acts xiv. 16). If there were individuals among the 
heathens (by this name we distinguish those nations who did 
not possess the clear light of revelation) who knew and wor- 
shipped God as the Author of nature, we may suppose that in 
His goodness He contrived a means to manifest Himself to 
them also as the Author of grace, and thus to bring them to 
salvation. 


3. This natural testimony concerning God, however, though 
it could not be disregarded, was misinterpreted, and thus, to 
some extent, rendered ineffectual. In the place of the one 
true God other divinities were substituted by transferring to 
visible objects the original, true, though indefinite, idea of 
God as the sovereign Lord of all things, which is naturally 
developed in every man by the contemplation of the uni- 
verse. Such was the origin of idolatry. The sensual nature 
of man, which leans towards sensible objects; servility to- 
wards the mighty of this earth; immoderate attachment to 
deceased friends and relatives, whose memory was perpetu- 
ated by images; finally, the evil one, who tried to rob God of 
the worship due to Him—such have been the immediate 
causes of ascribing divine attributes to natural objects, to 
heroes, to images, and even to demons. Thus arose the various 
forms of idolatry. 
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II. PATRIARCHAL REVELATION 


15. By the call of Abraham and the separation of his 
posterity God secured the true religion among the Jewish 
people and thus prepared for the advent of the Redeemer. 


While the nations were departing more and more from 
their Creator and going each its own way, God chose Abra- 
ham, a descendant of Sem, and made him the father of a 
race which was to be the special object of His solicitude, 
the guardian of the supernatural revelation, and the herald 
of the promised Messias. This race, from which the Mes- 
sias was to spring, was, by its separation from other nations, 
and by extraordinary temporal blessings, privileged and sanc- 
tified above the rest of mankind, and, at the same time, pre- 
served from moral corruption. God, if He chose, could have 
effected this design by other supernaturel means; but, in 
His wisdom, He loves to give a natural groundwork to His 
supernatural dispensations. Abraham was ordered to leave 
Chaldea, his own country, and to go into Canaan. God spoke 
to him: “I will make of thee a great people, and bless 
- thee” (Gen. xii. 2, 3). Henceforth God continued to con- 
vcrse familiarly with Abraham, As a sign of His covenant 
with him He chose circumcision; and herein we discover the 
first vestige of the Mosaic law. 

But God gave also special and, at times, appalling evidences of 
a supernatural providence towards other peoples. Thus, for in- 
stance, Sodom and Gomorrha were destroyed by fire and brim- 
stone in punishment for their unnatural crimes. 

16. At the separation of the Jewish people God in- 
tended the reunion of the human race through the coming 
Redeemer. 


The human race was not, however, to be divided by an 
everlasting barrier. This separation was made rather in order 
that the Gentiles might, by their errors, finally recognize the 
vanity of human aspirations, and thus become the more 
susceptible for salvation; and that the Jews, on the other 
hand, under the special guidance of God, might be the better 
fitted to communicate salvation to the Gentiles. Salvation was 
to proceed from the Messias, to whose coming henceforth 
God’s people eagerly looked forward. To the blessing pro- 
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nounced on Abraham God added the promise: “And in thee 
shall all the kindreds of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii. 
3). This promise was still more explicitly repeated in favor 
of Abraham’s son Isaac: “In him all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed’? (Gen. xviii. 18). And again: “In thy 
seed all the nations shall be blessed” (Gen. xxii. 18). It can- 
not here be a question of temporal blessings ; for such bless- 
ings have not been given to the nations through Abra- 
ham’s posterity. According to Jewish and Christian tradi- 
tion, these words refer to the spiritual blessings already 
promised to our first parents, which the Messias was to 
bring (Gal. ii. 8, 16). Jacob, the last of the patriarchs, at his 
death, addressed to his son Juda, and through him to the 
tribe called after his name, the following words: “The scep- 
tre shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his 
thigh, till he come that is to be sent, and he shall be the ex- 
pectation of nations” (Gen. xlix. 10). The time of the com- 
ing of the Messias was to be marked by the cessation of the 
sovereignty of the Jewish nation. At the coming of the De- 
sired of nations the barrier between the Gentiles and the 
chosen people was to be removed. 


Ill. Tue Mosaic REVELATION 


17. The Mosaic law, as to its contents, was partly of a 
general nature, regarding all mankind; partly of a special 
character, regarding only the people of Israel. 


The revelation made to the people of God through Moses 
is called the Law, because of the:many precepts and ordin- 
ances which it contained. Its contents are partly of a general 
and partly of a special nature. : 

I. We call that part of the Mosaic law general which re- 
veals truths or contains commandments directed to, and 
binding on, all mankind. Among them are chiefly those 
truths which make up the substance of the primitive revela- 
tion—the doctrine concerning God as our Creator and last 
end, and regarding the promised Redeemer. The Mosaic 
revelation gave great prominence to the unity of God, be- 
cause this doctrine, though clearly contained in the patriarchal 
revelation, had been gradually lost sight of by other nations. 
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The immortality of the soul, on the other hand, was barely 
hinted at, or taken for granted rather than emphasized. The 
natural moral law was definitely proposed in the Decalogue, 
which contained the immediate inferences from the universal 
moral law, and which, being based upon the natural relations 
of man to God, is equally binding upon all. 


II. The special part of the Mosaic law consists of those 
ordinances which concerned only the people of Israel. 


1. Among the latter are many of the more remote applications 
of the natural moral law whereby certain actions are, under 
given circumstances, commanded, forbidden, advised, or per- 
mitted. If some things which are permitted or tolerated are not 
quite consistent with the perfection of the moral law, the reason 
is to be found in peculiar circumstances. This applies especially 
to polygamy. For although it is inconsistent with the perfection 
of marriage, yet it is not altogether contrary to its design, and 
God could permit it to the Israelites as formerly to the patriarchs, 
because the chosen people were to be multiplied, not, like the 
Christians, by way of aggregation, but by natural propagation. 
Divorce, which is likewise not in accordance with the perfection 
of the marriage-bond, could have been permitted or tolerated to 
prevent greater evils (e.g., domestic strife and murder). 

2. The ceremonial law, which defined the manner of divine 
worship, was founded, it is true, upon a principle binding upon 
all men. But the special ordinances, which depended solely upon 
God’s free choice, concerned the people of Israel only. Among 
them are: (a) Sacred observances, such as abstinence, ablutions, 
circumcision, the various kinds of sacrifice, etc. (b) Sacred 
places, vessels, etc., e.g., the temple, the tabernacle. (c) Holy 
seasons, viz., numerous feasts, chiefly in commemoration of di- 
vine favors. (d) Sacred persons, viz., priests and levites, with 
the high priest, the supreme judge in religious matters, at their 
head. The Prophets, who arose from time to time, were extraor- 
dinary messengers of God, whose mission it was to direct the 
people’s attention to the coming Messias, to unfold the doctrines 
of faith and to inculcate the observance of the law. 

The multitude of precepts and observances was calculated to 
separate the chosen people from other nations, and to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the true God and of His promises. Besides, 
the ceremonial law had also the remoter object of foreshadowing 
“things to come” (Col. ii. 16; Heb. x. 1), as prefiguring Christ 
and the spiritual goods to be obtained through Him. The Old 
Testament was, in the words of St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, 
xvi. 26), “the veil of the New, and the New Testament the un- 
veiling of the Old.” Thus, the paschal lamb is not only a memo- 
rial of the deliverance from Egypt, but a type of the sacrifice of 
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Christ on the cross and of our deliverance from the bondage of 
sin. 

3. The civil law regulates the mutual relations of superiors 
and subjects; of subjects among themselves; of the members of 
families to one another; and, finally, the relation of God’s people 
to foreigners. God was properly King of the people of Israel in 
virtue of the covenant made with them (Exod. xrx. 4-8; Deut. 
xxvi. 16-19). As such He was acknowledged by the people, and 
as such He manifested Himself to them (Num. xxvir. 21). 
Although this relation had been somewhat changed by the sub- 
sequent institution of kings, yet God did not thereby cease to be 
the King of Israel, since the visible kings were regarded only as 
His representatives. By means of this theocracy the people were 
more effectually preserved from idolatry, while all their observ- 
ances, even those of the civil law, were marked by a sacred 
character. 


18. The Mosaic law had also a twofold sanction: one 
temporal, or pertaining to this life; and one spiritual, or 
pertaining to the next life. 


As the substance of the Mosaic law was of a twofold char- 
acter, so also its sanction, that is, the reward or punishment 
destined for those who obeyed or transgressed it. 

1. Moses in the law points explicitly only to temporal pros- 
perity as the reward for the observance of the law, and to 
temporal evils as the punishment for its transgression. In 
this sense we may say that the Mosaic law had only a tem- 
poral sanction, and, in fact, the people’s attention was justly 
directed to this kind of sanction. For, being prompt of exe- 
cution, such sanction was especially fitted to incite them to 
the observance of the law, and was in keeping with God’s re- 
lation to them as temporal Sovereign. 

2. A future spiritual recompense, however, was also held 
out to the observers of the law. The Israelites could not have 
been ignorant that some sort of reward for good and punish- 
ment for evil was to be expected in the next life, since even 
the pagans, particularly the Egyptians, believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, as well as in some sort of future retri- 
bution. But the Israelites knew that reward to be a supernat- 
ural one; for such was the promise made to the patriarchs 
(Heb. ix. and xi.), consequently also to the Israelites, on 
whom the natural moral law and other traditional precepts 
were likewise binding. It was also the general conviction of 
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the Jews at the time of Christ that by observing the law they 
would possess everlasting life (Luke xvii. 18). This future 
reward was promised not only for obedience to the moral law, 
but even for the observance of positive ordinances, though 
the Mosaic law makes no express mention of it, for these or- 
dinances were likewise given by God’s command, and were, 
therefore, suited to be the object of a future recompense. 
Though it was possible for those who lived under the pre- 
Christian dispensation to obtain justification through sanctifying 
grace (Heb. x1.), yet the Old Law, as such, could not confer it. 
It is true, the law prescribed those acts which lead to justification 
and to salvation—acts of faith, hope, and charity; but grace, 
which alone renders efficacious the exercise of these and similar 
acts, was not the property of the Old Covenant, but was peculiar 


to the Christian dispensation, in view of which it was conferred 
in the Old Law. 


19. The Mosaic law was to be abolished by the Messias. 


The Mosaic law, directly as well as indirectly, points to 
its own future abolition. 

1. If the division of the human race effected by the call of 
Abraham was to cease on the coming of the Messias (16) ; 
therefore the barrier raised by the Mosaic legislation was 
destined to be removed. Since the heathen world was not to 
be excluded from salvation; since, moreover, the Gentiles 
also, though less definitely, looked forward to a Redeemer 
(33), they too were to be incorporated with Him, to appro- 
priate the blessings which He brought them; and thus He 
was destined to unite both Jew and Gentile in one religious 
communion. This, however, could not be as long as the 
‘people of Israel were cut off from all the other nations, as 
long as Jerusalem was the only place where the true God was 
to be worshipped. The promise given to the patriarchs of a 
Messias, a Redeemer of all mankind, and, consequently, the 
founder of a new religion, which was to embrace all nations, 
contained an indirect allusion to the future abolition of the 
Mosaic law. ; 

2. Still more definitely did the promise given by God on 
Mount Horeb point to a new law-giver and, consequently, 
to the abolition of the Mosaic law. When the people, fear- 
ing the voice of the Lord and His majesty, begged Him to 
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speak to them no more, the Lord said to Moses: “I will 
raise them up a prophet out of the midst of their brethren 
like to thee; and I will put My words in his mouth, and 
he shall speak to them all I shall command him” (Deut, xviii. 
18). God promised a prophet like to Moses, and a mediator 
between Him and His people. This prophet was none other 
than He who in the New Law is so often called the prophet, 
or the great prophet, who was to come into the world (John, vi. 
14). Thus St. Peter (Acts iii. 22) and St. Stephen (Acts vii. 
37) interpret the Mosaic prophecy. And, in fact, none other 
among the prophets who came after Moses, nor even the 
whole line of prophets collectively, could fully realize that 
promise; for “there arose no more a prophet in Israel like 
unto Moses” (Deut. xxxiv. 10). Unless we admit that God’s 
promisé has remained unfulfilled, or that it was only very par- 
tially fulfilled, we must conclude that it referred to a prophet 
who was to be, like Moses, the founder of a new law. For it 
is as a law-giver that Moses chiefly distinguished himself, and 
here it is with reference to the Mosaic legislation that a 
prophet like unto Moses, and consequently, a legislator, is 
promised. Thus the Mosaic law itself, by pointing to the 
Messais as the founder of a new law, expressly pronounces 
its own future abolition. 


IV. Tue DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE PRE-CHRISTIAN REVELA- 
TION ESTABLISHED BY MirAcuLous Facts 


20. Moses proved his divine mission by miracles and 
prophecies. 


If Moses was really a divine messenger, as he professed to be, 
the divine origin of what he taught as such is established by this 
very fact. But by the same fact the primitive and patriarchal 
revelations are also proved to be divine, because Moses, a mes- 
senger of God, based his law upon them as upon a supernatural 
foundation, and thus handed it down to posterity as divine. To 
convince ourselves of the divine mission of Moses we might ap- 
peal to his moral character, which excludes all possibility of im- 
posture. We might point to the sublimity of his teaching con- 
cerning God at a time when other nations were shrouded in the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition. But the chief evidence 
of his divine mission are the miracles and prophecies on which 
he himself grounded his authority (10). 
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Two things must be established in regard to these miracles 
and prophecies in order that they may be considered as an 
evidence of Moses’ divine mission: (1) that they were real 
miracles and prophecies, and (2) that Moses appealed to them 
as an evidence of his divine mission. 


I. It cannot be gainsaid that those “extraordinary actions 
performed by Moses, and considered by him as miracles, 
were really such; and that his predictions were also true 
prophecies. 


It is certain beyond doubt that in the narration of those facts, 
set down as miracles, we possess historical records, and not, as 
rationalists pretend, mere poetical exaggerations of every-day 
occurrences. Moses characterizes them as supernatural facts 
when he thus addresses the people: “Know this day the things 
that your children know not, who saw not the chastisements of 
the Lord your God, His great doings and strong hand and 
stretched out arm, the signs and works which He did in the 
midst of Egypt to king Pharao and to all his land, and -to all the 
host of the Egyptians, and to their horses and chariots: how the 
waters of the Red Sea covered them, when they pursued you, and 
how the Lord destroyed them until this present day: and what 
He hath done to you in the wilderness, till you came to this place: 
and to Dathan and Abiron, whom the earth, opening her mouth, 
swallowed up with their households and tents. Your eyes have 
seen all the great works of the Lord, that He hath done” (Deut. 
x1. 2—7). How would Moses have dared to relate to the people 
as something extraordinary every-day occurrences of which they 
themselves had been witnesses? The people also readily ac- 
quiesced in the record of these signs and wonders (Deut. vi. 22). 
But how could the people permit every-day occurrences which 
they themselves had witnessed to be handed down to their de- 
scendants as signs and wonders? There can be no doubt, then, 
that we possess an historical record in the Mosaic narrative. 


1. The supernatura] character of the facts related as 
miracles follows: 

a. Indirectly from the conduct of Moses and the Israelites 
and the behavior of their adversaries. If the facts character- 
ized as miracles were not really such, how could Moses have 
dared to make them the groundwork of his law? The assur- 
ance with which he appealed to them sufficiently proves that 
he was fully convinced of their supernatural character. And 
how could he palm off mere natural phenomena as miracles 
on a people so suspicious and turbulent as the Jews are known 
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to have been? The people, in fact, had reason carefully to 
inquire into the circumstances of the facts, since on them 
depended whether or not they should submit to the heavy 
yoke of the law. Much less could national vanity have been 
the cause of attributing a supernatural character to the deeds 
of Moses; for many of them are chastisements for the 
people’s transgressions, and with almost every one is associ- 
ated some trait of disloyalty, ingratitude, or sensuality, the 
mention of which would rather wound than flatter their pride. 
Besides, not only the Israelites, but also the Egyptians, who 
were quite familiar with the conditions of the country, and 
the Magi, so expert in all arts, like Pharao, recognized in 
those signs “the finger of God” (Exod. viii. 19) ; and the re- 
nown of these wondrous deeds penetrated even as far as 


Canaan (Jos. ii. 10). 


b. Moreover, it may be directly proved that in all those 
occurrences there are, at least, some circumstances which give 
evidence of their supernatural character. Thus the plagues 
of Egypt, by their sudden appearance and disappearance 
according to the prediction and at the command of Moses, 
by the rapidity of their succession, by their violent nature, 
and particularly by the fact that they spared the Israelites, 
display a supernatural character. It was not without cause 
that God chose facts which, under other circumstances, might 
appear natural in Egypt, since in these the Egyptians could 
more easily distinguish the miraculous than in less familiar 
occurrences. The passage of the Red Sea, as also the manna 
in the desert, owing to the accompanying circumstances, are 
manifestly supernatural. 


It was in firm reliance on a miracle, which he had expressly 
predicted, that Moses led the Israelites in a southerly direction 
to the Red Sea, instead of going around it in an easterly course. 
Having, at God’s command, stretched forth his hand over the sea, 
the waters were divided, and a parching wind dried the ground, 
while the waters stood like a wall on their right and left. Again 
Moses stretched forth his hand towards the sea and it closed over 
the Egyptian hosts (Exod. xiv). 

The manna, which fed the Israelites, fell with the dew from 
heaven, while the sweet gum known by that name oozes from the 
branches of certain shrubs. The former fell for the first time 
when the Israelites entered the desert of Sin, accompanied them 
on their eastward journey, and fell for the last time on the plain 
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of Jericho (Jos. v. 12). The latter is to be found only in a small 
tract between the coast and the highest mountains. The former 
roused the astonishment of the Israelites; the latter has nothing 
remarkable about it. The former fell at night and early morn- 
ing; the latter flows all day long. The former did not fall on the 
Sabbath, but a double quantity fell the day before; the latter 
flows regularly. The former fed the Israelites without intermis- 
sion for the space of forty years; the latter lasts only for six 
weeks, during the great heat of summer. The former could be 
preserved only from the sixth to the seventh day, but putrefied if 
kept on other days; the latter may be kept for years. The former 
sufficed during forty years for the sustenance of nearly three mil- 
lions of men; the latter is to be found only in small quantities, 
and some years not at all. Hence the fall of manna foretold by 
Moses was a supernatural occurrence (Exod. xvi.). 


2. The same may be said of the prophecies. On his first 
appearance in Egypt Moses predicted the chastisements which 
were to visit the country (Exod. iti. 20; x 4); their termi- 
nation (Exod. viii. 11) ; the fall of the manna (Exod. xvi. 6). 
Neither the Israelites nor the Egyptians were so unacquainted 
with the quality of the soil or the climate as not to foresee 
ordinary occurrences, if there had been question of such. 
Besides, it is evident that Moses could only by divine com- 
munication know beforehand the events which depended, not 
on natural causes, but on God’s free will. For instance, he 
could know only by divine inspiration that of all those over 
twenty years of age who had set out from Egypt, only Caleb 
and Josue would enter Palestine (Num. xxvi. 64). 

Il. From his first appearance at the court of Pharao till 
the end of the forty years in the desert, Moses appealed to 
these miracles and prophecies as to an evident proof of 
His divine mission (Exod. vii..9). He foretold the death 
of Dathan and Abiron in these words: “By this you shall 
know that the Lord hath sent me to do all things that you 
see, and that I have not forged them of my own head: if these 
men die the common death of men, and if they be visited with 
a plague wherewith others also are wont to be visited, the 
Lord did not send me; but if the Lord do a new thing, and 
the earth opening her mouth swallow them down, and all 
things that belong to them, and they go down alive into hell, 
you shall know that they have blasphemed the Lord” (Num. 
xvi. 28-30). 


{ 
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Thus God repeatedly sealed the mission of Moses with di- 
vine approval, and thus established the supernatural charac- 
ter not only of the Mosaic but also of the patriarchal and the 
primitive revelations. 


V. THe SUPERNATURAL Facts oF THE Mosatc REVELA- 
TION PROVED By DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


21. The books of Moses are authentic historic docu- 
ments. 


That the revelation promulgated by Moses was divine is proved 
by his divine mission. The divine mission of Moses is established 
by miracles and prophecies, to which he appealed as an evidence. 
But how do we prove the authenticity of those books whence we 
derive our information regarding those facts and the accompany- 
ing circumstances? The answer to this question forms the last 
link in the chain of evidence which establishes the credibility of 
the pre-Christian revelation. 

We must distinguish a twofold authority of the sacred books: 
divine and human. The divine rests on inspiration, namely, such 
an influence of the Holy Ghost upon the writer as to render the 
book written really divine. For the present we are not concerned 
with the question of inspiration. We have only to prove that the 
five books of Moses (or Pentateuch) can claim, at least, that 
authority which is due to any other merely historical document. 


An historical book is authentic 1f it contains historic truth. 
Now, if the author of a given book is known to us, and if we 
. have the certainty that the book has undergone no material 
change in the course of time, we may form an opinion of its 
authenticity, whether others bear witness to the trust- 
worthiness of the author, or the work itself gives evidence 
of his knowledge and truthfulness. In order, therefore, to 
show the authenticity of the books of Moses, we have to 
prove (1) their genuineness, (2) their integrity, and (3) the 
author's trustworthiness. 

1. A book is genuine when it has for its author the person 
whose name it bears, or, if anonymous, when it is shown to 
have been written about the time to which it is attributed. 
Now, the genuineness of the Pentateuch rests on both ex- 
ternal and internal grounds. 

a. The testimony of the Jewish people at the time of 
Christ represents Moses as the author of the Pentateuch: 
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“They have Moses and the: prophets, let them hear them” 
(Luke xvi. 29). The early Christians, who received these 
books from the Jews; the pagan philosophers, who were 
equally hostile to Christianity and to Judaism; the Greek 
and Roman writers, who refer to those writings, were con- 
vinced of their genuineness. The Jews bore the like testi- 
mony to the genuineness of these books when, about three 
hundred years before Christ, they translated them into Greek ; 
and again when (500 B.c.), after the Captivity, Esdras col- 
lected and ordered them. The Pentateuch, as may be proved 
from records, existed one thousand years before Christ, at 
the time of the defection of the ten tribes; for the Samari- 
tans received it from the tribes of the kingdom of Israel. 
But after the separation they certainly would not have ac- 
cepted from the tribe of Juda a spurious book even under 
the name of Moses. Moreover, the public feasts, the popular 
customs, the divisions of the land,—all refer to the Law, which 
derives its authority from the fact of its being written by 
Moses. And the Israelites, doubtless, must have known the 
author of that code of laws which shaped their religious, 
moral, and social life. Thus the genuineness of the books of 
Moses is clearly proved by external evidence. 

b.. The author’s style and tone, his familiarity with the 
manners and customs of the Egyptians and other nations— 
in short, all internal evidence likewise goes to prove the 
authorship of Moses. The author writes as an eye-witness, 
and as one who for years had lived among the people whose 
history he relates, as one who noted many of the occurrences 
just as they took place; and therefore he subsequently sum- 
marized, defined more exactly, and inculcated a second time 
the laws which he had already given. 

2. We call a book entire or incorrupt which has not under- 
gone any alteration in its essential parts. The essential parts 
of the Pentateuch are the teachings regarding faith and 
morals, and the record of those facts upon which the Jewish 
religion was based. 

a. That the Jews would not falsify their books may be in- 
ferred from the high esteem in which these were universally 
held. Had any falsification been attempted, it would have 
been chiefly in those passages which record and reprove the 
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vices of the people; yet these are left intact to the present 
day. The different readings in trifling matters, which have 
been always scrupulously noticed, show the conscientiousness 
of the copyists. 

b. The Jews could not, if they would, falsify the books of 
the Law. The Scriptures were not only deposited in the 
Temple ; they were also in the hands of many, and at all times 
there were zealots who would have detected and denounced 
any attempt at falsification. Nor do we find that the proph- 
ets, who so unsparingly rebuked all other crimes, ever accused 
priests or people of falsifying the Sacred Writings. A falsifi- 
cation of the books of Moses, after the separation of the ten 
tribes, was utterly impossible, owing to the jealousy with 
which the two kingdoms regarded each other. 

3. The trustworthiness of the author of the Pentateuch is 
proved by the strongest external and internal evidence. 


a. External evidence. The trustworthiness of an historian 
is beyond doubt if contemporaries and posterity unite in bear- 
ing witness to his veracity; for it would be only for the 
gravest objective reasons that all would unite in such testi- 
mony. Now, the contemporaries of Moses bear witness to his 
veracity by the fact that an entire people accepted a law the 
binding force of which rested upon his authority. The 
people possessed the same proofs of the truthfulness of Moses 
as they did of his divine mission, for a messenger of God 
cannot but be truthful in his spoken and written statements 
concerning the religion he proclaims, since his words in this 
case are God’s voice. Posterity bears witness to the truthful- 
ness of Moses by the fact that it submitted to those laws and 
precepts which rest solely upon the facts recorded by him. 


b. With regard to internal evidence. Moses must have 
known without doubt (1) the truth of those occurrences 
which happened under his own eyes. Previous events, which 
he only briefly and incidentally mentions, could easily be 
handed down by tradition, considering the longevity of the 
patriarchs. The prudence displayed by him on many occa- 
sions, apart from the divine assistance, secured him against 
self-deception. (2) That he would not deceive we may con- 
clude from th2 candor and sincerity which always character- 
ized him. (3) Besides, if he would have intended to deceive, 
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he could not; for the facts which he relates took place before 
the eyes of all, or were proved by miracles of which all were 
witness. This is particularly the case with the divine appari- 
tion in the burning bush. Moses proved to the people by many 
miracles that the Lord had spoken to him. As to the facts of 
past ages, they were equally well known to the people them- 
selves, who certainly would have contradicted him if his nar- 
rative were untrue. 


In like manner we might show the authenticity of the other 
sacred books of the Jews; for these also have the testimony of a 
whole nation in their favor; and their authors are either known 
to us as men worthy of credence, or must have been known as 
such at least to their contemporaries, who manifestly put implicit 
faith in their statements. 
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CHAPTER-TTL 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 
J. Divine ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 


22. Jesus of Nazareth proves Himself a divine mes- 
senger by miracles and prophecies. 


Although Christ was infinitely greater than Moses and the 
prophets, yet He had this in common with them, that He came 
as a messenger of God. We shall, therefore, first consider Him 
under this aspect. If, in establishing the divine mission of Moses, 
we were entitled to appeal to his personal character to prove the 
absence of deceit, or to his teaching, which far surpassed the wis- 
dom of his contemporaries, we are much more justified in doing 
so in regard to Christ, who Himself challenged His enemies to 
convince Him of sin (John viii. 46), who preached a doctrine 
far surpassing all worldly wisdom. To gain our point the more 
easily and safely, we shall prove His divine mission chiefly by 
His signs and miracles. 


Christ Himself appeals to His miracles as the most evident 
proof of His divine mission. When asked by St. John’s dis- 
ciples: “Art Thou He that is to come, or look we for an- 
other?” Jesus, who had just performed diverse miracles, 
answered: “Go and relate to John what you have heard and 
seen: The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are made clean, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise again, to the poor the gospel is 
preached” (Luke vii. 22). He raised Lazarus to life in order 
that the bystanders might believe that the Father had sent 
Him (John xi. 42). He declared to all: “The works them- 
selves, which I do, give testimony of Me that the Father hath 
sent Me” (John v. 36). 

If, as we have shown (11), miracles and prophecies are evi- 
dences of the truth of the statement in confirmation of which 
they have taken place, the assertion of Christ that He was 
sent by God, in proof of which He so often and solemnly ap- 
pealed to His miraculous works, receives a divine sanction, 
provided those miracles and prophecies were really such. But 
that they were true miracles and prophecies is beyond doubt. 
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I. That the extraordinary effects produced by Christ in 
animate as well as inanimate nature—in behalf of the sick, 
the possessed, and the dead—as related in the Gospel, were 
true miracles is evident : 

1. From the assurance with which Christ Himself appeals 
to them, thus challenging investigation: “If I do not the 
works of My Father, believe Me not. But if I do, though 
you will not believe Me, believe the works, that you may 
know and believe that the Father is in Me, and I in the 
Father” (John x. 37, 38). 

2. From the conviction of the disciples, who fearlessly 
. preached those facts as miracles and recorded them with all 
their circumstances, during the life of the eye-witnesses. 

3. From the confession of the bitterest enemies of Our 
Lord, the scribes and Pharisees, who openly acknowledged 
that He did many miracles (John x1. 47). 

4. From the acknowledgment of the later enemies of Chris- 
tianity, for instance of Celsus, Porphyrius, Julian the Apos- 
tate; who, being familiar with the philosophy and magic art 
of paganism, like the Pharisees, had recourse to the pretext 
that Jesus had worked miracles by the power of Satan. They 
did not reflect that he whom Christ dethroned, and whom He 
obliged to seek a dwelling in unclean animals, could not thus 
have worked his own destruction. 

5. From the nature of the facts themselves, and the man- 
ner in which they were performed. 


Jesus proved Himself Lord of inanimate nature. He multi- 
plied substances when He fed five thousand men with five loaves 
and two fishes (Matt. xiv. 17); and again four thousand with 
seven loaves and a few fishes (Matt. xv. 34) ; the tempests were 
instantly calmed at His word (Matt. vili. 26). What natural 
power could have produced such effects in such a manner? 

Jesus proved Himself Lord of life and death. He raised Laza- 
rus to life again after he had been four days in the grave 
(John xi.); by a single word He cured a man stricken with 
paralysis (Matt. ix. 6). If, at times, He used natural means to 
work cures, as when He spread clay over the eyes of the man 
born blind, and commanded him to wash himself in the pool of 
Siloe (John ix. 6, 7), He did so chiefly to show that all nature 
was subject to Him. He proved that He did not require such 
means by frequently healing the sick by His word, and by raising 
the dead to life. Thus He cured the ruler’s son at a distance, 
by the words: “Go, thy son liveth” (John iv. 50). 
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Has any one ever by magnetic or other occult power in an in- 
stant calmed the winds and troubled sea, multiplied substances, 
raised the dead to life, or cured all manner of diseases? It were 
wrong to infer from the occasional imposition of hands which 
Christ made use of that He employed magnetism or any similar 
means. The imposition of hands was a sacred rite; nor did Our 
Lord always employ it (Matt. ix. 6). 


6. From the truthfulness, holiness, and wisdom of God. 
The more calmly and deliberately the contemporaries of 
Christ considered those facts, the more irresistibly were they 
drawn to recognize them as miracles, and, consequently, as 
proofs of His divine mission. God, who is all-truthful, all- 
holy, and all-wise, could not, on the one hand, bestow upon 
an imposter a power by which men would be the more in- 
evitably led into the most pernicious errors the more sin- 
cerely they inquired ; nor could God, on the other hand, leave 
men bereft of the means of discovering the fraud and of 
escaping the toils of imposture. This, however, would have 
been the case if the miracles of Christ were only apparent 
miracles. 


II. The supernatural character of Christ’s prophecies is 
established with equal certainty. He frequently foretold 
future events. “Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son 
of man shall be betrayed to the chief priests and the scribes, 
and they shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him 
to the Gentiles to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified, 
and the third day He shall rise again” (Matt. xx. 18, 19). 
Among the prophecies of Jesus are that of His betrayal by 
Judas, the flight of the disciples, the threefold denial by St. 
Peter (Mark xiv. 9). History shows us how accurately these 
prophecies have been fulfilled. 


It is evident that in these predictions there is question of free 
actions altogether unknowable by natural power. For those 
events depended on the free will of the Jews, of Pilate and the 
Romans, of the soldiers, of the disciples, of God Himself. Jesus 
foretold events more in detail than the prophets, and thereby 
showed that He did not merely repeat their prophecies. He 
foretold what was to come with the greatest assurance, making 
the belief in His divine mission dependent on His prophecies as 
well as on His miracles. “At present I tell you before it come 


to pass, that when it shall come to pass, you may believe that I 
am He” (John xiii. 9). 
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23. The divine mission of Christ is proved in particular 
by His resurrection from the dead. 


Since Our Lord wished, as it were, to summarize the proofs 
for His divine mission in the miracle of His resurrection, it is 
meet that we should also treat this fact as a proof comprising in 
itself all the other evidences for Christ’s divine mission. And 
such it is in reality, whether we consider it as a miracle or as 
the fulfilment of a prophecy. 


I. The resurrection as a miracle. Three things are to be 
established concerning this fact: (1) the fact itself, (2) its 
miraculous character, and (3) its value as an evidence. 

1. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is an undoubted fact. 

a. It is proved by the most reliable witnesses. 


As such must be reckoned the disciples of Christ, who preached 
the resurrection before the world. Their truthfulness and sin- 
cerity are manifested in their whole conduct. Nor had they any 
motive for deceiving. They foresaw, and soon experienced, that 
their preaching the resurrection of Christ would lead to persecu- 
tion and death. Even had they wished, they could not deceive. 
It would have been impossible in so short a time, amidst such 
confusion, to unite on a common plan of action. Much less was 
it possible to execute such a plan without being betrayed by some 
of the many accomplices. 

The circumstances under which Christ appeared after the 
resurrection prove that the disciples themselves were not deceived. 
He appeared not to a few, but to many; even to “more than five 
hundred brethren at once” (1. Cor. xv. 6). He appeared not 
only once, but repeatedly during forty days; not only in the dark- 
ness of night, but in the light of day. He ate with them, and 
showed them the prints of His wounds, and commanded one of 
the disciples to touch them. So far were they from being over- 
credulous that the report of the women at first appeared to them 
as idle tales (Luke xxiv. 11). They would hardly trust their 
own eyes (Luke xxiv. 37) ; and even those who were convinced 
by obvious proofs could find no credence with their brethren 
(Mark xvi. 13). 

The murderers of Christ are witnesses to His resurrection, in 
the first place, by their behavior towards the Roman guards. 
Instead of insisting upon the soldiers being tried and severely 
punished, they bribed them, that they might say that, whilst they 
were asleep, the disciples had stolen the body of Jesus. St. 
Matthew (xxviii. 13), some eight years after the occurrence, 
before Jews and Romans, asserts this fact without fear of contra- 
diction. Secondly, they render the same testimony by their be- 
havior towards the disciples. Instead of bringing them to task 
and punishing them for this pretended crime, they merely im- 
posed silence upon them (Act iv. 18). 


. 
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Finally, the entire world, by its faith in the resurrection, bears 
witness to the same fact. But a few weeks after the event the 
apostles preached the resurrection, and based upon it the divinity 
of the Christian religion (Acts. ii. 32). ° Forthwith three thou- 
sand profess their faith in the resurrection, and the number of 
believers, and, consequently, of indirect witnesses to the divine 
mission of Christ, increased from day to day. 


b. Internal evidence manifestly shows that the disappear- 


ance of the body of Christ cannot otherwise be explained than 
by His resurrection from the dead. 


It is certain that Christ’s body was really buried. The authors 
of the gospels give detailed evidence of the fact; and the Jews 
demanded a Roman guard for the grave to prevent the possibility 
of deceit. 

It is certain that Christ was really dead. Jews and Romans 
were convinced of His death. His enemies did not allow Him 
to be taken from the cross alive. The opening of His side, and 
the flow of blood and water, removed the last shade of doubt con- 
cerning His death. Nor had the Jews at any time recourse to 
the subterfuge of an apparent death. 

It is certain that Christ’s body was not swallowed up by an 
earthquake. The winding-sheets were left intact; and the napkin 
that had been about His bead lay apart, wrapped up into one 
place (John xx. 7). Nor is there any trace of such an earth- 
quake to be found. 

It is certain that Christ's body was not removed by the disciples. 
Their fear was manifestly too great; and if they had attempted 
such a thing they certainly would have been prevented. 

It is no less certain that the body had disappeared on the third 
day. In what maner? The admission of His resurrection from 
the dead is the only explanation that involves no contradiction. 


2. The resurrection is undoubtedly a miracle. If a certain 
miracle is at all possible, the fact in question must be consid- 
ered such; for it evidently leaves no room for reasonable or 
well-grounded, but only for an unreasonable and groundless, 
doubt. ‘The resurrection is evidently a miracle, because it 


could not be effected by any created natural force, but only 
by divine power. 


a. That the resuscitation of a dead person—that is the reunion 
of the soul with the body—is beyond human power is evident from 
experience. And how could human activity, which can be exerted 
directly only on the body, and only indirectly through the body 
on the soul, recall the departed soul, over which it has no power, 
to its abandoned tenement? 


as = 
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b. Nor can spirits, good or evil, raise the dead to life. For 
they have no power to withdraw the souls from the reward or 
punishment apportioned to them by God at their departure from 
life, and to put them again in the state of probation. Moreover, 
the evil spirits, in particular, certainly possess no power over the 
souls of the blessed, who are entirely in the hands of God; and 
if the good angels have any such power it is only as the instru- 
ments of God, who is Himself the chief agent. 

3. The miracle of the resurrection is an undoubted evi- 
dence of Christ's divine mission. If God cannot possibly 
work miracles in favor of one who falsely pretends to be a 
divine messenger, and appeals to such miracles as a proof of 
his divine mission (11), this is most certainly the case when, 
as in the present instance, the miracle is most evident and 
the appeal to it most explicit. 


“Some of the scribes and Pharisees answered Him, saying: 
Master, we would see a sign from Thee. Who, answering, said 
to them: An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign; and 
a sign shall not be given it, but the sign of Jonas the prophet. 
For as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, 
so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the earth three days 
and three nights” (Matt. xii. 38-40). Again, challenged by the 
Jews to prove His divine authority, Jesus said to them: “Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will rebuild it. . . . He, however, 
spoke of the temple of His body” (John ii. 18-21). ‘The Jews 
understood and remembered these words. Therefore, wishing to 
frustrate the prophecy, they demanded a guard to be stationed at 
the grave. “We have remembered that that seducer said, while 
He was yet alive: After three days I will rise again” (Matt. 
xxvii. 63). 

II. The resurrection as the fulfilment of a prophecy. Our 
Lord could have appealed to His resurrection as a summary 
proof of His divine mission, because it presented the double 
feature of a miracle and a prophecy, and thus comprised the 
sum-total of all evidence. In this case it will suffice briefly 
to consider the fact of the prediction, its character as a real 
prophecy, and its force as an evidence. 

1. His resurrection was foretold by Christ in the presence 
both of His disciples (Matt. xx. 19) and of His enemies 
(Matt. xii. 38, 40). He predicted His resurrection as often 
as He referred to it as an evidence of His divine mission; 
whence the fact of the prophecy is manifest. 
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2. This prediction was a real prophecy. Christ was certain 
that His resurrection would take place on the third day ; for 
He appealed to it expressly, and made the belief in His divine 
mission dependent on it. But it was only by supernatural 
means that He could foresee His resurrection, since it de- 
pended altogether on the free action of God. 

3. This prophecy is an incontrovertible evidence of His di- 
vine mission. In proof of this assertion all those arguments 
may be adduced by which the convincing force of miracles 
and prophecies in general is established. But those argu- 
ments are the more conclusive in the present case because 
Christ Himself considers the prediction of His resurrection 
alone a sufficient evidence of His divine mission. 


24. Christ is the new law-giver and prophet promised 
in the Old Law. 

The law of Moses was only to last until a promised law- 
giver and prophet should establish a new law and bring the 
divine revelation to its completion. Christ in divers ways 
proves Himself to be that law-giver and prophet. 

1. History testifies that Christ actually established a new 
Taw. For, after Christ the Christian law exists as a fact, as 
before Him the Mosaic. In unmistakable terms He expresses 
His intention to found a new law. He is to remove the bar- 
rier that separates Jew from gentile, so that there will be but 
one shepherd and one flock (John x. 16). He perfects the 
Old Law by new precepts: “It was said to your fathers, . . 
but I say to you” (Matt. iv.). But as His mission was to ful- 
fil what was prefigured, and to develop and perfect what was 
contained as in a germ in the Old Law, He could truly say 
that He “was come not to destroy, but to fulfil the law” (Matt. 
v. 17). Hence it follows that He is the law-giver promised 
by Moses; for only one law-giver is promised, and besides 
Christ no other arose in Israel. 

2. It is manifest that Christ is the prophet like unto Moses 
promised in the Old Law and, consequently, the new law- 
giver ; for all those features by which Moses is distinguished 
from the other prophets are strikingly verified in Him. 


a. Moses acted as a law-giver, which was. the case with none of 
the other prophets. Christ alone resembles him in this. 
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b. Moses distinguished himself by the miracles wrought by him 
in confirmation of the law he promulgated. Christ worked more 
miracles than all the other prophets, so that their very number 
characterizes Him as the prophet that was foretold (Matt. xi. 
3, 4). 

c. Moses conversed familiarly with God more than any other of 
the prophets (Num. xii. 6-8; Deut. xxxiv. 10, 11). But Moses 
beheld only the emblem of God, while Christ contemplated the 
essence of God. Of Him it is written: “The only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared it” (John 
i. 18). 

d. Moses, moreover, distinguished himself as the deliverer of 
the people to whom he gave the law. But Christ was in a higher 
sense the deliverer of the people to whom He proclaimed His law. 
He delivered it from sin, and could truly say: “If the Son of man 
shall make you free, you shall be free indeed’ (John viii. 36). 


3. Jesus Christ declared in express terms that He was the 
prophet promised in the law, the Messias, and, therefore, the 
law-giver. As the Samaritan woman who had recognized in 
Him an inspired prophet, who knew the secrets of her heart, 
said to Him: “I know that the Messias cometh, who is called 
the Christ ; therefore when He shall come He shall tell us all 
things,’ Jesus said to her: “I am He, who speak with thee” 
(John iv. 25, 26). This explicit statement of Jesus, that He 
was the Christ, the promised new law-giver, must, therefore, 
be received as an infallible truth, because He had by miracles 
proved Himself a messenger of God, who as such could only 
speak the truth, 


25. Jesus Christ proved Himself to be the true Son of 
God. 

The divine origin and, consequently, the truth of the religion of 
Christ has been sufficiently established by the foregoing proofs; 
for a religion proclaimed by a true messenger of God is, by that 
very fact, divine. But the divinity of our religion appears in still 
clearer light when it is shown that its founder was the Son of 
God, and, therefore, God Himself. Of the numerous proofs for 
the divinity of Christ we shall select only those that may be estab- 
lished on the truths already demonstrated. 


We must lay down as a fundamental principle that what- 
ever a divine envoy asserts in regard to the substance of the 
religion he announces is sealed with the divine authority. If 
the messenger of God asserts that he is the Son of God, God 
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Himself, this truth, doubtless, belongs to the substance of the 
religion he proclaims ; for, in this case, he must be worshipped 
as God. Since, therefore, the divine mission of Christ has 
been established, and thus His statements regarding His re- 
ligion are stamped with the seal of divine authority, there re- 
mains only the question: whether Christ in any way declared 
Himself to be the Son of God. 


Viewing the matter from a merely natural standpoint, if Christ 
declared Himself to be the Son of God, we are placed in the alter- 
native either to consider Him as true God or to regard Him as 
the most criminal of all men; for the greatest of all crimes is 
falsely to asert one’s self as God. Now, all men, even His 
enemies, acknowledge Christ to have been of a wise, upright, and 
blameless character ; therefore they cannot logically doubt of the 
truth of His statement when He says He is the Son of God. 


1. Christ expressly declares Himself to be the true Son of 
God, consequently, God Himself. 

a. When the Jews reproached Him for working miracles 
on the Sabbath, He answered that He, as the Son, had the 
same power as the Father. 


“My Father worketh until now; and I work. Hereupon, there- 
fore, the Jews sought the more to kill Him; because He did not 
only break the Sabbath, but also said God was His Father, mak- 
ing Himself equal to God. Then Jesus answered and said to 
them: Amen, amen, I say unto you, the Son cannot do anything 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father doing; for what things 

.soever He doth, these the Son also doth in like manner... . For 
as the Father raiseth up the dead, and giveth life, so the Son also 
giveth life to whom He will.... For as the Father hath life in 
Himself, so He hath given to the Son also to have life in Him- 
SClineie Ou sent Lo “John; and he gave testimony to the truth. 

. But I have a greater testimony than that of John. For 
the works which the Father hath given Me to perfect, the works 
themselves which I do, give testimony of Me, that the Father 
hath sent Me” (John v. 17-36). 

The words of Christ can have no other meaning than that 
which the Jews really attributed to them. If it were not evident 
in what sense He called Himself the Son of God, all doubt is 
removed by His appeal to the testimony of John the Baptist. For 
John had said: “This is He of whom I said: After me there 
cometh a man who is preferred before me: because He was before 
me. And I gave testimony that this is the Son of God” (John 
its 30- 34), Jesus was before John only because, as God, He was 
from all eternity. Christ Himself, far from giving any other 
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meaning to His words, or calling Himself the Son of God in a 
metaphorical sense, confirmed the truth of His assertion. The 
Jews had taken offence at His words; yet Jesus only renewed 
the assertion that God was His Father, and Himself the Son of 
God, by attributing to Himself the same power as the Father. 
“What things soever He [the Father] doeth, doth in like manner 
the Son.” Now, only He who is almighty does in like manner 
what God the Father does; and only He who is almighty and 
God Himself can, like the Father, give life to whom He pleases. 
Christ acknowledged only one distinction between Himself and 
the Father, namely, that of person. 


b. Christ approves and commends the faith of Simon Peter, 
who, by divine inspiration, clearly and definitely recognized 
in Him the true Son of God. 


When, in answer to His question: ‘““Who do men say that the 
Son of man is?” the apostles replied: “Some John the Baptist, 
and other some Elias, and others Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets,” Jesus continued: “But who do you say that I am?” 
Simon Peter answered: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” But Jesus answered and spoke to him: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
to thee, but My Father who is in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 13-17). 


c. Jesus declared solemnly, before the tribunal, that He 
was indeed the Son of God, in the true sense of the word,— 
He who sitteth at the right hand of the Father, i.e., who has 
the power of God—He who shall come in the clouds of 
heaven to judge the world. He is accused of blasphemy be- 
cause, being questioned if He is Christ the Son of God, He 
answered in the affirmative (Matt. xxvi. 63-66). Moreover, 
He was declared worthy of death because He made Himself 
the Son of God (John xix. 7). 

2. Jesus attributed to Himself the attribute of eternity, and 
declared that He proceeded from the Father—that is, that He 
was the true Son of God, God Himself. 


When the Jews asked Him, “Where is Thy Father?” He 
answered: “Neither Me do you know, nor My Father: if you did 
know Me, perhaps you would know My Father also. ... From 
God I proceeded and came: for I am not of Myself, but He sent 
Me. ... Abraham your father rejoiced that he might see My 
day; he saw it and was glad. The Jews, therefore, said to Him: 
Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou seen Abraham ? 
Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham 
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was made, I am. They took up stones, therefore, to cast at Him. 
But Jesus hid Himself and went out of the temple” (John viii. 
19-56). 

Jesus plainly affirmed His divinity when He said that He was 
before Abraham and from eternity; for the whole unchangeable 
past and future is implied in the words “J am.’ It was because 
of this plain language that the Jews resolved to stone Him. Nor 
did Jesus correct them as having misunderstood His words, which 
He certainly would not have failed to do in so important a mat- 
ter, if they had actually mistaken His meaning. It is clear, there- 
fore, in what sense Jesus said that He had “come out” from, and 
was “‘sent” by, the Father, namely, by generation; in which sense 
He calls God His Father. 


3. Jesus declares that He has the same nature as God the 
Father. 


Challenged by the Jews to say frankly whether He was the 
Christ, Jesus answered: “I speak to you, and you believe not; 
the works that I do in the name of My Father, they give testi- 
mony of Me.... My sheep hear My voice; and I know them and 
they follow Me. And I give them life everlasting. ... That 
which My Father hath given Me is greater than all; and no man 
can snatch them out of the hand of My Father. J and the Father 
are one. The Jews then took up stones to stone Him. Jesus 
answered them: many good works I have shown you from the 
Father; for which of those works do you stone Me? The Jews 
answered Him: For a good work we stone Thee not, but for a 
blasphemy; and because that Thou being man makest Thyself 
God. Jesus answered them: Is it not written in your law: I said 
you are gods? If He called them gods to whom the word of God 
was spoken, and the scripture cannot be broken; do you say of 
Him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world: 
Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am the son of God? If I 
do not the works of My Father, believe Me not. But if I do, 
though you wili not believe Me, believe the works, that you may 
know and believe that the Father is in Me and I in the Father. 
They sought, therefore, to take Him; but He escaped out of their 
hands” (John x. 25-39). This oneness of nature of the Father 
and the Son and their consequent unity of will is to be the model 
of charity between His followers; and, therefore, Christ prays to 
the Father that His disciples may be one, as He and the Father. 
are one (John xvii. 11). 


4. Apparent contradictions in other passages are easily ex- 
plained if we only attend to the circumstances in which the 
words were spoken. 
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a. Sometimes Christ attributes divinity to the Father alone; 
not, however, in contradistinction to the Son, but to false gods. 
“This is eternal life, that they may know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent” ( (John xvii. 3). 
From the fact that the pagan gods are not true gods it does not 
follow that Jesus Christ is not true God. Moreover, it is ex- 
pressly asserted in the text that the knowledge of the Son, as well 
as that of the Father, is life-giving. 

6. When Christ says: “The Father is greater than 1” (John 
xiv. 28), He speaks of Himself as man. There is question here 
of His returning to His Father. As man He also prays to His 
Father and is obedient to Him. 

c. When He says that it is not His, but His Father’s, to grant 
to the sons of Zebedee to sit at His right hand or His left (Matt. 
xx. 23), He means that it was not His by that title under which 
it was asked, i.e., the title of kindred; but that this favor depended 
upon God’s decree. Elsewhere He expressly says that to Him is 
given “all power in heaven and on earth” (Matt. xxviii. 18). 

d. It was only in His capacity of envoy of God that He was 
ignorant of the day of judgment (Mark xiii. 32) ; as the messen- 
ger of God He was not empowered to reveal this truth, though 
He new it as the judge of the living and the dead. 

e. By the words: “Why dost thou call Me good? None is good 
but God alone” (Luke xviii. 19), Jesus would only lead the 
young man in the gospel to the knowledge of His divinity; as if 
He would say: if 1 am good, as thou callest Me, know, then, that 
I am God. 


26. The divinity of Christ is proved by the preaching of 
the apostles. 
Here two questions come under discussion: (1) what authority 


is to be attributed to the teaching of the apostles, and (2) whether 
the apostles preached the divinity of Christ. 


I. The authority of the teaching of the apostles may be 
considered under a twofold aspect—a natural and a super- 
natural,—according as we regard it as resting on natural or 
supernatural prodade 

1. Considered from a merely natural standpoint, the teach- 
ing of the apostles concerning the person of Christ must be 
regarded as of the greatest weight. For if we may in any 
case argue from the teaching of the disciples to that of the 
master, we may safely do so in the present instance, since 
Christ appointed His apostles as the heralds of His doctrine. 
He must, therefore, have carefully expounded to them the 
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meaning of the fundamental dogmas of His religion, to pre- 
vent the baneful consequences which would also ensue. If, 
then, any one had the facilities of conceiving rightly of the 
doctrine of Christ, it was certainly His apostles, who con- 
stantly conversed with Him during His public life. Nor had 
any others, to the same extent, occasion to convince them- 
selves of the truth of Christ’s doctrine by His miracles as the 
apostles had, being constant witnesses of His actions. 

Zale teaching of the apostles possesses a still higher 
authority if we consider it from a supernatural standpoint. 

a. By the very fact that Christ gave to His apostles the 
same mission which He Himself had received from His 
Father (John xx. 21) they were made partakers of the mag- 
isterial power of Christ, their head. Hence the miracles and 
prophecies which prove the divinity of Christ’s teaching no 
less confirm the teaching of the apostles. Without further 
supernatural facts, therefore, the teaching of the apostles 
rests upon the same divine evidence as the divine mission of 
Christ Himself. 

__b. The apostles themselves, by numerous miracles, prove 

their divine mission, as well as the truth of their own and 
Christ’s doctrine, the meaning of which they rightly under- 
stood after the descent of the Holy Ghost. “They, going 
forth, preached everywhere, the Lord working withal and 
confirming the word with signs that followed” (Mark xvi. 
20). That which is here summarized we find fully explained 
in the Acts of the Apostles. The first appearance of the 
apostles on the day of Pentecost was attended by miraculous 
facts, in consequence of which, on that very day, three thou- 
sand souls were added to the Christian fold. “And fear came 
upon every soul; many wonders also and signs were done by 
the apostles in Jerusalem’’ (Acts ii. 43). 

II. That the apostles did preach the divinity of Jesus Christ 
is evident from numerous passages in their writings. 

1. According to the teaching of the apostles, Jesus Christ 
is the true Son of God, and God Himself. 


a. St. John, whose gospel was especially intended to refute 
Cerinthus, who had denied the divinity of Christ, begins by 
establishing this fundamental doctrine. “In the beginning was 
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the Word, ... and the Word was God” (John i. 1). Christ, the 
Word made man, is, therefore, called God in the strictest sense. 

b. “We know that the Son of God is come, and He hath given 
us understanding, that we may know the true God, and may be in 
His true Son. This is the true God, and life eternal” (1 John v. 
20). Christ, the true Son, is, therefore, true God. 

c. “Of whom [the Israelites] is Christ according to the flesh, 
who is over all things God blessed forever’? (Rom. ix. 5). 

d. In words no less evident, the apostle St. Thomas confessed 
his belief in the divinity of Christ when, beholding His glorious 
wounds, he exclaimed: “My Lord and my God” (John xx. 26). 


2. According to the teaching of the apostles, Christ pos- 
sesses divine attributes and the very fulness of the Godhead. 

a, “The same [the Word] was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was made nothing 
that was made” (John i. 2, 3). Here eternity and omnipotence 
are plainly attributed to Christ. 

b. In like manner, St. Paul teaches that by Him and in Him 
all things are created and consist (Col. i. 16, 17): and that He 
“upholds all things by the power of His word” (Heb. i. 3). Christ © 
is, therefore, the Creator and Preserver of the world; conse- 
quently, omnipotent. 

c. “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead corporally” 
(Col. ii. 9); 1e., not apparently, but in reality. 


3. The apostles attribute to Christ divine nature, and rep- 
resent Him as equal to the Father. 

“Being in the form of God, [He] thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a ser- 
vant, being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a 
man” (Phil. ii. 6, 7). By the form of a servant is here meant 
human nature; and, consequently, by the form of God, the divine 
nature. Christ was like to men by his human nature; therefore 
He is also said to be like to God by the identity of His nature 
with the divine nature. 


27. The entire chain of revelation possesses a remark- 
able coherence, each link bearing a threefold evidence. 

Such, by God’s providence, is the coherence of revelation from 
the origin of the human race to the time of the apostles that 
(1) every link bears its own evidence, (2) that every preceding 
link proves the divinity of the following, and (3) that every 


succeeding one, in turn, bears witness to the supernatural char- 
acter of the foregoing. 


1. That every link of revelation bears in itself the evidence 
of its divinity we have seen from the miracles that attended 
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each single phase. We called attention to the miracles attend- 
ing the Mosaic and the Christian revelations ; but God gave 
also to the patriarchs by miraculous facts, and to our first 
parents by His visible converse, evidences of His supernatural 
communication with them. 

2. That the Mosiac revelation, which comprehends also the 
revelations made to our first parents and to the patriarchs, 
bears witness to the divinity of the Christian revelation fol- 
lows from the promise of a future law-giver (19). Since 
Jesus Christ alone possessed the marks given by Moses, He 
alone is the promised law-giver (24). In like manner, the 
divine mission of Christ was a warrant for that of the 
apostles, who continued His work (26). Hence every forego- 
ing rvelation is, consequently, an evidence of the succeeding. 

3. We may convince ourselves of the divine origin of 
Christianity by beginning with the last link of the chain, the 
miracles of the apostles, which are evidences of their divine 
mission, or, in fact, with those miracles which in later times 
testified to the truth of Christianity; the apostles and the 
Church of succeeding centuries, as divinely accredited mes- 
sengers, proclaiming to us the divine mission of Christ and 
the truth of His entire doctrine. Again, Christ, thus ap- 
proved as a divine teacher, shows us the divine mission of 
Moses, and the divine origin of the Mosaic law; for He ap- 
peals to the Law and to Moses, who had written of Him 
(John v. 46). Moses, on his part, proves the divinity of the 
patriarchal and of the primitive revelations (20). Hence each 
link is an evidence of the foregoing. 

Thus it is manifest that each link in the chain of revela- 
tion carries with it a triple evidence of its divinity. 


II. THe Mriracutous Facts or REVELATION PROVED BY 
Various EvIDENCES 


28. The evidences of Christianity are documentary as 
well as historic. 

1. As in the case of the Mosaic (21), so also in the case 
of the Christian revelation, the question arises, on what evi- 
dence those facts and circumstances rest by which its divinity 
_is proved. As in the former, so also in the latter case, we 
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must refer to the documents in which those facts are 
recorded. The arguments thus far advanced, therefore, de- 
pend upon the authenticity of the writings of the apostles 
and their disciples. 

2. The revelation of Christ has this advantage, that it is 
not only testified by His apostles and disciples, but has brought 
about momentous historical facts, which of themselves, inde- 
pendently of the Sacred Writings, would suffice to prove the 
divinity of its origin. For, the rapid spread of the Christian 
religion, the direct and indirect testimony of the martyrs, no 
less than the writings of the apostles, give evidence that the 
Christian religion bears.an unmistakably divine character. 
We are, therefore, justified in adding these proofs to the doc- 
umentary evidence for the divinity of our religion. 


29. The truth of those supernatural facts on which 
rests the divinity of the Christian religion is proved from 
the books of the New Testament. 

It suffices for our purpose to prove the authenticity of those 
parts of the New Testament in which the facts establishing the 
divinity of our religion are related—the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles. If at times we have appealed to the epistles of 
the apostles (26), it was only in those cases in which there was 
sufficient evidence from the Gospels; and our citations have been 
only from those epistles against the authencity of which no seri- 
ous objections have ever been raised. For the rest, the authen- 
ticity of the latter, in general, is based on the same evidence as. 
that of the Gospels and of the Acts. 


Taking here for granted what we have shown above (21) 
concerning the twofold authenticity of the Sacred Writings, 
it is our task to prove the genuineness and integrity of the 
Gospels and the Acts, and to show the truthfulness of their 
respective authors. 

1. That said writings are genuine, i.e., composed by the 
apostles and their disciples, is testified (a) by Christian an- 
tiquity, which either expressly attributes them to the apostles, 
or, at least, venerates them as apostolic writings. (b) An 
imposture would have been impossible during the lifetime of 
the apostles, as the latter would manifestly protest ; nor could 
spurtous books be subsequently introduced, as the Christians 
would evidently oppose the introduction of any new and un- 
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heard-of-writings as coming from the apostles. The strict- 
ness with which the Sacred Writings were tested by the early 
Church may be inferred from the fact that even some authen- 
tic books were in the beginning called in question. (c) Also 
intrinsic marks go to prove that the books of the New Testa-: 
ment were written in the apostolic times, and either by eye- 
witnesses or by those who learned the facts immediately from 
eye-witnesses. So accurate a knowledge of persons, places, 
and things as is manifested in the Gospels and in the Acts 
could not well be supposed in others than eye-witnesses. The 
language used is the so-called Hellenic idiom, abounding in 
Hebraisms, then common among the Greek-speaking Jews, 
as may be found in contemporary writers,- like Josephus 
Flavius. 


2. A falsification of the books in essential parts would be 
impracticable. (a) Such a falsification is the less feasible the 
more numerous the copies of a book are, fhe more widely it is 
read, and the more carefully it is guarded against corruption. 
Now, the books of the New Testament were soon to be found 
in many hands, and were translated into various languages. 
They were read in public and in private. Not only the priest, 
but also the people watched jealously over each word and ex- 
pression with which they were familiar from childhood ; and 
as soon as heresies sprang up neither the heretics nor the 
faithful could make any change without being detected, 
(b) We possess manuscripts, of which some date back to the 
seventh, some to the sixth and fifth, and some even to the 
fourth century, which amply testify to the substantial iden- 
tity of the present with the then existing text. Also the 
works of the holy fathers, in which the Scriptures are ex- 


pounded and in great part preserved, bear testimony to the 
same fact. 


3. The truthfulness of the authors is warranted (a) by the 
testimony of all the converts to Christianity, whether Jews 
or gentiles, who in accepting the Christian religion professed 
their belief in the Sacred Books, on whose testimony it mainly 
rested. (b)As we conclude from the trustworthiness of a 
book to the truthfulness of its author, so we may, on the 
other hand, from the truthfulness of the author infer the 
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reliability of the work. Now, the sacred writers could have 
had sufficient knowledge of the facts they narrate, since they 
were either eye-witnesses or, at least, learned the facts imme- 
diately from eye-witnesses. That they had no intention of 
deceiving is manifest from a mere glance at the Gospels, for 
with the greatest uniformity there is sufficient diversity to ~ 
show that there could have been no conspiracy among them. 
Everywhere we have the evident marks of sincerity ; they re- 
veal the perfidy of Judas, the denial by Peter, and other short- 
comings of the disciples. And what could induce them to 
invent facts from which they had nothing to gain but poverty, 
contempt, persecution, and death? 

Even had they wished to do so, they could not have de- 
ceived; for the facts in question had taken place before the 
eyes of many who were still living ; and the enemies of Chris- 
tianity would certainly have frustrated all attempts at deceit, 
and corrected exaggerated statements. However, the bitterest 
enemies of the Christian religion, like Celsus, admitted the 

‘truth of the gospel narratives, while they tried to explain the 
miracles of Christ as the effects of magic art. 


30. The rapid spread of the Christian religion, as testi- 
fied in history, is an incontrovertible evidence of its 
divinity. 

The rapid spread of Christianity is testified by St. Paul when 
he says (Col. i. 6) that the gospel “is in the whole world, and 
bringeth fruit and groweth.” Tertullian (Apol. c. 37), address- 
ing the pagans, says: “We are only of yesterday, and fill all your 
cities, islands, and fortified places, . . .. leaving you only the . 
temples.” And Pliny, governor of Bithynia (about a.p. 107), 
writes to the emperor Trajan that what he calls the Christian 
superstition had already infected cities, villages, and country 
districts (Ep. x. 97). 

I. Let us first consider the mere natural force of this fact 
as an evidence. When a religion which grounds its truth 
upon supernatural facts, that is, on signs and miracles, makes 
such rapid progress, even among cultured nations, in so short 
a time, we are justified in concluding that those facts were 
sufficiently established to those who were led by them to em- 
brace that religion. This applies particularly to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the fundamental proof of His Divinity, to 
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which St. Paul in his preaching chiefly appeals (1 Cor. i. 23), 
and which was inserted among the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed. The conversion of the world is, therefore, a proof 
that the facts adduced by the apostles in support of the 
divine origin of Christianity were acknowledged to be fully 
established truths. 

II. But still greater is the force of this argument if con- 
sidered from a supernatural standpoint. 

A religion which, while professing to be revealed, is propa- 
gated in a supernatural manner receives in this divine aid the 
same sanction as one professing to be a divine messenger receives 
by the gift of miracles. Christianity is, therefore, a divine re- 
ligion if it can be shown that its rapid spread was the work of 
God. But the miraculous works of Christ and the apostles as 
related in Scripture form part of the Christian religion; conse- 


quently their truth is also established by all the arguments that 
go to prove the divine origin of Christianity. 


The rapid spread of Christianity will be shown to be a 
miracle of the moral order if we consider, on the one hand, 
the obstacles to be overcome and, on the other hand, the in- 
adequacy of the means of overcoming them. 

1. These obstacles were partly internal and partly external. 

a. Among the internal obstacles was the Jewish origin of 
Christianity, which naturally rendered it contemptible to 
Greeks and Romans. Besides, its dogmas, though in some 
points perhaps attractive, were, owing to their incomprehen- 
sible mysteries, to the necessity of submitting the understand- 
ing, and of adoring a crucified God, repulsive to many ; while 
. the severity of its morals rendered it distasteful to a sensual 
generation. 

b. External obstacles originated (1) from the Jews, who 
shrank from communion with other nations, clung to their 
ancient customs, and expected a Messias of earthly splendor. 
Still greater were the obstacles arising (2) from the pagams; 
from statesmen, who looked on the pagan religion as the bul- 
wark of Roman power ; from the priests, who derived emolu- 
ment and influence from the pagan religion; from the 
philosophers, who, depraved with sensuality or puffed up 
with self-conceit, were unwilling to submit to the folly of the 
cross; from the artists who were employed in the service of 
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idolatry; from the people, in fine, who, though estranged 
from the pagan religion, yet delighted in the revelry of pagan 
feasts. 

2. The rapid diffusion of Christianity in spite of these dif- 
ficulties cannot be ascribed to natural causes. The unity of 
the empire, which afforded a certain facility of intercourse, 
favored, but could not effect this extension, and was, on the 
other hand, a hindrance, since it afforded equal opportunity 
of persecuting Christianity. The general disposition might 
be said to be favorable, inasmuch as a conviction of the futil- 
ity of paganism prevailed; but irreligion and indifference 
were, again, a serious obstacle. Commercial enterprise and 
military expeditions may have diffused some knowledge of 
Christianity ; but with this knowledge were disseminated also 
the strongest prejudices against it. The charity of the Chris- » 
tians might attract some; but not all converts needed assist- 
ance ; the means of the early Christians were limited, and con- 
versions from motives of self-interest would not have been 
lasting in times of persecution. If, finally, we attribute the 
rapid spread of Christianity to the gift of miracles, possessed 
by the apostles and their disciples, we thereby acknowledge 
its divinity, as well as the truth of those facts upon which it 
rests. We may, therefore, apply to the spread of Christian- 
ity St. Augustine’s argument for the truth of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ: Either Christianity was miraculously propa- 
gated, and is, therefore, of divine origin; or it was not 
miraculously propagated, and in this case its extension is 
for that very reason much the more a miracle (de Civ. Dei 
x MMUCH 9.) a 

If other religions, e.g. Mohammedanism, have had a speedy 
extension, the causes, on reflection, will be found to be natural. 
Such religions had few dogmatic truths, flattered the sensual 


cravings of man, were favored by those in power, were imposed 
by force, or offered temporal advantages. 


31. The divinity of the Christian religion is proved by 
the testimony of the martyrs. 

The martyrs of early Christian times may be regarded from a 
natural and from a supernatural standpoint. Regarded from a 
natural point of view, in spite of tortures and even death, they 
professed their conviction of the truth of those facts upon which 


\ 
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the Christian religion is founded. So far they are, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, witnesses to those facts. Regarded from 
a supernatural point of view, they displayed a fortitude resulting, 
not from human, but from divine power. In this respect their 
fortitude is a miracle of the moral order, wrought by ,God in 
testimony of the truth of that religion for which they suffered 
and died, and, at the same time, in testimony of those facts upon 
which this religion is based. 


I. A testimony which would be sufficient to substantiate 
any other fact of moment must also suffice as proof of those 
facts to which Christianity appeals as evidences of its divinity. 
Now, the testimony of the martyrs is doubtless such as would 
suffice to establish any other fact as certain; consequently, it 
is a sufficient evidence of those facts which form the ground- 
work of the Christian religion. 

The testimony of the martyrs possessed all those qualities 
which we can require in an evidence. 

1. First, as regards the number of the witnesses; it was, 
according to the records of Christian and pagan writers, ex- 
traordinary. Many of them were eye-witnesses of the works 
of Christ; as, for instance, the apostles, and the other disciples 
who, like them, gave their lives for their faith. Others, 
again, were eye-witnesses of the miracles wrought by the 
apostles and by their disciples. Still greater was the number 
of indirect witnesses, i.e., of such as, convinced by the testi- 
mony of others who had seen the miracles of the apostles and 
disciples, embraced Christianity in later times. Many of these 
were also eye-witnesses of miracles wrought by the preachers 
of the faith; for the gift of miracles was not unfrequent in 
the early ages of Christianity. 

2. If we next consider the personal qualities of the wit- 
nesses, they certainly possessed both a sufficient knowledge of 
what they testified and sufficient probity to testify the truth. 
There was question of conspicuous patent facts, a knowledge 
of which was not only easy to obtain, but even forced itself on 
the observer, and challenged investigation. Besides, there is 
no doubt that a witness means to tell the truth as often as his 
testimony, far from bringing him any advantage, entails the 


loss of property, and of life itself. This was the case with the 
martyrs. 


| 
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The difference between the testimony of the martyrs and that 
of fanatics who have given their lives for false opinions is this: 
the martyrs bore testimony to facts; fanatics, at most, to their 
own convictions. Death for one’s opinion is no proof of its truth; 
but the testimony to a fact connected with heroic sacrifice of 
property or life is acknowledged by all to have the greatest 
weight. 


II. The fortitude displayed by the martyrs 1s a miracle of 
‘the moral order wrought by God, and as such an evidence 
of the divine origin of Christianity, and, consequently, also 
of the truth of those supernatural facts on which it rests, and 
which form part of its teaching. 

It matters not whether the martyrs died for the truth of the 
Christian religion itself, or for some particular dogma, or some 
Christian virtue. They died, in any case, for Christianity. Nor 
does it matter whether they belonged to early or to later times; 
for, since the evidence is taken from the fortitude of the martyrs, 
not from their formal testimony to particular facts, its force is 
the same. We emphasize, however, the extraordinary number 
of the martyrs, because, there being question of the supernatural, 
the inefficiency of natural causes is more evident in the case of 
many than in the case of a few, which might be accounted 
exceptional. 


Men do not patiently submit to suffering, torture, and igno- 
minious death without some powerful motive. This power- 
ful motive must be either a natural or a supernatural one. 
In the case of the Christian martyrs it was not a natural 
motive, i.e., founded upon natural causes, but a supernatural, 
extraordinary, marvellous effect of grace. 

1. This follows from the declaration of the martyrs them- 
selves, who frequently assured that it was only by strength 
from on high that they endured their torments. Besides, it 
happened not unfrequently that those who trusted too much 
to their own strength fell off under torture. Even the pagans 
themselves frankly acknowledged that the martyrs were in- 
capable of enduring such torments without the special help 
of God. Much more forcibly do the pagans confess this con- 
viction by the fact that, influenced by the marvellous con- 
stancy of the martyrs, they themselves embraced Christianity. 

2. That the constancy of the martyrs was not inspired by 
natural motives is evident from the very nature of the case. 
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For what natural motive would have been sufficient to in- 
fluence them? 

a. Not vainglory; for among. them were many who were in- 
sensible to this motive; for instance, children, slaves, and 
men of the lowest rank, many of whom died so utterly un- 
known that not even their names are recorded. From mar- 
tyrdom many, instead of honor, reaped only shame. There- 
fore, though the founders of certain sects, though individuals 
may have given their lives for their religious opinions from 
motives of ambition, yet in the case of the Christian martyrs 
such a supposition is, for the reasons alleged, inconceivable. 

b. Not the prospect of religious veneration; for many of 
them knew that this veneration could never be paid to them, 
since their name and their resting-place were quite unknown. 
Indeed, owing to the great number of the martyrs, it often 
happened that death for the faith received little notice. 

c. Not the hope of a happy eternity, as a natural motive, 
influenced the Christian martyrs, as the prospect of a sensual 
paradise fired the followers of Mahomet. True, the martyrs 
had the prospect of an eternal reward, which as a super- 
natural motive, in union with the grace of God, sustained 
them ; but this hope alone, as a mere natural motive, could not 
produce in them such extraordinary fortitude, because the 
goods which were promised them were of a spiritual order, 
and, therefore, less apt ta move the sensual man than those 
pleasures which Mahomet pretended to secure to his follow- 
ers. Nay, the very understanding of those spiritual and su- 
pernatural goods is the work of God, who, besides, must aid 
the weak will of man that he may not, in spite of the hope of 
heavenly joys, be overcome by present sufferings. 

d. Not fanaticism; for fanaticism urges to action and com- 
bat, as it did the followers of Mahomet and of Huss; or, if at 
times it enables some, like the Brahmins, to bear extraordi- 
nary torture, it always betrays a tendency to seek admiration. 
Fanaticism is always attended with other passions ; it deprives 
a man of self-possession, produces morbid excitement, and is 
of short duration. But the calm self-possession which the 


martyrs always maintained shows how far removed they were 
from any kind of fanaticism. 
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3. God showed by evident signs that it was He who 
strengthened the martyrs in their conflicts. Now He revealed 
to them the day of their death; now He comforted them by a 
voice from heaven; now He freed them from all sense of 
pain; now He took from their torturers the power to hurt 
them; now He visited apostates with supernatural punish- 
ments before the eyes of all. 

It is evident that this miracle which we behold in the 
fortitude of the martyrs is an incontrovertible evidence of 
the truth of the Christian religion and of the divinity of its 
origin. For God could not by miracle encourage the faithful 
to persevere in a false religion. But by the supernatural 
fortitude of the martyrs, consequently by God’s doing, the 
Christian religion was strengthened and augmented by the 
accession of thousands, who, invincibly drawn by the ex- 
ample of the martyrs, beheld in Christianity a divine institu- 
tion. This effect, the natural outcome of such a miracle, 
' must have been intended by God; whence we must conclude 
that God, by working this miracle through His servants, bore 
testimony to the truth of Christianity, and thus confirmed 
those supernatural facts on which rests the evidence of the 
Christian religion. 
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SECTION, If. 
THE CHURCH THE DISPENSER OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
CHAPTER 2? 
INSTITUTION OF, THE CHURCH. 


32. The religion of Christ forms one organic whole, 


The religion founded by Christ comprises those truths, pre- 
cepts, and means of salvation by, whch its professors are 
united with God and, in virtue of this union, with one another. 
It is, therefore, in the strict sense of the word, one religion, 
not a plurality of religions. 

1. The unity of its founder alone implies the unity of the 
Christian religion. This conclusion will appear the more evi- 
dent if we consider Christ in His relation to Moses. Christ 
was promised as a prophet and law-giver like Moses (19). 
But Moses was the promulgator of one law, the founder of 
one religion, which prescribed for all the same faith, the same 
duties, and the same institutions (17). Therefore Christ, as a 
prophet and law-giver like Moses, must also have united all 
His adherents with God and with one another by one religion. 

2. Christ expressly declares His intention to unite His 
followers by one common religion. “Other sheep I have, that 
are not of this fold; them also must I bring; and they shall 
hear My voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd” 
(John x. 16). Christ gathered Jews and gentiles into one 
fold, of which He Himself was the shepherd. But if all form 
one fold under one shepherd all have one and the same pas-~ 
ture—that is, one and the same religion. But they can remain 
united as one flock only so long as they hold and profess the 
same religion; for, as experience teaches, nothing so divides 
men as difference of religion. 

3. The unity of Christ’s religion is manifest from the com- 
mission given by Him to the apostles: “Going, therefore, 
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teach ye all nations, baptizing them; . . . teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt. 
xxvili. 19, 20). “Go ye into the whole world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be condemned” 
(Mark xvi. 15, 16). One and the same doctrine, namely, the 
whole of the gospel of Jesus Christ, is to be preached; the 
same means of salvation are to be dispensed to all the faith- 
ful; the same divine precepts are to be imposed upon all. 
Therefore by command of Christ only one religion was to be 
preached to the human race. 


Nothing, therefore, can be farther from the intention of Christ 
than the distinction between essential and non-essential articles 
of belief as advocatea py Protestants. Christ wishes His whole 
gospel to be preached and believed. The distinction, however, 
between fundamental and secondary truths, which are both alike 
to be believed, is admissible. FFundamental truths, in this sense, 
are those upon which the structure of the Christian doctrine rests 
as on afoundation. Such, for instance, is the dogma of the divin- 
ity of Christ, which forms the basis of the Christian religion. 

Though the truths of Christianity are to be received without 
distinction, yet the obligations of knowing them is not the same 
in regard to each single article. Every Christian, for instance, 
is bound to know those truths which form the substance of the 
Apostles’ Creed. The same, however, does not hold of all the 
other truths of revelation. We may, therefore, aptly distinguish 
between truths which all are bound to believe explicitly, and, con- 

“sequently, to know, and such as all are bound to believe only 
implicitly. We believe implicitly inasmuch as we accept the 
entire Christian doctrine in general, or all that the Church, the 
guardian of revelation, teaches, whether we have a distinct 
knowledge of it or not. 


33. The Christian religion is destined for all nations 
and for all individuals. 

I. Unlike the Mosaic law, which, according to its specific 
contents (17), was binding only upon the people of Israel, 
the Christian religion was to bind, not only one people, but all 
nations and all individuals. 

1. This universal character of the Christian religion is man- 
ifest from the words of Our Lord to His apostles above cited 
(32). If the gospel is to be preached to “all nations” and 
to “all [rational] creatures,” it is destined for all, and all are 


{ 
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obliged to accept it, apart from the menace of eternal punish- 
ment against those who believe not (8). 

The gospel answered this universal purpose, inasmuch as it 
prescribed a divine worship which was not to be confined to one 
place, but was to be offered everywhere to the omnipresent God 
(John iv. 21) ; inasmuch as it introduced laws and customs which 
were not calculated for one clime only, but were intended to sanc- 
tify humanity in every clime; inasmuch as it preached truths 
which enlighten and elevate every understanding ; inasmuch as it 
held out to its followers goods which fully satisfy the yearnings 
of every heart. 


2. The manner in which the apostles executed their com- 
mission shows their conviction that Christianity was to be the 
religion of all nations and of all men. For, in their preaching 
they addressed themselves not only to the Jews, though they 
were sent, in the first instance, to them; but, going forth, 
they preached everywhere (Mark xvi. 20). Therefore in a 
few years the gospel is preached, and bears its fruit in the 
whole world (Col. 1.6). They knew that Christ, the Saviour 
of all, although He Himself, as preacher of the gospel of sal- 
vation, was sent only to the sheep that were lost from the 
house of Israel (Matt. xv. 24), yet had other sheep that were 
not of this fold, and which He was to lead into the one fold 
by means of His disciples (John x. 16). 

3. The design of providence, as far as it manifests itself in 
revelation, points to one religion which is destined to embrace 
all nations. To all men was promised the Redeemer who was 
to restore the bond between man and God that had been sev- 
ered by the disobedience of our first parents (12). It is true, 
an almost universal apostasy from the supernatural religion 
ensued (14) ; but meanwhile God preserved revelation among 
the patriarchs, and, at the same time, pointed to the coming 
of the Messias as a source of blessings to all the nations of the 
earth (16). But only in case that all unite themselves to the 
Messias, and profess one religion, can He, in the true sense, 
become the author of their happiness. Though at a later 
period the Mosaic law introduced a wider separation of man- 
kind, yet the same law points definitely to one by whom the 
barrier is again to be removed,—a prophet and law-giver 
(19), who is none other than the Redeemer promised to our 
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first parents, and subsequently to the patriarchs. Nay, the 
separation of the people of Israel, which dates from the time 
of Abraham, was brought about by divine providence to facil- 
itate the propagation of the one true religion among all the 
nations (15). 


As'the Messias was frequently represented by the prophets to 
the Israelites as the founder of a universal religion, so also, by 
the providence of God, at the time of Christ's coming, as we learn 
from Tacitus and other writers, the conviction prevailed in the 
heathen world that a new order of things, originating in Judea, 
should be propagated over the whole world. The Roman poet 
Virgil, with manifest reference to sacred books, sang the ex- 
pected birth of child who was to free the nations from misery 
and inaugurate a new golden age. The poet uses images and ex- 
pressions which remind us of those by which Isaias expresses his 
longing for, and points to the coming of, the Messias (Is. ix. 
6,7; xi. 6-9; xlix. 13). In Greece, Plato expresses the general 
longing for a divine teacher who was to “teach us how to behave 
towards God and man.’ Even India and China bear witness to 
the yearning of mankind for a Redeemer. Whether we regard 
these manifestations as traces of the revelation given to man, or 
as indications of a divine providence influencing the inner life 
of nations, or as the expression of a general feeling of spiritual 
destitution, or as all these taken together,—in any case, we may 
conclude from them that the idea of a universal religion, as re- 
alized in Christianity, was altogether in keeping with divine 
providence, and in accord with the yearnings of the better portion 
of mankind. 


II. If Christianity is destined to be the one religion of all 
nations and all individuals, it follows of necessity that every 
other so-called religion is false, and contrary to God’s design. 
This is true not only of those religions which pretend to rest 
on a divine revelation (Mohammedanism), but also of natural 
religion (deism), which professes to worship God only as the 
author of nature. Also Judaism is now a false religion, since 
it was destined to exist only to the coming of the Redeemer, 
and refused to recognize Him in the person of Christ. 


34. The Christian religion is to endure to the end of 
time. 

The Christian religion is destined to endure to the end of 
the world, not merely as a germ to be developed by divine 
influence, like the primitive revelation; but it is to continue 
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to exist as it was promulgated in the beginning. With Christ 
and the apostles the divine revelation was brought to a close; 
Christianity is, accordingly, not a phase of religious develop- 
ment; it is rather the completion, or the sum of the religious 
truths and institutions destined by God for mankind. 

1. The primitive (12), as well as the patriarchal (16), and 
the Mosaic revelation (19), points to Christ as to Him who 
was once to restore the order of things intended by God in 
the beginning. Now if, through Christ and through Chris- 
tianity, that bond wherewith God wished to unite mankind 
to Himself was restored, we must conclude that the inten- 
tions of God in regard to man have been fulfilled, and, 
consequently, that no new revelation, nor further new bond 
of union, was intended between God and man. 

2. Christ expressly declares that those truths which He 
taught, and which, after the descent of the Holy Ghost, His 
apostles fully understood—in short, that the revelation which 
He gave was to endure, and was not to be superseded by any 
other. For He sends forth His apostles with the words: “All 
power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, there- 
fore, teach ye all nations; . . . teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world” 
(Matt. xxviii. 18-20). If unto the end of the world the en- 
tirety of the Christian truths is to be taught, it cannot be sup- 
planted by other doctrines; nor is any other religion to take 
the place of that given by Christ. If that power which Christ 
gave His apostles is to remain unto the end of time, so also © 
the religion for the preaching of which that power was given. 
And if Christ promised to be with His apostles, as the 
preachers of His gospel, to the end of the world, that gospel 
itself, in its identity, will continue to be preached to the end 
of time, since it is for the preaching of His doctrine that He 
promised them His assistance. 

3. Different from Moses, who pointed to a new law-giver 
(19), the apostles not only do not promise the founder of a 
new religion, but clearly emphasize the fact that Christ inau- 
gurated the last epoch of history, which was to terminate with 
the general judgment (1 John ii, 18; 1 Thess. iv. 15). Whence 
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it follows that those institutions which God designed for the 
salvation of man have reached their completion in Chris- 
tianity. 

Hence subsequent revelations, vouchsafed to the saints, form 
no part of the general Christian revelation, and are, consequently, 
called private revelations as distinguished from the public or uni- 
ersal revelation which is directed to all mankind. Therefore all 
those who in later times pretended to add new revelations to that 
already given—for instance, Montanus and his followers—have 
been looked upon by the Church as fanatics. 

Hence it is evident that Christianity is not the initial stage of a 
process of religious evolution by which man, either necessarily 
or by his own free action, is to develop to an ever higher state 
of intellectual life; nor is it an intermediate stage, in time to be 
superseded by a higher. Such a supposition would rob Chris- 
tianity of its supernatural character. 


35. The Christian religion is unchangeable. 


The Christian religion is unchangeable in all its revealed doc- 
trines—in all those precepts and institutions which are intended 
for all men. No article of faith (for of doctrine there is mainly 
question) can be added or subtracted; nor can any dogma receive 
a different meaning from that given it by Christ. 


1, The Christian religion is unchangeable if the sum-total 
of its doctrine, as preached by the apostles, is to remain ever 
the same. That it will remain the same we are assured, on 
the one hand, by the commission given by Christ to His 
apostles and their successors; and, on the other hand, by the 
promise made to them (Matt. xxvii. 18, 20). Christ charges 
His apostles and their successors to preach to the end of time 
that doctrine which He had precisely defined, and which, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they afterwards rightly un- 
derstood ; and to them and to their successors, as preachers of 
His doctrine, He promises His never-failing assistance. His 
intention was, therefore, that the entirety of His doctrine, 
which He had entrusted to them, should endure to the end 
of time; and by His assistance His intention continues to be 
realized. 

2. For the unchangeableness of doctrine it is required that 
no dogma be set aside, no new article added, and no point of 
doctrine interpreted contrary to its original meaning. Now, 
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it is easy to show that these three conditions are verified in 
regard to the Christian doctrine. 


a. No dogma can be set aside; for Christ would have His 
whole doctrine preached to the end of time; and for the ful- 
filment of His will He assured His assistance to His apostles. 


b. No new dogma can be added; for with Christ, to whom 
the law and the expectation of the nations point as to the 
finisher of our religion, divine revelation is completed (34). 


c. No dogma can be interpreted contrary to its original 
sense. For, doubtless, that meaning which the apostles, filled 
as they were with the Holy Ghost (Acts ii. 4), and instructed 
in all truth (John xiv. 26; xvi. 13), attributed to the various 
dogmas is the true one, and is, consequently, to be maintained 
to the end of time. If the meaning of the teachings of Christ 
could, owing to the progress of knowledge, change in the 
course of time, the commission of Christ to His apostles and 
their successors to preach His doctrine, and the promise of 
His assistance, would be illusory and meaningless, extending 
only to the bare wording, not to the substance of His doctrine. 
Hence the decision of the Vatican Council (de fide rv. can 3) : 
“If any one affirm it to be possible that dogmas at any time 
defined by the Church may, in accordance with the progress 
of science, admit of another meaning than that which the 
Church understood and understands; let him be anathema.” 


When the revealed doctrines are unchangeable in themselves 
and can admit of neither increase nor diminution, yet our knowl- 
edge of them may be perfected, as we may infer certain implied 
truths from those that are manifestly revealed; as, for instance, 
from the divinity of Christ we infer His omnipotence, and from 
His humanity we conclude His passibility. Hence the divine 
revelation is not changed by new definitions of the Church, but 
only such revealed truths as were not expressly or with sufficient 
certainty known to the faithful are brought to the certain knowl- 
edge of all as revealed, and thus made an object of our belief. 
Therefore our knowledge, not the deposit of faith, is affected 
by such definitions. Hence they show a superficial knowledge of 
the Christian religion and of the Church who assert that dog~ 
matic definitions affect .revelation itself. This superficial plea, 
recently put forward by the so-called Old-Catholics, is as old as 
the history of heresy, and was advanced by the Eutychians. 
against the fathers of the Council of Chalcedon. 
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36. The professors of the Christian religion, according 
to the intention of Christ, were to form a social organiza- 
tion, which is called the Church. 


By a society we understand the association of several per- 
sons for one common end; or a number of individuals pursu- 
ing a common end with united effort. 


Three things are essential to a society: a number of individuals, 
a common end, and unity of effort. A number of individuals col- 
lected in one place do nct compose a society. The union of such 
an assemblage is only material, while the union of rational beings 
as such must rest on intelligence and free will. What they thus 
consciously aim at is the object or the end of their efforts. Ac- 
cording to the diversity of this end, a society may be scientific, 
political, religious, etc. The particular end is, therefore, what 
determines the character of the society. A common object must 
be pursued, since it is this alone which produces that union by 
which the many become one. But the end is pursued as a com- 
mon object only when it is sought with united effort. li a num- 
ber of learned men work at the solution of the same problem, they 
do not, on that account, form a society. They form such only 
when they pursue the end common in itself with united effort and 
with common means. 

As individuals, however, differ greatly in their views and in 
their choice of means, in order to secure united effort and the 
use of common means some power is necessary to direct the 
minds and wills of individuals in the choice and application of 
means to the end proposed. This power is called authority—the 
power to impose obligations whether vested in one or in many. 
Where this element is wanting there is but an imperfect and 
transient unity. Authority must be visible, i.e., it must reside in 
a visible subject, so that it may be recognized by all as a ruling 
power. 


1. That the followers of the Christian religion from the 
outset actually formed a society or church (ecclesia) history 
plainly teaches. For no sooner was the New Law preached 
to the assembled people than we actually find a religious body 
with the apostles at its head teaching, dispensing the means 
of grace, issuing laws and precepts. The history of the Chris- 
tian religion is henceforth the history of that society known 
as the Church. The very heresies which arose in the course 
of centuries show the endeavor to form separate societies, 
resembling, however remotely, that social body from which 
they seceded. 
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2. The relation of the Christian religion to the Mosatc law 
justifies the conclusion that the followers of the New Dispen- 
sation, like those of the Old, were to form one compact 
body. For, if the law of Moses was a figure of the law of 
Christ (17), the Synagogue, i.e., the church of the Old Law, 
was a figure, however imperfect, of that church which was to 
replace it, and so far to surpass it in perfection as the New 
Law itself surpassed the Old. 

3. Besides, the very nature of religion requires that its 
members form a society. For where one and the same end is 
pursued, there is one of the conditions requisite for the ex- 
istence of a society. The existence of one common object 
naturally awakens the desire to secure it by united effort and 
common means. The multitude will therefore, if there exist 
no common bond of authority, create such, however imper- 
fect it may be; and thus a religious society will naturally 


spring up. 


37. The Church has been founded directly by Christ. 

It is beyond all doubt that the Church is the work of Christ 
Himself, and that, as He is the sole author of the Christian 
religion, so He is also the immediate founder of the Church. 
He directly instituted that authority which is the soul, or 
principle, of life, that binds together in one body all those who 
profess His religion. It is. easily shown that it was Christ 
Himself, not His followers, not even His apostles, who cre- 
ated that external bond of authority which was intended to 
unite all the Church’s members. 

We speak here of authority in the abstract (i.e., in itself), not 
in the concrete (1.e., the subject in whom it resides). We cannot, 
however, abstract from the latter altogether ; for Christ, when He 
created this power, at the same time specified the subjects in 
whom it was to reside. 

1. Christ declared His intention of founding a Church, and 
that by the institution of a living authority, when He said to 
Simon Peter: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail’ 
against it.” Now, if Christ intends personally to build His. 
Church, it is not to be the work of men. Christ Himself will 
therefore give it all the necessary elements of a true social 
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body, and, consequently, a ruling authority. And that there 
might be no room for doubt, He added: “And I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and 
‘whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven” (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). 


It matters little for our present purpose whether this power 
was promised to Peter alone or to the other apostles as well, or 
even to the body of the faithful: it suffices that Christ promised 
to establish a ruling authority, and, consequently, a true society. 


2. This authority was actually established, and there- 
fore the Church founded, when Our Lord after His resur- 
rection said to Peter: “Feed My lambs; feed My sheep” 
(John xxi. 15, 17). For, during His mortal life Christ 
Himself was the visible head of the infant Church; hence- 
forth, however, the office of visibly feeding the flock was to 
be discharged by another, to whom Christ, together with the 
office, gave also the necessary authority to discharge it. 

3. From the moment when first the Church, after the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, appeared before the world, we find 
a compact, fully organized society,, with the apostles at its 
head. “They, therefore, that received his | Peter’s] word were 
baptized ; and there were added in that day about three thou- 
sand souls, And they were persevering in the doctrine of the 
apostles, and in the communication of the breaking of bread, 
and in prayers” (Acts 1. 41, 42). It was by the preaching 
of the apostles, it is true, that the faithful were gained for 
the Church; but it was not the apostles that devised the plan 
of this social body, made baptism the condition of member- 
ship, appointed the first supreme head, and invested him with 
authority. It was Christ Himself who did all this, and by so 
doing founded the Church. 

4. The Synagogue itself was the work, not of men, but of 
God; for God, through Moses as His representative, drew 
up its plan, gave it a suitable constitution, appointed its rulers, 
and defined the extent of their power. And it was from this 
divine origin that it derived its dignity and perfection. Now, 
the reality would be inferior to figure and shadow if 
while the Synagogue of the Old Law was the work of God 
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the Church of Christ were to be the work of men; and this 
would have been the case if Christ had not Himself created 
the life-giving principle of authority in His Church. 


A “church of the future” is, therefore, no less absurd than a 
Christian religion of the future; for the founder of the Christian 
religion was at the same time the immediate founder of the 
Church. Hence the fathers considered it one and the same thing 
to be outside the Church and to be an apostate from Christianity. 
“He is no Christian,” says St. Cyprian, “who is not within the 
Church of Christ’ (Ep. ad Antonian, 55, n. 24). 
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CHAPTER I 
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38. The proximate end of the Church is the preserva- 
tion and practice of the Christian religion. 

We may distinguish a twofold end of the Church: an imme- 
diate or proximate, and a mediate or ultimate one. The ultimate 
end of the Church is to lead all men to eternal life; the proxi- 
mate, to teach all men the truths of revelation, to enforce the 
divine precepts, to dispense the means of grace, and thus to main- 
tain the practice of the Christian religion. 


1. We can with certainty infer the end of the Church from 
the words of Christ to the apostles when He sent them forth 
to gather all nations into the Church; for from the commis- 
sion given to a messenger we may gather the object of his 
mission. The charge given to the apostles was to teach the 
nations, to administer the sacraments, to enforce the observ- 
ance of the Christian law; and that not only for a time, but 
to the end of the world. For this purpose Christ assured 
them of His never failing assistance (Matt. xxviii. 18-20). 
Now, two things are implied in these words: first, that the 
apostles and their successors have the duty, with the assist- 
ance of Christ, to expound, to impart, to enforce the sub- 
stance of Christ’s teaching ; secondly, that it is the duty of all, 
without exception, to believe the doctrines thus proposed, to 
make use of the means of grace thus offered, and to fulfil the 
precepts thus enjoined. By this means the substance of the 
Christian religion is preserved, and at the same time put in 
practice. The administration and the maintenance of religion 
is, therefore, the proximate end of Christ’s Church. 

2. The same is evident from the words addressed to Peter : 
“Feed My lambs; feed My sheep” (John xxi. 15-17). He 
to whom these words were addressed is to pasture and govern 
men, inasmuch as they are the lambs and sheep of Christ. 
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But they are the lambs and sheep of Christ by the acceptance 
of His doctrine and the profession and practice of His relig- 
ion. The direction of the flock in matters of religion, the 
preservation of Christ’s teaching, the dispensation of the 
means of grace, were, consequently, the special duties imposed 
on St. Peter, and on those who shared with him the direction 
of Christ’s flock. 

Since the specific nature of a society is determined by its im- 
mediate object or end, the Church may be defined as the commu- 
nity of the faithful, or, the union of those who profess the true 
faith of Christ. 

39. The ultimate end of the Church is, by the doctrine 
and means of grace intrusted to it by Christ, and by its 
authority, to lead men to everlasting life. 

1. That the practice of the Christian religion is the God- 
given way to salvation follows from the nature of religion as 
a living union of man with God (1), and especially from the 
divine character of the Christian religion. For, if man is 
bound to practise religion in order to attain to his end as a 
rational being (2), he is, consequently, bound to believe and 
to practise the Christian religion, since it is manifestly of 
divine origin (8). Now, the Church is charged with the pres- 
ervation and dispensation of those doctrines and means of 
grace which make up the Christian religion. The ultimate 
end of the Church is, therefore, to lead all men to salvation, 
that is, to eternal happiness. 

2. The same is evidently proved from the words of Christ: 
“Go ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall .be saved, 
but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 
15, 16). The belief and practice of the Christian religion, 
committed to the apostles, and through them to the Church, 
lead to salvation, while its rejection leads to condemnation ; 
wherefore the object of the Church is to lead men to salvation. 

3. Christ clearly intimated the same on other occasions by 
the assurance that salvation depended upon the practice of all 
those things that form the substance of His religion. Now 
He makes salvation depend on faith: “God so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son; that whosoever be- 
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lieveth in Him may not perish, but may have life everlast- 
mg’ (John it. 16). Now He teaches the same of baptism: 
Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God” (John iii. 5). Again’~He says with regard to the 
commandments: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments”’ (Matt. xix. 17). The Church accordingly, 
being the divinely appointed charnel of religion, is also the 
means of securing eternal salvation. 


40. All who come to a sufficient knowledge of the 
Church of Christ are by divine precept obliged to become 
its members. 

The fulfilment of an obligation may be necessary for salvation 
in two ways: either in consequence of a divine precept or as a 
means of salvation. Invincible ignorance will excuse a person 
from the non-fulfilment of a commandment, whereas without a 
necessary means of salvation not even the invincibly ignorant 
can be saved. Of the latter kind is, for instance, the necessity of 
baptism. We will not here discuss the question whether, and how 
far, it is necessary as a means of salvation to belong to the 
Church. The question in this place is only of the necessity 
arising from divine precept. 

1. If the Christian religion is intended for all nations and 
individuals (33), and if it is Christ’s will that its adherents 
form one society, or Church, of which He Himself is the 
founder (36, 37), it necessarily follows that all who wish to 
be Christians must belong to this society, i.e., must be mem- 
bers of the Church. For the Church ts the embodiment of 
Christianity, or the visible form in which Christianity is to 
be practised (38). Therefore, as it is the duty of all to accept 
the Christian religion, because God, by the very fact that He 
revealed it, imposed on us the obligation of accepting it, so it 
is the duty of all to belong to the Church, for God by the 
very fact of its foundation made it an obligation for us to 
join it. His will is no more a law when He commands us to. 
accept His religion itself than when He prescribes the par- 
ticular form in which we are to practise that religion. 

2. Every one is bound to pursue the way ordained by God 
for his salvation, if it is brought within his reach. Now, the 
Church is the way of salvation intended by God (39). All 
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have therefore the same obligation of joining the Church as 
they have of pursuing the way of salvation. 

3. Christ expressly declares the duty of submitting to the 
Church: “If he will not hear the Church, let him be to thee 
as the heathen and publican” (Matt. xviii. 17). He, therefore, 
who will not hear the Church—i.e., the rulers of the Church, 
who, as the context shows, are invested with that authority 
conferred on the Church—is to be regarded as a heathen, who 
despises the means of salvation offered him, and as a publican, 
who wilfully persists in impenitence. But those-who hear not 
the Church are, in the first instance, they who refuse even to 
belong to her (cf. Luke x. 16; Mark xvi. 16). 

4. All are bound to submit to the authority established by 
God to represent Him on earth. The Church founded by 
Christ is by its very nature such divine authority ; for Christ, 
as we have shown, has founded the Church by the creation of 
a representative authority which was to unite His followers 
in one body (37). By being members of the Church we sub- 
mit to this authority ; by refusing to do so we oppose it. 
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41. Christ gave to His Church the triple office of 
teacher, priest, and pastor, comprised in the twofold 
power of orders and jurisdiction. 


By power we here understand not only a passive right, but also 
an authority, which men are bound to respect and obey. Thus the 
apostles received the authority as well as the right to preach the 
gospel without let or hindrance; and, consequently, those to 
whom they preached were bound to accept their teaching. 

The charge intrusted by Christ to His Church comprises the 
threefold office and threefold power of teacher, priest, and pastor. 
In virtue of the first the Church communicates the truths of 
revelation; in virtue of the second she administers the means of 
grace; in virtue of the third she efficaciously directs the faithful 
to their last end. 

This threefold office and its attendant rights are reducible to 
two chief sources: orders and jurisdiction. The former (potes- 
tas ordinis) confers upon the priesthood of the Church the power 
of administering the sacraments, of dispensing the graces neces- 
sary for salvation; the latter (potestas jurisdictionis) confers the 
power of efficaciously directing the faithful to the attainment of 
salvation—eguiding the understanding by the light of revealed 
truth, and the will by law and precept. The power of jurisdic- 
tion is required in the priest for the valid administration of the 
sacrament of penance, and for the lawful exercise of the other 
ministries; wherefore orders without jurisdiction are insufficient 
for the dispensation of the means of salvation. 


1. That Christ gave extensive prerogatives to His Church 
appears from the fact that He conferred on His apostles the 
same power that He Himself possessed: “All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them,” etc. (Matt. xxviii. 18, 19). Christ 
was announced by the prophets as teacher, priest, and king. 
As such He proved Himself by His preaching, by the un- 
bloody sacrifice at the last supper and the bloody sacrifice on 
the cross, and by the institution of the New Law (24). Hence 
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those to whom He transmitted His power are invested with 
the same prophetic, priestly, and kingly dignity. 

2. As in the words quoted He summarizes the authority 
conferred on His Church, so on other occasions He describes 
it more in detail. He conferred on His apostles the priestly 
office when He said to them at the last supper: “Do this for a 
commemoration of Me” (Luke xxii. 19). The words, “As 
the Father hath sent Me, so also I send you. . . . Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
given them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained” (John xx. 21-23), refer likewise to the priestly office. 
The pastoral office in its most comprehensive sense was con- 
tained in the words addressed to St. Peter: “Feed My lambs; 
feed My sheep” (John xxi; cf. Matt. xvi. 19). Christ, more- 
over, gives His apostles the charge “to preach the gospel to 
every creature; whence the obligation for all to accept it: 
“He that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 15, 
16). In this charge is, therefore, contained the teaching office, 
i.e., the right to teach with authority. 

3. The power thus indicated in the gospel was exercised by 
the Church from the earliest times. The apostles discharged 
the teaching office by preaching the gospel, and demand- 
ing its acceptance in the name of God. They exercised the 
priestly office as often as they acted as “‘the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God” (1 Cor. iv. 1), ordaining priests and 
bishops (Acts xiv. 22), celebrating the sacred functions of 
the Church (1 Cor. x. 16-29). They exercised the pastoral 
office as often as they issued laws or precepts (Acts xi, 29), 
or excluded criminals from the Church’s communion (1 Cor. 
v. 5; 1 Tim. 1. 20). Doubtless the apostles, who with the as- 
sistance of Christ and the light of the Holy Ghost propagated 
the Church, must have known the extent of the authority 
committed to them. We must, therefore, conclude that the 
authority exercised by them as rulers of the Church was ac- 
tually given them by Christ. 

42. The apostles, not the faithful, were directly in- 
vested by Christ with that power which He conferred on 
His Church. 


The power possessed by a social body may reside collectively 
in the members, to be deputed by them to appointed rulers: or i 
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‘may be vested in one or several individuals independently of the 
action of the inferior members. The question here arises whether 
Christ conferred His power on the Church at large, or on indi- 
vidual members, to be exercised independently of the will of their 
inferiors. Luther, Calvin, Febronius, and the Gallicans main- 
tained that Christ conferred His power on the body of the faith- 
ful. Whence they concluded that the pope was subject to a gen- 
eral council, as the latter represented the voice of the entire 
Church, as against its deputy. The Catholic doctrine, contained 
in Holy Scripture, is, that Christ conferred His authority imme- 
diately on the apostles, to be exercised by them independently of 
the faithful; consequently, that the Church is, by divine institu- 
tion, an unequal society, consisting of superiors and subjects. 


1. It was to the apostles (and their successors) alone that 
the power of binding and loosing was promised, since it was 
to them only that Our Lord addressed these words: “Amen, 
I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. xviii. 18). Now, 
if we are naturally led to conclude that the authority in ques- 
tion was promised to those, and those only, whom Christ ad- 
dressed, this admission is forced upon us in the present case ; 
for it is a well-known fact that in the Synagogue, the type of 
Christ’s Church, not the people, but the high-priest, was in- 
vested with the governing power. Hence the words: “Say to 
the Church: he that will not hear the Church,” etc., can only 
refer to the pastors of the Church, not to the faithful at large. 
In like manner it was to Peter alone, and not to the people 
at large, that Christ promised the supreme power when He 
declared that upon him He would build His Church, and 
that He would give Him the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. xvi. 18, 19). 


The question whether the power of jurisdiction was given 
immediately to St. Peter and mediately through him to the other 
apostles, and whether now this power is conferred immediately 
on the pope and through him on the bishops of the Church, does 
not enter our present investigation. Here we are only concerned 
to show that the power intrusted to the Church has not been con- 
ferred on the body of the faithful but immediately on the apostles, 
including St. Peter, their head; and in like manner on the bishops, 
their successors, inciuding the pope. This suffices for our present 
purpose. 
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2. The power promised was likewise conferred on the 
apostles alone, since Christ in conferring it addressed Him- 
self to them only, not to the people (Matt. xxviii, 18). Not 
without reason does the evangelist remark a little before: 
“The eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto the mountain, 
where Jesus had appointed them” (Matt. xxviii. 16). And 
certainly the charge of preaching the gospel everywhere was 
directed to those who subsequently executed it. It was the 
apostles and those whom they called to their aid who carried 
out this commission by preaching and founding churches 
everywhere. Moreover, it was to Peter alone that Christ 
said: ‘““Feed My lambs; feed My sheep” (John xx. 15-17). 

3. It was the apostles alone who transferred this power to 
others; and thus they proved that it was they, and not the 
faithful, who possessed it. St. Paul chose and ordained Tim- 
othy as his assistant (1 Tim. 1. 3). He likewise appointed 
Titus to the church of Crete, and charged him to ordain 
priests in every city (Titus i. 5). Paul and Barnabas on their 
apostolic mission ordained priests in every church, amid 
prayer and fasting (Acts xiv. 22). Extraordinary power was 
also conferred upon Matthias when he was raised to the 
apostolate in the place of Judas (Acts 1.26). The Church, it 
is true, chose the seven deacons, and presented them to the 
apostles; but it was the apostles who imposed their hands 
upon them, and invested them with authority (Acts vi. 6). 

In like manner, the Church in later times granted the people, 
or secular power, a voice in the designation of those who were 
to be promoted to ecclesiastical offices; but it was neither the 
people nor the secular power, but the Church, that invested them 
with authority. And as often as this privilege was abused by 


rulers or people the Church did not fail to restrict its use, or at 
least to protest against such abuse as a usurpation. 


43. Christ’s Church, with the power and constitution 
given to it by its founder, will endure to the end of time. 

If it is once established that Christ has founded a church, given 
it a consitution, and invested it with certain powers, the only 
just reason that could be assigned for its future dissolution would 
be the positive testimony of Christ; for a society, unlike individ- 
uals, is of itself imperishable, provided its end is a perpetual one. 
If, therefore, there is in the teaching of Christ no intimation to 
the contrary such as existed in the Mosaic law concerning the 
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Synagogue, we must concede that Christ intended His Church 
to be perpetual. But, far from finding any such indication, we 
have the strongest positive proofs of the perpetuity of the Church, 
with all its institutions and prerogatives. 

1. The end of the Church is, by the maintenance and the 
dispensation of the Christian religion, to sanctify her children 
(38) and bring them to life everlasting (39). The Church is 
a means to this end; so are also its authority and its constitu- 
tion, a means of discharging this mission (41). The end 
proposed to the Church will continue, therefore, as long as 
the Christian religion exists, as long as there are souls to save. 
But the religion of Christ will continue to the end of time 
(34), and there will always be souls to save. Consequently, 
the means to this end, i.e., the Church, with its constitution 
and authority, will continue to exist unless God intends to 
substitute other means. But God has given no indication to 
this effect ; on the contrary, He has expressly assured us that 
the Church will continue to the end of the world. 

2. After Christ had founded His Church, given it a consti- 
tution, and invested His apostles with authority, He com- 
manded them to go forth and exercise their sacred ministry, 
and added the words: “Behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 20). By the 
consummation of the world is not meant the death of the 
apostles, but the end of time, the end of the human race on 
earth; for Christ elsewhere identifies the end of the world 
with the last judgment (Matt. xii. 49). Christ will there- 
fore be all days, i.e., without interruption, to the end of time, 
with His apostles in the discharge of that office with which 
He invested them; for it is to those same apostles, thus in- 
vested and organized in one body, that He addressed Him- 
self when He promised His perpetual assistance. But the 
apostles died: that promise of perpetual assistance was, there- 
fore, not given them personally, but to their successors as 
well; it was given to the Church in its rulers generally, and, 
consequently, the rulers of the Church, i.e., its authority and 
constitution in the concrete, as they then existed, will continue 
to the end of time. 

How are we otherwise to understand those words? Our 
Lord certainly does not address the apostles here as private 
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persons, but precisely as the rulers and representatives of His 
Church, as one moral person with their successors. But as a 
moral person does not die, the words addressed to the apos- 
tles must be extended also to their successors. Thus we are 
to understand also the words: “I will ask the Father, and 
He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with 
you forever, the Spirit of Truth” (John x iv. 16,17; cf. John 
xv. 26). Not as to private persons, therefore, but as to the 
preachers of the gospel, was the Holy Ghost promised to 
the apostles. But the Holy Ghost can abide with the apostles 
as the preachers of the gospel forever only in their successors, 
who discharge the same duty. 


Neither can the Church lose the doctrine intrusted to it, for 
(a) the religion of Christ is to last forever (34) ; but the Church 
is that institution by which the Christian religion is to be pre- 
served (38); whence the doctrine of Christ, being an essential 
part of His religion, will remain in His Church forever. (b) The 
Church received its perpetual constitution and power for the con- 
tinuance of Christ’s religion and, consequently, of His doctrine. 
Therefore Christ’s doctrine is no less imperishable than the 
Church itself, or its constitution and prerogatives. 


44. St. Peter was designated and constituted by a 
the supreme head of His Church. 

Since the apostles were the subjects of that power conferred by 
Christ on His Church, the question next arises: whether they all 
held an equal share of this power, and thus governed the Church 
collectively ; or whether they were subordinate to one who was 
the supreme head of the apostles as well as of the faithful, and, 
consequently, invested with higher power. The latter was mani- 
festly the case. 


I. That St. Peter received from Our Lord the primacy, 
not only of honor, but also of jurisdiction, and was thus con- 
stituted supreme head of the Church, is manifest from sev- 
eral passages of Holy Writ. 

1. It was Christ’s intention to build His Church upon 
Peter, as its wisible foundation. When Simon Peter made 
the memorable profession of faith in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus 
said to him: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father 
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who is in heaven. And I say to, thee, that thou art Peter 
[rock], and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it” (Matt. xvi. 16-19). 
These words were addressed to Simon Peter, and to him 
alone, as the whole context shows; upon him, therefore, the 
Church was to be built. 

By the fact that Peter is made the visible foundation of 
the Church the supreme government of the Church is vested 
in him, and he is constituted its visible head, while Christ 
Himself is its invisible head. For what the foundation is 
to a building, the head is to a society. As the former bears 
the entire edifice and supports it, holds together its different 
parts, enables it to fulfil its purpose, so does the head of a 
society bind together all the members in one body and direct 
them to their proper functions. The same place is occupied 
by Peter also in regard to the other apostles, who were like- 
wise invested with authority, though in an inferior degree. 
He is to be elevated above them in the same degree as he had 
distinguished himself among them by his faith in Jesus Christ, 


The other apostles may also be justly called the foundation of 
the Church (Eph. ii. 20; Apoc. xxi. 14), inasmuch as by the 
preaching of the gospel they founded the Church; but Peter alone 
is called the foundation, inasmuch as by his supreme authority he 
gives unity and compactness to the moral edifice. Hence he is 
surnamed Cephas (rock), a name by which Christ Himself is 
elsewhere called (1 Cor. x. 14). Nor is this supremacy of St. 
Peter affected by the power which is subsequently conferred on 
the other apostles (Matt. xviii. 18; xxviii. 20); for this power 
is given to them as subordinate to the supremacy of St. Peter, 
who had been already constituted the supreme head of the entire 
Church, the apostles included. 

Sometimes the fathers of the Church, commenting on the above 
words of Christ to Peter, say that the Church was founded on the 
faith of Peter; whereby they understand not the faith of Peter im 
the abstract, but in the concrete, viz., that the primacy was con- 
ferred on Peter on account of the faith which he on this occasion 
displayed. 

If Peter is actually the foundation of the Church, i.c., supports 
and governs it, his primacy is manifestly not a primacy of honor, 
but of jurisdiction. Nor are certain portions only of the Church 
dependent on him, but the entire Church. And, in fact, if Christ 
Himself has thus made Peter the foundation of the Church, al! 
his power proceeds directly from Christ, and not through the 
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medium of the apostles, or the people. Hence it follows that 
Peter is the immediate vicar of Christ, and that the constitution 
of the Church is essentially monarchical. » 

2. To Peter, moreover, was promised the power of the keys, 
which implies the supreme power in the Church. For thus 
Our Lord continues: “And I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; whatever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound also in heaven, and whatever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 19). Christ 
addressed these words to Peter alone. That the promise ex- 
pressed in these words was made to Peter alone is no less 
evident from the context than that the power conferred on the 
Church as such was promised to the apostles alone (41). 

The power of the keys promised to St. Peter signifies the 
supreme power in the Church; for the keys are naturally 
the symbol of power (Is. xxii. 22). The supreme power is 
meant, since it is promised to Peter alone, and is to elevate 
him above the other apostles in the same degree as he had just 
distinguished himself by his confession of faith in Christ. 
Not without cause did Christ here make use of that symbol 
under which His own sovereign power is designated (Apoc. 
i. 18; ili. 7). Not without cause did He use this symbol in 
reference to Peter alone, although the other apostles are also 
to receive extensive powers; since Peter alone had been 
chosen by Him as the rock on which His Church was to be 
founded. 

The power promised to Peter is further designated as the 
power of binding and loosing. To bind, in the language of 
Scripture, sometimes signifies to command, sometimes to 
punish ; to loose, on the other hand, means to free from an 
obligation, to absolve from guilt or punishment. When the 
power of binding and loosing was promised to the other apos- 
tles on a later occasion (Matt. xviii. 18), it was not promised 
to them in the same degree as to Peter; it was promised to 
him in an extraordinary manner, and under circumstances 
which pomt to a very special distinction. 

Here, too, it is evidently a question of a supremacy, not merely 
of honor, but of jurisdiction, which is conferred on Peter, not by 


the Church, but immediately by Christ, and which extends to all 
the faithful individually as well as collectively. 
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3. St. Peter is charged and empowered to feed the entire 
flock of Christ. For, after the resurrection Christ spoke 
to him the memorable words: “Feed My lambs; feed My 
sheep” (John xxi. 15-17). Now, this charge to feed the flock 
of Christ was given to Peter alone, not to the apostles at 
large; for it was to Peter alone that Our Lord addressed 
the question, “Lovest thou Me more than these?” To him 
alone He foretold his future martyrdom; nay, to show that 
this privilege was to be peculiar to St. Peter, He asked him: 
“Lovest thou Me more than these?” 

To feed the flock or sheep of Christ means to rule them, to 
supply them with all the things conducive to religious life. 
Kings are called the shepherds of their people (Is. xliv. 28). 
Christ, who calls Himself a king (John xvii. 27), styles 
Himself also the good shepherd (John x. 14), and calls the 
Church His flock (John x. 16) and His fold. 


St. Peter is charged and empowered, not by the Church, but by 
Christ Himself, to feed the whole flock, sheep and lambs. He is 
appointed pastor, without any limitation, and is, therefore, to be 
the visible pastor of all whose invisible Pastor is Christ Himself. 
Though the other apostles, as the rapid growth of the Church 
required, and their extraordinary power entitled them, also ex- 
tended their care to the whole flock, yet it remains true that 
greater power was given to Peter than to them, since he was 
placed at their head. 

4, The supremacy of Peter is further proved by the various 
distinctions conferred upon him by Our Lord. To him alone 
He gave a name bearing upon the constitution of the Church; 
to him alone He promised that he should be a fisher of men 
(Luke v. 10) ; for Peter as well as for Himself He causes the 
tribute to be paid (Matt. xvii. 26) ; Peter was the first whose 
feet He washed at the last supper (John xiii. 6); He ap- 
peared to Peter in particular after the resurrection (Luke 
xxiv. 34) ; He foretold Peter that he would die the death of 
a martyr (John xxi. 19); He made Peter the stay of his 
brethren, saying: “I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not; and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren” 
(Luke xxii732): 

These repeated honors conferred on St. Peter made the apostles 
suspect that there would be a distinction of rank in the kingdom 
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of Christ. Hence their strife for precedence (Matt. xviii. 1; 
xx. 23). Christ confirms them in their opinion, and only directs 
their attention to the virtue which should characterize a leader, 
viz., that he should be the servant of all (Luke xxii. 24, 25). 


5. After Our Lord’s ascension we find Peter acting as the 
head of the Church, Even before the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, “Peter, rising up in the midst of the brethren” (Acts i, 
~15), proposed that another be elected in the place of Judas, 
to complete the number of the apostles. Peter was the first 
to preach the gospel on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii) 
Peter was instructed by a vision that the time was come to 
preach the gospel to the gentiles; he it was who admitted 
the first converts from among them into the Church; he was 
the interpreter of the divine will to his brethren in behalf 
of the gentiles (Acts x., xi). In the council of the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem, Peter was the first to give his opinion, 
to which the other apostles submitted (Acts xv.). St. Paul 
himself, after his sojourn in Arabia, repaired to Jerusalem to 
see Peter, and remained with him fifteen days (Gal. i. 18). 
Peter is always mentioned in the first place by the evangel- 
ists when enumerating the apostles, although he was neither 
the first called, nor the oldest, nor the one most dear to Our 
Lord. He is, moreover, expressly called the first: “The 
names of the twelve apostles are these: The first Simon, who 
is called Peter” (Matt. x. 2). Nor is he called the first only 
numerically; for the others are not numbered. The mean- 
ing is, therefore, that he is first in rank and dignity. 


When St. Paul says that he “withstood Cephas [who is com- 
monly understood to be Peter] to the face’ (Gal. ii. 11 sq.), he 
manifestly supposes the latter’s superiority; for there would 
hardly be any reason for recording this particular circumstance 
if Cephas was only his equal. Hence St. Hilary, commenting on 
this passage, admires the humility of St. Peter on this occasion, 
who, “though the first of the apostles, was silent, when he might 
have asserted his supreme authority.” 


II. That Christ made St. Peter supreme head of His 
Church has been always held as the unquestioned teaching of 
the Church, The Greek as well as the Latin fathers call him 
the first, the leader, the chief, the head of the apostles. With- 
out attempting here to establish a detailed evidence, let it suf- 
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fice to quote the declaration made by the papal legate Philip, 
before the bishops assembled at the general council of 
Ephesus: “There is no doubt—nay, it is known to all ages— 
that St. Peter, the prince and head of the apostles, the pillar 
of the faith and the foundation of the Catholic Church, re- 
ceived from Our Lord Jesus Christ the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and was invested with the power of binding and 
loosing ; and he stil! lives and exercises judgment in his suc- 
cessors.” This Catholic belief was distinctly defined by the 
Vatican Council. 


“We teach and declare, according to the testimony of the gos- 
pel, that the primacy of jurisdiction over the whole Church of 
God was promised and given to blessed Peter the apostle, imme-~ 
diately and directly by Christ Our Lord. If, therefore, any one 
assert that the blessed apostle Peter was not constituted by Christ 
Our Lord prince of all the apostles and visible head of the entire 
Church militant, or that he did not receive a primacy not only 
of honor, but also of true jurisdiction, directly and immediately 
from Our Lord Jesus Christ; let him be anathema.” 


45. The end of St. Peter’s primacy was the perfect 
unity of the Church, and the intimate union of its 
members, 

In every society the object of supreme power, whether it pe 
vested in one or in several, is essentially to unite all the members 
in one body, to urge them to the fulfilment of their duties, and 
thus to effect the unity of the social body, and to promote the 
union of its members. To give the Church a more perfect or- 
ganic unity, and to promote its unity of action, Christ wished it 
to be goverened by one head, in whom the supreme power was 
to be vested. 


1. That Christ established the primacy in His Church for 
the purpose of securing greater unity we may justly conclude 
from the very fact itself. For Christ actually conferred this 
power on one; and the fact that He did so gave greater unity 
to the Church; for-it is manifest that the wnity of a society 
is greater if the supreme power is vested in one than if it 
were vested in several. For every society is a moral person 
composed of head and members. If, then, the chief power 
reside in one, the society possesses physically one head, where- 
as if this power is divided among several the head is only 
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morally one; and, eonmbequently, its unity is less conspicuous 
and less perfect, 


Moreover, unity of action and the union of the members 
with one another is more effectually promoted if the supreme 
power be vested in one person only; for thus dissensions are 
more easily avoided; the direction is more systematic and 
the execution more prompt; for there exists no difference of 
opinion, such as must needs arise when the supreme power is 
divided. Therefore St. Jerome (adv. Jovin. 1. 26) rightly re- 
marks that the Church was founded on Peter, and that one 
was chosen from the twelve to cut off all occasion of dissen- 
sions by the appointment of one supreme head. St. Cyprian 
had already called attention to the same fact (Ep. 70 ad. 
Januar. et al.). 


Of course God could have obviated the difficulties by super- 
natural means, but since grace and nature are always in har- 
mony, and grace supposes and supplements nature, it was in keep- 
ing with the divine wisdom to give the Church that form which, 
even from a natural point of view, was best suited to its super- 
natural end. 


2. The Church after Our Lord’s departure was to continue 
the mission which He began when He visibly sojourned 
among His disciples. Now, Christ on earth was doubtless the 
visible head of the little community which clustered around 
Him. But as the former visible head of the Church He would 
have been but imperfectly represented if, after His death, the 
supreme power had been vested not in one, but in several sub- 
jects. 

Christ, moreover, after His departure from this earth re- 
mained the invisible head and pastor of the faithful (1 Peter 
ii. 35), while He was to be visibly represented by the au- 
thority established in His Church. But Christ as the one in- 
visible head would be but unfittingly and imperfectly repre- 
sented if the supreme power were vested not in one, but in 
several visible heads. 

3. This perfect oneness of its visible head best corresponds 
with the idea of the Church presented to us under different 
figures by Christ and the apostles. The Church is a sheep- 
fold (John x. 1) ; but in one fold there is but one shepherd. 
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The Church is a house (1 Tim. iii. 15) ; but one is the master 
of a house. The Church is a ship (1 Pet. iii. 20) ; but a ship 
has but one pilot. The Church is Christ’s visible body (1 
Cor. xii.;; Eph. v. 30) ; but a body has but one head. 


46. The primacy of St. Peter in the Church will endure 
forever. 


From the idea of the Church as a moral body must be in- 
ferred that the primacy conferred on Peter was not to cease with 
his death, but to pass to his successors. For, since such a moral 
body does not die, but continues to live by the incorporation of 
new members, the office of any member of such a body does not 
cease with his demise, but is transmitted to his successor. But 
the perpetuity of the primacy may be demonstrated also by special 
proofs. 


1. According to Christ’s intention, the power and constitu- 
tion of the Church were to last forever ( 43) ; consequently, 
the primacy also will endure if it belongs to the constitution 
of the Church. But that it does belong to the constitution of 
the Church is beyond a doubt. For, evident as are the proofs 
that Christ has given His Church authority, and made the 
apostles the subjects thereof, no less strong are the evidences 
of the existence in the Church of a primacy, i.e., of a special 
superior power conferred on St. Peter. If the mission and 
the authority of the apostles are evidently contained in the 
words addressed to them all collectively (Matt. xxviii. 20), 
the authority given exclusively to Peter is no less clearly con- 
veyed in the words spoken to him personally (Matt. xvi. 16- 
19; John xxi. 15-17). Again, if we rightly conclude from the 
words addressed to the apostles collectively, promising them 
the divine assistance to the consummation of the world, that 
they were to continue in their successors, we must likewise 
conclude from the same words that Peter, as their head, 
is to continue in his successors to the end of time; since 
Christ addressed those words to Peter as well as to the other 
apostles, and addressed him as the head of His eritire flock 
just as He addressed the apostles as the preachers of His 
gospel and the rulers of His Church. The primacy is, there- 
fore, to continue forever, because it is an essential portion of 


- 
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the Church’s constitution, which is to endure to the consum- 
mation of the world. 


2. Besides, Christ established the primacy to give the 
Church a more perfect unity (45). This end, however, did 
not cease to exist with the apostles; it continued after their 
death. For it is always true that the guidance of the Church 
by one individual insures advantages which would not exist 
if the supreme power were divided among many ; that Christ, 
the once visible, but now invisible, head, is better represented 
by one than by several ; that the Church under one head cor- 
responds best to the idea presented of it in Holy Scripture. 
The primacy must, therefore, continue, if the intention of 
Christ in regard to His Church shouid be realized. 

3. The special mission which Christ assigned to Peter also 
proves the perpetuity of his primacy. For although the 
primacy was conferred on him to distinguish him above the 
other apostles as he had distinguished himself by his faith, 
the object of this supreme power, as we see from the words of 
Christ, was to give the Church stability against adverse 
powers, to open heaven to the faithful by the power of the 
keys, and to secure a suitable guidance for the flock of Christ. 
But after the death of St. Peter the Church was just as much 
as before in need of strength against the repeated and ever- 
increasing onslaughts of its enemies; as long as man lives 
here below he shall need the heavenly treasures which are ac- 
cessible only through the power of the keys; as long as the 
flock of Christ exists it needs a visible shepherd to feed it. 
The supreme power given to Peter is, therefore, to continue, 
since the special end for which it has been instituted will last 
forever. 

4. Here we may again point to the Synagogue as the type 
of the Church. One high-priest was always at its head, as 
at its foundation one had been invested with that supreme 
office. In like manner, there must be one primate at the 
head of the Church, since at the foundation of the Church 
Peter was invested with this supreme dignity. 

5. That St. Peter was, according to the intention of Christ, 
to have successors in the primacy is clearly shown from the 
fathers of the Church, who recognize in the pope the suc- 
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_cessor of St. Peter, as well as from the councils, which de- 

clare that the Roman pontiff is the successor of St. Peter, the 
prince of the apostles (cf. 47). The Vatican Council brings 
out this truth in the plainest terms: “If any one assert that 
it is not of the institution of Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 
or of divine right, that St. Peter has perpetual successors in 
the office of supreme pastor over the universal Church; let 
him be anathema.” 


47. The Pope, or Bishop of Rome, is the successor of 
St. Peter in the primacy over the whole Church. 

The pope is not only the bishop of the Roman Church in par- 
ticular, or of the faithful of the city of Rome, whence he derives 
his title; but by the very fact that he is bishop of Rome he is 
also, by divine institution, the successor of St. Peter in the pri- 
macy, and the head of the universal Church. Whether we sup- 
pose that Peter of his own free choice established his see in Rome, 
or that he chose this seat by divine command, his successor in the 
episcopal see of Rome is in either case, by divine institution, his 
successor in the primacy over the whole Church, for the reason 
that God intended that the successor of St. Peter should be the 
supreme head of the universal Church. 


I. The popes are the successors of St. Peter, and by that 
very fact the supreme rulers of Christendom. 

1. This follows from the right of succession. As any one 
who is lawfully appointed to an episcopal see thereby becomes 
the successor of his predecessor, and is thus invested with all 
the rights belonging to that see, so he who, on the demise of 
St. Peter, filled his episcopal chair became his successor, and 
thus inherited all the rights peculiar to his apostolic see. Now, 
it is a historic fact that Peter established his see at Rome, 
where he also died a martyr. Therefore it is an undeniable 
fact that his lawful successors succeeded to all the rights 
peculiar to his see, and, like him, were the rulers oe the uni- 
versal Church. 

2. The conviction has always prevailed in the Church that 
the Roman pontiffs held the see of St. Peter, and were, conse- 
quently, his successors in the primacy. 

The popes are acknowledged to be the successors of St. Peter 


by all those writers who put St. Peter at the head of the cata- 
logue of the bishops of Rome. “Clement,” writes St. Jerome 
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(Script. eccl. c. 15), “was, after Peter, the fourth bishop of 
Rome; the second was Linus, the third Cletus.” Thus they are 
declared likewise to be also the successors of Peter in the pri- 
macy; since the whole line of his successors forms one moral per- 
son with him, just as the Church of later centuries forms one 
moral body with the primitive Church. 

The same belief is implicitly expressed by others, as often as 
they teach that the Church of Rome holds the supremacy. St. 
Ignatius, died a.p. 107 (Ep..ad Rom.), called the Church of 
Rome the head of the union of charity, i.e., of Christendom. Ter- 
tullian (de pud. c. 1), after his separation from the Church, 
accusing Pope Zephyrinus of too great leniency, writes: “I hear 
a decree has been passed, and that a decisive one: the Supreme 
Pontiff, i.e., the bishop of bishops, declares: ‘I forgive penitents 
their crimes.’” Tertullian thus gives us to understand what 
titles were universally given to the pope, and what weight his 
decisions had in the eyes of the faithful. 

Others, again, expressly teach that the bishop of Rome pos- 
sesses supremacy because he 1s the successor of St. Peter. Thus 
St. Irenzus (adv. heres. 111. c. 3): “Every church, i.e., all the 
faithful from every quarter, must necessarily agree with this [the 
Roman] Church, because of its preéminence; for in it has been 
preserved for the faithful of all nations the true apostolic tradi- 
tion.” He then proceeds to give the reason for this fact. To 
prove that the apostolic doctrine has been preserved intact, he 
enumerates the successors of St. Peter in the Roman see down 
to Eleutherius, the twelfth pope after St. Peter, and remarks that 
this succession alone affords ample proof of the agreement of the 
Church’s teaching at his time with that of the apostles. The 
Church of Rome is, therefore, the centre of faith, because its 
bishop is the successor of St. Peter. In like manner, St. Cyprian 
(de unit. Eccl. 4) writes: “He who resists the Church, he who 
abandons the chair of Peter on which the Church is founded, shall 
he flatter himself that he is in the Church?” St. Leo (Serm. v. 
c. 2) expresses not only his own conviction, but that of all the 
faithful as well, when he says: “Although each pastor watches’ 
with special care over his own flock, yet we share the solicitude 
of alt, and the administration of each is part of our labor. For 
from all parts of the world men have recourse to the see of St. 
Peter, and claim from us that charity towards the universal 
Church which Our Lord recommended to Peter; whence our 
burden is the heavier the greater is our obligation to all.” 

Both East and West concurred in this belief. Therefore at the 
Councii of Ephesus the papal legate, Philip, after he had spoken 
of the supremacy of St. Peter in the words above quoted (44) 
added: “His [Peter’s] successor and representative in that office, 
Pope Celestine, has sent us to this synod.” At the Council of 
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Chalcedon (A.D. 451) the papal legates declared in the name of 
the synod: “St. Leo, the archbishop of all the churches, has in 
his letters condemned the heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
and expounded the true faith: it is this faith that the synod pro- 
fesses and firmly holds, without addition or diminution.” Where- 
upon all the bishops exclaimed: “So we all believe.” Various 
documents presented to the same Council by the Church of Alex- 
andria against Dioscorus bear the inscription: ‘To Leo, the Most 
Holy and Universal Archbishop and Patriarch of Great Rome, 
to the Holy and Ecumenic Synod at Chalcedon.” Whence the 
pope was called universal archbishop and patriarch in the same 
sense in which the council was acknowledged to be ecumenic; 
and the pope’s name is placed before that of the council. The 
fathers of the council themselves say in their letters addressed to 
the pope asking him to confirm their decrees, that he had “di- 
rected them in their deliberations through his legates, as the 
head directs the members.” The fathers of the sixth council, the 
third held at Constantinople (A.p. 680), designate the Roman see 
the first of the universal Church, [whose occupant] stands upon 
the firm rock of the faith. The eighth ecumenical council, held 
also at Constantinople (A.D. 869), likewise recognized and de- 
fended the primacy of the Roman see. The Counc‘l of Florence 
(A.d. 1439), composed of Greeks and Latins, declared the Catho- 
lic doctrine of the primacy to be an article of faith: “We declare 
that the holy apostolic see, i.e., the Roman pontiff, holds the 
supremacy over the whole universe, and that he is the successor 
of St. Peter, prince of the apostles, and the true vicar of Christ, 
the head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher of all 
Christians, and that Our Lord Jesus Christ gave to him, in the 
person of St. Peter, full power to feed, to rule, and to govern, 
the entire Church, as contained in the decrees and proceedings 
of the general councils.” 


Even with one who does not admit the supernatural infal- 
libility of the Church in matters of faith such utterances 
must have the greatest weight. For surely no one has better 
facilities for knowing who the inheritor of the primacy of 
Peter is than that body which traces its origin directly to 
the apostles, and is, therefore, witness of the fact by which 
the primacy was transmitted from Peter to the bishops of 
Rome. It is plainly impossible that this conviction, lasting 
through centuries, that the Roman pontiffs are the lawful in- 
heritors of the primacy:of St. Peter, could have originated 
and asserted itself had it not rested upon the most convincing 
evidence. What title-deed is valid if this be invalid? 
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3. If the primacy of St. Peter has not been inherited by 
the Roman pontiffs, it is impossible to determine on whom it 
has devolved; nay, in that case, contrary to the intention of 
Christ, it must have vanished altogether from the Church, 
To become the successor of another it is necessary to produce 
a title in virtue of which one is to be considered one moral 
person with his predecessor and the inheritor of his rights. 
Now, who except the bishop of Rome can show any such 
title? Not the bishop of Antioch; for St. Peter transferred 
his seat from Antioch to Rome. We must therefore either 
conclude that the Roman pontiff is the true successor of St. 
Peter, or be forced to admit that the primacy has vanished 
from the face of the earth, since an authority which cannot 
be recognized has no claim on our recognition, and is, conse- 
quently, no authority. 


II. The primacy of the pope is not merely a primacy of 
honor but of jurisdiction. This is clearly proved by the same 
arguments by which the primacy of St. Peter was proved to 
be one of jurisdiction (44). The utterances just quoted from 
the fathers and the councils of the Church imply more than 
a primacy of honor. And if, on the one hand, from the very 
earliest ages, the protection of the pope has been invoked by 
Oriental bishops, and generously extended to them, and if the 
popes, on the other hand, always took an active part in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the East, this circumstance sufficiently 
shows that the primacy of the popes was believed to be not 
merely of honor, but of jurisdiction. 


As early as the first century Pope Clement sends letters of 
gravest import, as St. Ireneus (adv. heres. 111. 3) expresses it, 
to the Church of Corinth, which had appealed to him to settle a 
dispute during the lifetime of the apostle St. John. In the second 
century Pope Victor commands the bishops of the Asiatic prov- 
ince, under threat of ex-communication, to conform with the 
common usage of the Church in the celebration of Easter (Euseb. 
hist. v. 24). In the third century Pope Stephen compels the 
African and Asiatic bishops to abandon the custom of rebaptizing 
those baptized by heretics. St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom 
appeal to the popes to defend their rights. “When the contro- 
versy [on the divinity of the Holy Ghost] broke out,” writes 
Sozomenos (hist. Eccl. v1. 22), “the bishop of Rome [Liberius; 
died A.D. 366] wrote to the churches of the East that they should 
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with the bishops of the West confess three Persons in God, equal 
in substance and in dignity. All submitted, since the case was 
decided by the Church of Rome, and thus the controversy was 
ended.” 


III. Not from the Church, but directly from Christ, whose 
vicar he is, does the pope receive the power which is con- 
tained in the primacy. For he is the true successor of the 
prince of the apostles; and the latter received the power 
necessary for the government of the Church, not from the 
apostles, nor the faithful, but directly from Christ Himself 
(44). It is one thing to nominate or elect one as the successor 
of the prince of the apostles, and another thing to confer 
power on him. The former proceeds from man, the latter 
from God. Therefore it was defined by the Council of Flor- 
ence that full power to feed, rule, and govern the whole 
Church was given to the pope in the person of St. Peter by 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. The definition of the Vatican Coun- 
cil above quoted (44), that this power was conferred on ‘St. 
Peter immediately and directly by Christ Himself, applies 
likewise to the pope, his successor in the primacy. 


The temporal power, which the popes in the course of centuries 
justly acquired, is decidedly to the advantage of the Church. Ina 
state of political independence the pope, as the common father of 
Christendom, is enabled to hold free intercourse with all nations; 
he is less subject to outside influence, abd less liable to be sus- 
pected of connivance to the wishes of temporal sovereigns. As 
a temporal sovereign he has easier communication with other 
sovereigns, being their equal in rank; while his temporal power 
likewise furnishes him with the material means which the admin- 
istration of the Church requires. 


The difficulty is sometimes raised that it is impossible at times 
to know whether a pope 1s lawfully elected or not, and, conse- 
quently, whether he has the power to rule the Church or not. The 
answer is simple. If the whole Church once acknowledges any | 
one as its lawful head, though the election may have been for 
some cause invalid, he thereby receives the sanction of the 
Church, which is equivalent to a second and valid election; 
whereupon he succeeds to all that power vested in the head of the 
Church. Hence no secret flaw can practically invalidate a papal 
election, and every defect in the election is removed by the ratifi- 
cation of the Church, so that any pope, universally acknowledged 
by the Church, is necessarily the true successor of St. Peter. 
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48. The pope’s primacy is defined by Christ Himself 
(1) as a true power of jurisdiction, (2) ordinary and (3) 
immediate, (4) comprising the fulness of that spiritual 
authority conferred on the Church, and (5) extending to 
all ecclesiastical matters. 

The Vatican Council (1. de Eccl. c. 3), supplementing the 
declaration of the Council of Florence, declares: “If any one 
assert that the Roman pontiff has only the office of inspection or 
direction, but not full and supreme power of jurisdiction over 
the whole Church, not only in things that regard faith and 
morals, but also in such as regard the discipline and government 
of the Church throughout the whole world; or that he has only 
the better portion, but not the full plenitude of this supreme 
power; or that his power is not ordinary and immediate, or over 
all churches singly and collectively, and over one and all of the 
pastors and the faithful; let him be anathema.” 

The nature and extent of the papal supremacy are to be 
defined by the ordinations of Christ regarding the primacy 
Oise! Peter, 

- 1. The primacy, or supreme pastoral office of the pope, im- 
plies not merely a right of supervision or superintendence 
such as the president of a republic may possess. The suprem- 
acy of the pope is strictly a power of jurisdiction, and con- 
sequently comprises legislative and judicial power. (a) The 
pope in the person of St. Peter certainly received the power 
to feed the lambs and sheep of Christ; consequently, the 
pastoral jurisdiction over the entire Church. Now, as the 
pastoral charge over a portion implies the power to rule that 
portion, so the pastoral charge over the whole Church implies 
the power to rule the entire Church. Moreover, the pope re- 
ceived the power of the keys, or the power of binding and 
loosing, over the whole Church. But this power certainly 
means more than the mere right of supervision (44). (b) 
Hence the pope is frequently called by the fathers the bishop 
of bishops and the pastor of pastors. Hence the Council of 
Florence declares that full power to feed, to rule, and to gov- 
ern the whole Church was given to the pope in the person of 
St. Peter (47). 

2. The power which the pope possesses is ordinary, i.e., 
one that belongs to him in virtue of his office, and is not dele- 
gated to him by a higher authority. (a) As the successor of 
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St. Peter he holds his office and, consequently, the powers 
attached to it. Both the office and its inherent power pro- 
ceed immediately from Christ, not from the apostles or the 
community. (b) Therefore the councils declare that the pope 
has received the power to govern the Church in the person of 
Sh Peter. But it he réceived it inthe person of Peter, it 
was not conferred on him by the Church. The fourth Coun- 
cil of Lateran teaches that, “by institution of Our Lord, the 
Roman Church, as the mother and teacher of all the faithful, 
possesses the primacy of ordinary jurisdiction over every 
other church.”’ What is said of the Roman Church may be 
said of the pope; for the Roman Church possesses the su- 
premacy over the other churches only inasmuch as the pope 
holds the supremacy over the other bishops. 

3. The pope’s jurisdiction is immediate in this sense, that 
ke has not only the right of acting through intermediate 
powers—for instance, on the bishops through the patriarchs 
and upon the faithful through the bishops—it immediately 
affects the whole and all its parts, the pastors as well as the 
flock. St. Peter was certainly given charge of the lambs as 
well as of the sheep. Hence the pope as the pastor of all can 
deal directly with all. Though the apostles founded churches, 
each having its own head or bishop, yet, as we see from their 
epistles, they did not surrender their right to exercise their 
power on the individual members of these churches (1 Cor. 
v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 10). This universal power, however, was 
ordinary in the case of St. Peter, but extraordinary in the 
case of the other apostles. Hence it has been inherited by 
the successor of St. Peter, but not by the successors of the 
other apostles. 


Hence the direct interposition of the popes in various parts of 
the East as well as of the West from the earliest times, their 
“requent exercise of jurisdiction through legates, the custom of 
appealing to Rome. This ordinary and immediate jurisdiction 
of the supreme pastor does not impair the ordinary and imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the bishops under him, as the appointment 
of one chief shepherd over many flocks does not remove the 
power of the special shepherd of each flock. The existence of 
a higher court of appeals does not do away with the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the inferior courts. 
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“From this supreme power of the Roman pontiffs to govern 
the whole Church,” declares the Vatican Council (ib.), “it fol- 
lows that in the exercise of this his office he has the right of free 
intercourse with the pastors and flocks of the entire Church, that 
he may be able to teach and guide them in the true way of salva- 
tion. Therefore we condemn and’ reject the opinions of those 
who say that this intercourse of the supreme head of the Church 
with pastors and flock may be justly prevented, or who would 
make this intercourse dependent on the temporal power, to the 
extent of asserting that whatever is ordained by the Holy See 
or by its authority for the government of the Church has no 
effect or force unless it be sanctioned by the approval of the 
temporal power.” 


4. The pope possesses the fulness of that spiritual power 
granted to the Church, and not only the better portion of it, 
so that it has no need to be supplemented by the power of 
the bishops. St. Peter was placed as the one foundation of 
the whole edifice of the Church. He received the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven without restriction. He was made su- 
preme pastor of the entire flock. Whether we consider the 
individual pastors separately ar collectively, they are subject 
to the supreme pastor, form part of the flock committed to 
him, and have no share in the primacy nor in the preroga- 
tives attaching to it. Therefore this power is not supple- 
mented by that conferred on the subordinate pastors, but is 
in itself the fulness of jurisdiction given the Church. 

Hence the second Council of Lyons declares : “Phe Church 
of Rome possesses the supreme and full primacy and princi- 
pality over the whole Church, which in truth and humility 
she acknowledges to have received with the fulness of au- 
thority from Our Lord in the person of St. Peter.” The 
Council of Florence likewise teaches, as we have seen, that in 
the person of St. Peter full power has been given to the pope 
“to feed, to rule, and to govern the whole Church.” 

5. The papal primacy extends to all ecclesiastical persons 
and things. Hence the Vatican Council (ib.) declares: “All, 
both pastors and faithful, are bound to render him true obe- 
dience, not only in things concerning faith and morals, but 
also in things relating to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the entire globe.” Everything, therefore, 
upon which depend the preservation of the faith, the purity 
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of Christian morals, the well-being of the whole Church, the 
harmony among its members, is subject to the universal pas- 
tor. The direct interference of the popes in ecclesiastical 
affairs, even from the first and second centuries (47), shows, 
on the one hand, how convinced*they were of their power, 
and, on the other hand, how sensible both bishops and people 
were of their allegiance to them. 

“Since, according to the divine right of the apostolic primacy,” 
says the Vatican Council (ib), “the Roman pontiff is the head 
of the whole Church, we teach and declare that he is supreme 
judge of the faithful, and that in all questions appertaining to 
ecclesiastical investigation appeal may be made to his judgment; 
but that the decision of the apostolic see, beyond whose authority 
there is no higher, can be invalidated by no one; and that no one 
is competent to pronounce judgment on its decrees. Therefore 
they deviate from the right path of truth who assert that it is 


allowed to appeal from the decisions of the Roman pontiffs to a 
general council as to a tribunal higher than that of the Roman 


pontiff.” 


49, The bishops are the true successors of the apostles: 
hence they, and not the people, nor the state, have been 
invested with the government of the Church. 

I. As the threefold office of the Church—the teaching, 
pastoral and sacerdotal—may be reduced to two sources, 
orders and jurisdiction (41), so likewise the episcopal power. 
It is in virtue of the power of orders that the bishops admin- 
ister the sacraments, also those the administration of which is 
reserved to themselves (confirmation and orders). In virtue 
of the power of jurisdiction they discharge the offices of 
teacher and pastor; yet only in union with, and subordinate 
to, their supreme head, the pope. Just as the pope is the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, so the bishops, taken collectively, are the 
successors of the apostles, who formed a body organized un- 
der St. Peter as their head, for the dispensation of the means 
of grace and the government of the Church. 

That gradation, instituted by Christ in the Church, consisting 


of bishops, priests, and inferior ministers, is called the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy, the highest grade of which are the bishops. 


1. That the apostles, according to the institution of Christ, 
should have their successors is manifest from those words in 
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which He promised them, as His legates, His assistance to the 
end of the world (Matt. xxviii. 20). For, if these words 
signify that the authority committed to them is to last to the 
consummation of the world (42), they, consequently, imply 
that it is to be handed down to others even to the end of time, 
since such authority necessarily supposes a subject in whom it 
resides. But on whom has this authority devolved if not on 
the bishops, who occupy the highest place in the Church’s 
hierarchy ? 

2. As a matter of fact, the apostles consecrated bishops, 
and appointed them as their successors. Thus St. Paul writes 
to Timothy, who, as we learn both from the letters addressed 
to him (2 Tim. x. 1, 6) and from the testimony of antiquity, 
had been consecrated bishop by the Apostle: “Be thou 
vigilant, do the work of an evangelist, fulfil thy ministry: .. . 
for I am even now ready to be sacrificed and the time of my 
dissolution is nigh” (2 Tim. iv. 5, 7). Timothy is, therefore, 
after the death of St. Paul, to continue in that office in which 
he had been already placed as the Apostle’s fellow-worker 
(Rom. xvi. 21) ; so likewise were others called by the apostles 
to a share in the apostolic work. Thus St. Paul left Titus in 
Crete, that he might “ordain priests in every city” (Tit. i. 5). 
Again, he admonishes the priests of the Church of Ephesus: 
“Take heed to yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to rule the Church of 
God, which He hath purchased with His own blood” (Acts 
2S). 

3. Christian antiquity unanimously testifies that the bish- 
ops are the successors of the apostles, The Council of Trent 
(Sess. xxi1t. c. 4) teaches that “the bishops have succeeded 
in the place of the apostles, and have been placed to govern 
the Church of God.” 


The bishops, being the successors of the apostles, cannot dis- 
charge their office independently of the pope, their supreme head; 
for the apostles acknowledged St. Peter as their supreme head. 
“It has always been the unanimous teaching of Catholics, and a 
dogma of faith,” writes Pope Gregory XVI. (a.p. 1835 to the 
bishops of Switzerland), “that the pope holds not only the pri- 
macy of honor, but also of jurisdiction throughout the entire 
Church, and that, consequently, also the bishops are subject to 
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him.” Though the episcopal consecration gives them the right 
to a share in the administration of the Church, yet this right is 
not independent of the head of the Church, since he holds the 
supreme power. In fact, the dependence of the bishops upon the 
pope is still greater than was that of the apostles upon Peter; 
for the apostles, having received the extraordinary commission 
to preach the gospel to the whole world, received also extraordi- 
nary power from Our Lord; which they did not transmit to their 
successors, who had been only placed over certain portions of 
the Church. Hence the bishops individually do not inherit this 
extraordinary power over the whole Church which was exercised 
by the apostles. 


II. The bishops take part in the government of the Church 
in two ways. First, they administer each that portion of the 
Church assigned him by the pope, personally and through the 
priests or pastors whom they appoint. Secondly, they meet 
in council from time to time to consult together with the 
pope concerning the general welfare of the Church, and in 
union with him to issue decrees and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the universal Church (57). 

Hence, according to the institution of Christ, the faithful have 
no share in the government of the Church; nor have they any 
right te prescribe how the Church is to be governed. Nor can 
the state, or civil government, claim any right or power in eccle- 
siastical matters. For a right must be proved, not supposed. 
But in the constitution of the Church there is no vestige of such 
a right. Besides, revealed religion is of a higher, supernatural 
order; while the state, its aim, and its means are of the natural 
order. he state cannot, therefore, be the possessor and admin- 
istrator of spiritual power. The members of the Church, of 
course, being also members of the state, are subject to civil au- 
thority, but in things temporal only, which lie within the scope 
of civil authority. 

If we sum up the result of the questions thus far treated, we 
may describe the Church of Christ as the assemblage of all Chris- 
tians, united, by the profession of the same faith and the use of 
the same sacraments, under one common supreme head, the pope,. 
who is the successor of St. Peter, and under the bishops in com- 
munion with him, who are the successors of the apostles (cf. 38). 
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CHAPTERS TV: 
MARKS OF THE CHURCH 


50. The Church is a visible social organization, consist- 
ing of a body and a soul; whence it is easily recognizable 
as the true Church of Christ. 

We here speak of the visibleness of the Church, because this 
attribute belongs to its essence, but particularly because it is a 


necessary condition of those marks by which the true Church 
may be discerned. 


I. The visibleness of the Church follows from its constitu- 
tion, its means, and its relation to Christ. 

1. Christ founded the Church as a society, consisting of 
rulers and subjects (41). Though authority of itself is in- 
visible, yet those who wield it are visible; for it is only as 
such that they can come before their subjects as teachers, 
priests, and pastors. Authority, therefore, manifests itself, 
as does the invisible soul in man, by its external action. 

2. Although the last end of the Church, 1.e., the eternal 
happiness of its children, as well as its proximate end, i.e., 
the inward sanctification of souls, is invisible, yet the exercise 
of the Christian religion, which is the immediate object of the 
Church (38), is a visible function. For, the preaching of the 
Christian doctrine, the administration of the sacraments, the 
legislation of the Church, the outward profession of faith, 
the reception of the sacraments, the submission to the Church 
on the part of the faithful, are all visible actions. 

3. According to the words of Christ, “As the Father hath 
sent Me, I also send you” (John xx. 21), the Church through 
its rulers continues the mission of Christ, sanctifying its ° 
members by its teaching, its sacraments, and its precepts 
(40). But Christ appeared visibly before men: consequently, 
the Church, continuing His mission, must also appear visibly 
* among men, and visibly dispense the treasures of grace in- 
trusted to it. 
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II. Besides the visible, there is also an invisible element in 
the Church; and as we speak of the Church as of a body, 
consisting of a head and subordinate members, so we also 
speak of the soul of the Church. 


By the soul of the Church we understand all those spiritual, 
supernatural graces which constitute it the Church of Christ, and 
enable its members to attain their last end. What we call soul 
in general is that pervading principle which gives life to a body 
and enables its members to perform their peculiar functions. To 
the soul of the Church belong faith, the common aspiration of 
all to the same end, the invisible authority of superiors, the in- 
ward grace of sanctification, the supernatural virtues, and other 
gifts of grace. The author of all these supernatural gifts is the 
Holy Ghost, the promised representative of Christ, who exerts 
His activity in the Church. 

Hence we may understand why one may have a larger share 
than another in the spiritual life of the Church, and how one 
may belong in a greater or less degree to, or may separate him- 
self altogether from, the soul of the Church. For, even the in- 
fluence of the human soul upon the members of the body is dif- 
ferent in its effects, giving sight to the eyes, hearing to the ear; 
while to other organs it gives only the sense of touch. Hence it 
is possible that one member may be deprived of life altogether, 
though outwardly it be still united to the body. Only the just 
belong to the soul of the Church in the fullest sense, and derive 
their life from it. For in them alone is the end of the Church— 
sanctification—fully realized; they are, in the true sense of the 
word, the temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Holy Scripture is wont to represent the spiritual life of the 
Church in divers ways. In one place it tells us that the Holy 
Ghost unites all who are baptized into one body (1 Cor. xii. 
13), consequently, performs a function similar to that which 
the soul performs in the human body. Again, it teaches that 
we are all members under one invisible head ; for as the head 
directs and governs the members visibly, so also does the 
soul direct and govern them invisibly (Eph. v.; Col. i. 18). 

Hence the soul and the body of the Church do not form two 
distinct churches, but one and the same, as the soul and the body 
of man form but one human being. Nor are they opposed to 
each other, as the divine to the human, or the supernatural to the 
natural; for the visible element of the Church, as well as the 
invisible, is divine and supernatural. They contrast with each 
other only as the invisible to the visible in one and the same 
moral person. 
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III. The Church is, moreover, easily recognizable as the 
true Church of Christ. 


From what has been said on the knowableness of revelation 
(9) it follows that Christianity must be recognizable as a divine 
revelation. The question which concerns us here is only whether 
that society to which Christ intrusted the administration of His 
religion may be recognized as such. If so, we can also ascertain 
what the true teaching of Christ is. For once it is established 
that Christ has given charge to His Church to preserve and 
propagate His doctrine (38), the true teaching of Christ must 
be found wherever the true Church of Christ is. 


1. From the end of the Church of Christ we may easily in- 
fer that it can be recognized as such. For if it is to lead men 
to eternal life by the exercise of the Christian religion (39), 
this way, marked out by God for the salvation of man, must 
be distinguishable from ways devised, not by God, but by 
men. 

2. This follows, moreover, from the obligation of all men 
to become and continue to be members of the Church of 
Christ. For, the fulfilment of this command is impossible un- 
less the true Church can be known; consequently, the true 
Church is knowable and distinguishable from all others that 
-may falsely call themselves by that name. Therefore, since 
Christ imposed upon all the obligation to enter His Church 
(40), He must have made His Church easily recognizable 
to all. 

3. If the Church is to continue Christ's mission among 
men (41), it must, like Christ Himself, be able to prove its 
mission. Now, Christ proved His divine mission by outward 
signs. And if Christ abides in His Church as in a visible © 
body, we must conclude that as in His humanity His divin- 
ity was not altogether concealed, so also in His Church the 
divine element will always sufficiently come to view, to make 
it distinguishable from every merely human institution. 

Hence that species of indifferentism which holds no form of 


Christianity as absolutely true, on the ground that none can prove 
itself as such, is groundless. 


51. There is but one true Church of Christ. 


There is but one true Church, if Christ founded but one. For 
in this case all others are contrary to His divine will, since He 
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imposed the obligation on all men to seek communion with the 
one Church which He founded, and, consequently, to shun the 
communion of all others (40). That Christ founded but one 
Church is evident beyond all doubt. 


1. Christ founded but one Church if He gave the charge 
to teach all nations only to the college of the apostles united 
under St. Peter as their common head. Now, all those pas- 
sages of Scripture which refer to this mission combine to 
show that this was the case (37, 41, 42). Any commu- 
nity, therefore, which does not derive its origin from this 
one mission, confided to the apostles, and in them to their 
successors, cannot have been founded by Christ, and, conse- 
quently, cannot be His true Church. 

2. Christ founded but one Church if it was His intention 
to unite all men into one great family. That such was His 
intention He tells us in the clearest terms; for He says: 
“There shall be one fold and one shepherd ”’ (John x. 16). 
Nothing, therefore, can be farther from the intention of 
Christ than a plurality of folds and shepherds. 

3. That Christ founded but one Church is manifest from 
the fact that He established it on one foundation and ap- 
pointed but one vicar on earth, giving him the power of the 
keys, and committing to him His whole flock as to one su- 
preme pastor. For, where Christ has laid no foundation, 
neither has He built; where the keys are not, there is not 
His house, nor His kingdom; where He has not appointed 
the shepherd, there is not His flock. Now, as has already 
been shown, He chose only one as the foundation; to one 
only did He give the keys of His kingdom, to one only did 
He commit His flock (44). Whence He recognizes but one 
edifice, one kingdom, one flock, one Church, as His own. 


52. Unity, sanctity, catholicity, and apostolicity are 
marks of the true Church of Christ. 

The marks of the Church, strictly speaking, are not marks of the 
true doctrines, but of that society to which the doctrines and 
spiritual treasures of Christianity in general have been given in 
charge. This society being visible, there can be question only 
of visible marks. A mark differs from an attribute in this, that 
it is visible, while an attribute may be invisible. When an attri- 
bute—for instance, holiness—manifests itself outwardly, it be- 
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comes a mark. Since the marks of the true Church are such 
that from them we may know the Church, they must be inore 
easily distinguished than the true Church itself. Hence Protes- 
tants err in asserting that the true preaching of the word of 
God and the right use of the sacraments are marks of the Church; 
for these marks would be harder to discern than the true Church 
as such. Again, since the divinity of the Church must follow 
with certainty from these marks, they, at least taken collectively, 
can belong to the true Church only. Finally, since we treat of 
the Church as it was founded in fact, its marks cannot be arbi- 
trarily established, but must be grounded in the nature of the 
Church. These conditions are verified in the marks alluded to, 
as we find in the earliest creeds referred to by the fathers. Thus 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (died 386) says in an address to the 
catechumens: “Since the word church may be variously under- 
stood, faith proposes to thee the following article: ‘And in one 
holy, catholic Church,’ that thou mayest flee the assemblies of 
heretics, and ever adhere to the holy Catholic Church. And when 
thou art on a journey and comest into any city, do not ask simply 
where the house of God is, for the very heretics honor their meet- 
ing-places with the name of the house of God; nor where the 
Church is, but where the Catholic Church is; for this is the true 
name of this holy Church, our common mother” (Catech. 18, 
n. 26). The Second General Council (381) also emphasizes the 
marks of the Church, professing its faith in one holy and apos- 
tolic Catholic Church. 


{. The true Church of Christ is necessarily one. Unity 
belongs to the Church in several respects. It is one in its 
founder and invisible head; it is one in its one ultimate end; 
it is one in its means to that end. Hence the Apostle, ex- 
horting the Ephesians to union, says: “One body and one 
Spirit; as you are called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism; one God and Father of all” 
(Eph. iv. 4-6). 

But when there is question of that unity which forms one 
of the characteristic marks of the true Church, we justly em- 
phasize the unity of its wsible authority and its constitution. 
For this unity belongs to the Church as a wisible society, and 
manifests itself in the person of its rulers. It is mainly the 
authority of the Church that produces that internal unity— 
the unity of faith, so often inculcated by the apostles (cf. 
Rom. xvi, 17). Therefore the Apostle teaches that the au- 
thority which God established in the Church has for its chief 
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object the perfection of the faithful, and particularly the 
unity of faith (Eph. iv. 11-14). Unity of authority is like- 
wise the fundamental reason why there can be but one 
Church; for if once that unity ceased, numerous religious 
societies of equal authority would-spring up (51). 

That the Church must possess this unity, which rests upon 
its visible authority, may be proved by all those arguments 
which we have advanced (42, 46) for the existence of a 
supreme visible authority in the Church. 

II. The true Church of Christ is necessarily holy. The 
Church is holy in its divine origin; in its object, which is the 
sanctification of its members; in the means confided to it, 1.e., 
Christ’s doctrine and sacraments ; in its union with Christ, its 
invisible head. When we call the Church holy we do not ex- 
clude any of these qualities ; yet by holiness as a mark of the 
Church we mean certain supernatural and extraordinary ef- 
fects of that grace with which the Holy Ghost quickens the 
Church. These effects are twofold: the extraordinary sanctity 
of some of the Church’s members; and unusual gifts of the 
Spirit, as those of miracles and prophecies, which in every age 
have adorned some of the Church’s children, and bear witness 
to the presence of the Holy Ghost. 


1. The true Church will always possess some members dis- 
tinguished by eminent sanctity and heroic virtues. 

a. Guided by Christ and enjoying His perpetual assistance, 
the Church is certain to attain its end. This, however, does 
not consist merely in securing for its members the state of 
sanctifying grace, but likewise in leading at least some to 
eminent sanctity ; for although Christ did not make eminent 
sanctity of obligation, yet He certainly recommended it 
(Matt. v. 48), and the “perfecting of the saints” is expressly 
mentioned as part of the Church’s mission (Eph. iv. 12). 
This end will not be attained by all; nor will all even perse- 
vere in the state of sanctifying grace. For, according to 
Christ’s own words, there will be found cockle among the 
wheat. Certain as is the fulfilment of this prophecy, no less 
certain it is, on the other hand, that Christ is with His Church 
“all days, even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. 
xxvill. 20). But this effectual assistance of Christ would be 
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wanting to His Church if it did not attain its end to the full 
extent, i.e., lead some of its members to eminent sanctity. 


b. The true Church, the visible body of Christ, represents 
Christ dwelling upon earth and teaching us by word and ex- 
ample (41) ; but this representation would be utterly deficient 
if the Church did not lead some of its children to extraor- 
dinary holiness. . 

c. An extraordinary inward holiness will display itself at 
least from time to time in eminent works of external holiness. 
The sanctity of the soul is, as it were, reflected in the body. 
If this is the case with individuals it is all the more so with 
the Church at large. The soul of the Church, the author of 
all grace, and, in a certain sense, the inward holiness of the 
Church, is the Holy Ghost Himself (50). He will therefore 
produce in the visible body of the Church unmistakable evi- 
dences of sanctity; in other words, He will render some 
members of the Church conspicuous for holiness. 


What we have said proves to evidence that the Church is, and 
may be justly called, holy, though all its children do not attain 
to sanctity. We can only expect in the Church that holiness 
which was promised it by its founder. But Christ did not prom- 
ise that all or the greater part would attain to sanctity, nor did 
He promise to give the Church only those graces with which all 
would infallibly correspond. 


2. In the true Church must be found extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit. 

a. Although those gifts of the Spirit are not essential to 
true sanctity, yet they necessarily belong to the Church’s sanc- 
tity, since Christ has promised them to His Church. For 
speaking of His own miracles He said: “He that believeth in 
Me, the works that I do he also shall do; and greater than 
these shall he do ; because I go to the Father” (John xiv. 12). 
He renews the same promises in the words: “And these signs 
shall follow them that believe’ (Mark xvi. 17). The gift of 
miracles is, therefore, a property of the true Church. 

b. The true Church is promised imperishableness in all 
its essential attributes; for that comprehensive promise of 
divine assistance (Matt. xxxii. 20) regards not only its gov- 
ernment and faith, but all that in any way belongs to its mis- 
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sion, Now, it is certain that the Church in the first ages pos- 
sessed the gift of miracles. Not only Holy Writ (cf. Mark 
xvi. 20; Acts i.), but also the fathers of the first centuries 
furnish numerous proofs of this fact. This gift of miracles 
could not, therefore, have entirely-vanished from the Church. 
For even though miracles were no longer necessary as an evi- 
dence of the divinity of the Christian religion, yet they were 
and still are necessary as the fulfilment of Christ’s promise. 
As the former reason ceased to exist, miracles might naturally 
become rarer; but as the latter shall always continue, they 
shall never entirely cease. 


III. The true Church of Christ is necessarily catholic. The 
Church can be called catholic or universal in regard to time, 
since by the power of Christ it is to continue to the end of the 
world; in regard to doctrine, because it teaches all the truths 
received from Christ; in regard to all mankind, because, un- 
like the Jewish Synagogue, it receives into its fold,all nations 
without distinction; in regard to place, because it is destined 
to be, and actually is, spread simultaneously over the whole 
universe. Catholicity, considered in this last sense, is pre- 
eminently a mark of the true Church. The idea of catholi- 
city includes not only extension, but also umity. For without 
unity the Church would not be a society existing simultane- 
ously in various places. We could only speak in that case of 
several societies existing in different countries. 


Extension may be either virtual or actual. Virtual extension 
implies the destination and fitness for actual extension. Univer- 
sality, moreover, may be either physical or moral. The Church 
would possess physical universality if no country or district ex- 
isted where it was not represented or at least known. Moral 
universality could exist also in the case that the Church was 
spread or known only throughout the greater part of the universe. 
This moral universality has different degrees, according as it 
‘more or less approaches physical universality. There is no evi- 
dence that the Church must be physically universal, i.e., simul- 
taneously exist in all places of the universe. On the contrary, 
we might naturally expect that a kingdom which was to be propa- 
gated by inward conviction, and must, therefore, meet with oppo- 
sition (Mark xvi. 16), would not attain to physical universality ; 
while it is natural to suppose that it might attain to moral 
universality. 
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1. The true Church possessed, even from its very origin, 
virtual universality. 

a. The destination of the Church for actual universality 
was repeatedly indicated by its founder: “Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations’ (Matt. xxvilil9). “Go ye into the 
whole world, and preach the gospel to every creature” (Mark 
xvi. 15). The kingdom of the Messias is represented as em- 
bracing all the nations of the earth (19). According to the 
prophets of the Old Law, Christ “shall rule from sea to sea, 
and from the river [Euphrates] unto the ends of the earth. 

. . And all kings of the earth shall adore Him, all nations 
shall “seryvenbiinn CRs: sxxic 35-11) 2 The Church isthe 
mighty stone which became a great mountain and filled the 
whole earth (Dan. ii. 25). 

b. The Church received also the fitness for universal exten- 
sion in virtue of the promise: “Behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 20). 
This same fitness 1s a result of the presence of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church (John xiv. 17), who being, as it were, its 
soul (50), inspires its external action, gives efficacy to its 
work, adorns some of its members with the gift of miracles, 
and thus by His influence on the hearts of men facilitates the 
conversion of the world. Although this supernatural power 
in the Church is something invisible, yet like holiness, which 
is also invisible in itself, it manifests itself in its effects, and 
may, therefore, be considered a mark of the true Church. 
Another proof of this virtual universality is the number of 
converts on the Church’s first appearance (Acts ii. and iv.), 
and its rapid spread during the lifetime of the apostles (30). 

2. Actual universality also belongs to the true Church, 
though not from its very origin. 

a. Christ did not only give the apostles and their successors 
the charge to preach the gospel everywhere : He also expressly 
foretold that it would be preached everywhere, Speaking of 
Mary Magdalen shortly before His passion. He said: “Amen, 
I say to you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached i in the 
whole world, that also which she hath done shall be told for a 
memory of her” (Matt. xxvi. 13). And before His ascension: 
“You shall be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem and in all 
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Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the 
earth” (Acts i. 8). 

b. For the very reason that the Church possessed ‘virtual 
universality it must have gradually become actually universal. 
For the Church would have ceased to be the Church of Christ 
if it had not fulfilled its essential mission, and Christ would 
have been unfaithful to His promise if He had not given to 
His Church a large extension. But since the Church was to 
be extended by its own action, that is, by the preaching of the 
gospel, the obligation of preaching the gospel and thus prop- 
agating itself exists only where this is physically possible. 
This was not possible in regard to the New World before its 
discovery. Hence we may understand how the Church, 
according to the intention of Christ, could be morally uni- 
versal before the discovery of the New World. 

c. The Church is the ordinary way to eternal salvation 
(39). Now, what can be more in keeping with the wisdom 
and goodness of God than that, so far as depends on Him, He 
should offer to all men the possibility of pursuing that way? 
He would offer this possibility to all only in case that the 
Church were spread morally over the whole world, so that it 
would be the fault of the nations themselves if they neglected 
to enter upon this path of safety. 


The Church is to be propagated not only by the preaching, but 
also by the hearing and believing, of the gospel. Now, since 
divine and human action cooperate to this same end, it depends 
upon both these to what extent this end is to be attained. God, 
as we know from His promises, will confer the grace of conver- 
sion on sO many as to render the Church actually universal in 
a moral sense. If men faithfully cooperated with grace and 
withdrew neither themselves nor their offspring from the influ- 
ence of the gospel, the Church would attain to a higher degree 
of catholicity. 

If the true Church is necessarily catholic, and thus embraces 
all nations, it is self-evident that a merely national Church, ie., 
an assemblage of Christians who are not in communion with the 
universal Church and its supreme head, can by no means be the 
true Church, but rather bears in its very name the evidence of 
apostasy. 


IV. The true Church of Christ is necessarily apostolic. It 
must be apostolic in its doctrine and sacraments, both of 
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which it has received from the apostles; in its constitution, 
since the hierarchy introduced by the apostles at Christ’s 
command must continue forever; in the succession of its 
rulers, i.e., the pastors who govern the Church in every age 
must be successors of the apostles, who received their mission 
and authority directly from Christ. It is apostolicity in this 
latter sense that constitutes a visible mark of the Church. 


The apostolic origin of the Church’s doctrine and sacraments 
is less evident than the apostolic succession, which is a patent 
fact. And, though a schismatic body were in possession of the 
true faith and the sacraments, yet it would not therefore be apos- 
tolic as a church. In like manner there might be a hierarchy in 
a Christian community resembling that constituted by the 
apostles, without its being apostolic. But if it is once proved 
that the pastors of a church are true successors of the apostles, 
and thus invested with that power conferred on the apostles, we 
have an evidence that this is the true Church of Christ, and that, 
consequently, its doctrine and sacraments are apostolic and true 
(43). Hence Tertullian (de praescript. c. 21), to prove the truth 
of the Catholic doctrine, tersely argues: “We are in communion 
with the apostolic Church, from which we do not differ in a 
single point of doctrine—sufficient evidence of the truth of our 
teaching.”” To become a successor of the apostles it is necessary 
to be received into the body of the apostles—into that body to 
which Christ gave power to rule His Church. Thus even at the 
times of the apostles their successors were appointed (48). It is 
by the admission of new members, who take the place of the 
deceased, that the power peculiar to a moral body is transmitted. 
Thus the power conferred on the apostles with St. Peter at their 
head must be transmitted to the bishops with the pope at their 
head (48). But since a twofold power—orders and jurisdiction 
(41)—has been given to the Church one cannot become succes- 
sor of the apostles, in the full sense of the word, not being duly 
ordained and invested with jurisdiction. But jurisdiction is pos- 
sessed only by those in communion with, and under the obedience 
of, the supreme head of the Church. Hence the Council of 
Trent (Sess. 23, can. 8) declares “those incorporated by e 
authority of the pope to be true and lawful bishops.” 


That the Church is apostolic in the sense ae follows 
from its constitution. 

1. That Church alone is the true one in which is to be 
found the power conferred by Christ (37, 41). Now, this 
power is to be found only where the body of the apostles 
exists ; for to it alone this power was committed (42). The 
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true Church must, therefore, be apostolic in this sense, that 
its pastors form one moral body extending from the apostles 
to the present time; in other words, that they are true suc- 
cessors of the apostles. 

2. That Church alone which is built upon the unshaken 
foundation laid by Christ can be considered the true Church 
of Christ. But that visible foundation was none other than 
St. Peter, the prince of the apostles ; and therefore the Church 
must always rest upon St. Peter, who continues to live in 
his successors. This is precisely what renders the Church 
apostolic—that the bishops who are in communion with the 
successor of St. Peter form one moral person with the apos- 
tles who were gathered around St. Peter. 

Hence we understand why, from the earliest ages, the see 
of Peter was called the apostolic (47), and why union with 
it was considered as an unmistakable proof of communion 
with the true Church, according to the well-known principle 
of St. Ambrose (Enarr. in ps. 48 n. 39): ‘Where Peter is, 
there is the Church.” 


53. The Roman Catholic Church possesses the afore- 
said marks. 


Roman Catholic expresses at the same time the catholicity and 
unity of the Church—the unity, because the Roman pontiff is its 
one head and centre. The appellation Roman does not limit the 
universality, but emphasizes that unity which is a necessary 
attribute of the universal Church. English Catholic or American 
Catholic, on the contrary, would exclude universality, as neither 
England nor America can be called the centre of the Church’s 
unity. 

I. It is manifest that the Roman Catholic Church possesses 
that unity which rests on visible authority; since it recognizes 
the pope as the successor of St. Peter in the primacy (47), 
and the bishops in communion with him as the successors of 
the apostles (48), and regards all who refuse to submit to 
their authority as excluded from its fold. 

If at times, as in the case of the great Western Schism, there 
was doubt as to the lawful successor of St. Peter in the primacy, 
yet the Church in such instances no more lost her character of 


unity than a monarchy loses its monarchical character by the 
existence of several pretendants to the throne. If doubt existed 
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as to the rightful possessor of the see of Peter, it was consid- 
ered as vacant for the time being, as it is vacant, in fact, at the 
pope’s death. 

From unity of authority follows unity of faith; for, since the 
object of that authority established by Christ was to teach, it is 
the duty of all to submit to it; and since this teaching body is 
only one, there can be but one doctrine proposed to all. Nor is 
unity of faith impaired by the fact that concerning certain points 
it is doubtful what the teaching of Christ and the Church is. 
For, as all are ready to submit to any decision which may be 
given by the Church, all implicitly believe the same, though their 
opinions may differ on some points. Hence formal unity of faith 
always exists in the Catholic Church, though there may not 
always be material winity. 


II. That the Catholic Church has always possessed and still 
possesses that sanctity which was promised to His Church by 
Christ is manifest from the history of all ages. 

1. In every century we find in the Catholic Church such as_ 
not only possessed heroic virtue surpassing that which is 
ordinarily granted to mortals, but also such as by miracles 
wrought through their intercession after death have been 
declared by God to be His chosen friends. The lives of those 
whom the Church venerates as saints, and particularly the 
acts of their canonization, furnish numerous proofs of this 
fact. 

2. Every age supplies numerous evidences that the fulness 
of the divine gifts—especially miracles and prophecies— 
abides in the Church. 


If in every age the Church lead some of its children to eminent 
sanctity, it follows that the doctrine and practices of the Church, 
and the means which it offers to its children, are holy. For it 
was by their union with the Church, by faith in its teaching, 
observance of its laws and counsels, that they became saints. If 
we briefly review the doctrines, precepts, and practices of the 
Church, we shall readily perceive that they are all well fitted for 
the sanctification of man. How much the Church insists upon 
good works was plainly shown by the reformers (so-called) of 
the sixteenth century, who even made this an object of reproach 
to it. The Church not only requires of its children to keep the 
commandments of God; it obliges them, also by special precepts 
(the commandments of the Church) to assist at the divine serv- 
ice, to receive the sacraments, to practise mortification, etc. Those 
who aspire to higher perfection it exhorts to observe the counsels 
of the gospel. That the Church’s doctrine, precepts, and counsels 
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have not been fruitless may be seen from the self-sacrifice, char- 
ity, and other virtues practised everywhere within its pale. 

Although there may be millions of Catholics who are far re- 
moved from sanctity, and many even leading sinful lives, yet their 
conduct cannot be interpreted against the holiness of the Church 
or of its teaching; for they are sinners, not because they follow 
the Church’s teaching, but because they disregard its voice. The 
fact that the Church leads so many to eminent sanctity is suff- 
cient proof that it possesses the means to sanctify man, and that 
it enjoys the divine assistance, which is the source of all sancti- 
fication. But Christ foretold that in His Church there would 
be cockle as well as wheat; consequently, that some would not 
avail themselves of the means of sanctification. 


Ill. The Roman Catholic Church, as its name implies, is 
catholic, or universal. What St. Augustine (de vera relig. 
c. 7, n. 12) observed of the enemies of the Church in his time 
is true also of those of our day: “Whether they will or no, if 
they wish to be understood, they cannot call our Churth by 
any name but the Catholic Church; because it is known by 
this name throughout the entire world.” 

1. The Catholic Church possesses actual universality. For, 
without losing aught of its unity, it is spread over the greatest 
portion of the earth. Its adherents are more numerous than 
those of all other Christian denominations together. If, then, 
one church among all existing denominations is necessarily 
catholic, this being an essential mark of the imperishable 
Church of Christ, to which of them belongs this attribute, if 
not to the Roman Catholic? 

2. The Catholic Church, by the manner in which it has 
attained to that universality, gives manifest proof of its fit- 
ness for self-extension. It has won its adherents, and con- 
tinues to win them, by the conversion of the heathen ; which 
is much more difficult than to recruit a following from the 
ranks of those who have renounced the faith or reduced it to- 
a few dogmas, disregarding the Church’s commandments, and 
casting off the yoke of obedience to spiritual authority. For 
both grace and good-will are necessary to bear the yoke of 
Christ, while its rejection is the work of nature. 

IV. The Catholic Church is apostolic. 

1. We can prove, particularly from the history of the coun- 
cils, that the present teaching body—the assemblage of the 
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bishops in communion with the pope—is morally identified 
with that of the apostles assembled at Jerusalem under St. 
Peter. For, if we go back from the Vatican Council to that 
of Trent, we shall find the same episcopal sees, to which new 
ones have been added, dependent, however, upon the see of 
Rome. Hence we must conclude that the present teaching 
body duly succeeds to that of the sixteenth century. The 
same can be shown if we go back from the Council of Trent 
to that preceding it, the Fifth of the Lateran (a. pv. 1512), 
and from that to the Council of Florence, and, finally, to the 
first meeting of the apostles at Jerusalem. 

2. The Catholic Church again proves itself to be apostolic 
by the fact that, as we have already shown (47), the Roman 
pontiff is the successor of St. Peter ; consequently, the bishops 
in union with him are the successors of the apostles in com- 
munion with St. Peter. Hence St. Augustine (contra epist 
Manich., fundam. c. 4, n. 5) justly points to this apostolic suc- 
cession as one of the chief reasons which bound him to the 
Catholic Church. 


If the Roman Catholic Church is apostolic because the body of 
its teachers and rulers lawfully succeeds the college of the 
apostles, it follows that the assemblage of the faithful is also 
apostolic; for by the fact of its union with its lawful pastors, who 
are the successors of the apostles, it forms the Church apostolic. 
The apostolicity of the teaching body of the Church is to us a 
guarantee for the apostolicity of the Church’s doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and of all its permanent institutions. For, since the apos- 
tolic Church is the true Church of Christ, and can neither change 
its constitution nor depart from the true doctrine (43), it follows 

‘that in the Roman Catholic Church, being the true Church of 
Christ, there are the doctrine, sacraments, and other essential 
institutions handed down by the apostles. 


54. No other Christian denomination possesses these 
marks. 


I. No other religious denomination possesses unity. 

1. This is self-evident of those religious denominations 
which, like Protestantism, on principle admit no supreme 
authority in matters of faith. Even though—what is not the 
case—free inquiry should happen to lead to unity of faith, 
the sects following this principle would not possess the unity 
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which Christ gave to His Church. How quickly any religious 
association, separated from the Church, is split up into new 
factions, and how vast is the difference of opinion among 
such sects regarding the most important questions, is amply 
shown by experience. It is a notorious fact that Protestant- 
ism was very soon rent into numerous factions. 


It is evident, then, that Protestantism im its entirety does not 
possess the unity which belongs to the true Church of Christ, 
since it has dwindled into countless sects, differing in govern- 
ment, faith, the number of sacraments, the form of divine wor- 
ship, etc. ‘Nor does this unity exist in the individual sects of 
Protestantism. For the unity of government in these sects is 
not that instituted by Christ on St. Peter and the apostles; for 
they are either under secular authority, whose power®does not 
extend beyond its own dominion, and which, consequently, cannot 
become a bond of unity; or they form but local artificial unions, 
without any unitive principle. But where there is no unity of 
government, no one authoritative teaching body, there can be 
no unity of faith, sacraments, or divine worship. The absence 
of this latter kind of unity is an obvious fact in all Protestant 
sects of any dimensions. 


2. Neither do the schismatic churches of the East possess 
that unity peculiar to Christ’s Church. They do not possess 
the unity of constitution given by Christ to His Church, but 
only an arbitrary and defective one. For eight centuries the 
Eastern Church, the Greeks in particular, recognized the su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiff over the whole Church (47). 
But when their patriarchs seceded from Rome they set up 
another centre of unity, the patriarchate of Constantinople; 
but they soon divested it of all power, partly because it was 
their own arbitrary creation, and partly because they them- 
selves set the example of insubordination to the other Greek 
churches. Hence the Russian Church, and that of modern 
Greece, and recently that of Roumania, made themselves in- 
dependent of the patriarchate of Constantinople; and the 
Greek Church is now split up into various sections. 


Neither does the unity of faith exist in the Eastern churches. 
The Russians believe with the Catholic Church in the validity of 
‘baptism by infusion and aspersion, which was also formerly the 
belief of the Greeks; but by a decree issued by the patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Jerusalem (a.D. 1756), baptism thus con- 
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Core is declared invalid. Besides, the Russian Church itself 


is now divided into numerous sects. ; 


II. No other religious denomination possesses that sanctity 
which Christ promised to His Church. 


1. None other can point to saints, none other is distin- 
guished by extraordinary supernatural gifts; many of them, 
in fact, deny the very possibility of miracles, as St. Irenaeus 
(adv. haeres, 11. 31) relates of the heretics of his own time. 
And though those churches which have abandoned the centre 
of unity have preserved many of the revealed truths, and the 
true form of baptism, which are not without influence on the 
spiritual life of their members, yet those higher manifesta- 
tions of holiness which, according to the ordination of Christ, 
were to be an evidence of the fulness of spiritual life in His 
Church are entirely wanting. 


2. Moreover, in many religious sects are maintained prin- 
ciples which are not only imconsistent with sanctity, but also 
contrary to the obvious teaching of the gospel and of reason 
itself ; whence some sects have been forced to depart from 
their original tenets in order to stay the tide of immorality. 

III. No other religious denomination is catholic. 


1. No other religious body possessing unity is at the same 
time propagated over the greater portion of the earth. The 
boundaries of non-Catholic countries are usually also the con- 
fines of their religion; for a national church may exist ‘with- 
out a common centre of unity, but not a church which is to 
embrace all the nations of the earth. Hence it is that no 
heretical or schismatical body has obtained the name of catho- 
lic, although in our own days, as in the days of St. Augus- 
tine, attempts have been made to usurp that title. 


2. No other religious body has incorporated its members 
in the way intended by Christ, 1.e., by supernatural means. 
For the origin of all the sects was not the conversion of non- 
Christian, but the apostasy of Christian nations from the 
mother Church. Hence it is that they have one and all 
proved inefficient to convert heathen nations, while it is pre- 
cisely from among the latter that the Catholic Church in 
every age has recruited its numbers. 
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IV. No other denomination is apostolic. 

1. No other is able to trace back its origin to the apostles. 

2. On the contrary, it may easily be shown, even from the 
names of the different sects, that they are of comparatively 
recent origin. With regard to the Western sects, they only 
reach to the sixteenth century. The most ancient sects of the 
East—for instance, the Nestorians—point to a date more 
recent than the apostolic age. The history of their several 
apostasies gives evidence of the non-apostolic origin of the 
different sects. Although the Greek Church, being a severed 
branch of the Catholic Church, was once apostolic, yet it 
_lost its apostolicity as soon as Photius (in the ninth century), 
and particularly Michael Cerularius (1054), endeavored to 
make the branch a separate tree. 
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55. The Church is infallible in the discharge of its office 
as teacher of Christ’s doctrine. 

That the Church has the power to teach with authority, so that 
all are bound to accept the divine truths which it proposes, plainly 
follows from what has been already said (41). The supernatural 
assistance, on which rests its infallibility, does not imply a mani- 
festation of truths never before revealed, but such a guidance as 
to enable it to teach without error the truths once revealed by 
Christ and the Holy Ghost to’ the apostles. Divine assistance 
does not in any way exclude the natural activity of the mind in 
those invested with the teaching office; it only accompanies and 
supplements the intellect, preserving it from error and directing 
it to the certain knowledge of the revealed truth. 


1. The infallibility of the Church in the discharge of its 
teaching office follows from the promises of Christ. (a) 
Christ promised His apostles and their successors His per- 
petual assistance in the preaching of His doctrine: “Behold I 
am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). But Christ would not be with the teach- 
ing body in His Church unless He enabled it to discharge that 
office efficiently, 1.e., to preach without error that doctrine, 
which is the foundation of Christian life and the ground of 
all our hope (Heb. xi. 1). (0) Christ promised the Holy 
Ghost to the apostles and their successors: “I will ask the 
Father, and He shall give you another Paraclete [advocate, 
helper, intercessor], that He may abide with you forever, the 
Spirit of truth” (John xiv. 16, 17). “When the Spirit of 
truith is come, He will teach you [He will lead you into] all 
truth” (John xvi. 13). By these words is clearly indicated 
that the object of the Holy Ghost’s assistance is simply ta 
preserve the faith pure; and that not in the apostles only, but 
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also in their successors, who have the same mission, viz., to 
teach the truth. For the Holy Ghost is to remain with the 
apostles forever, not only for a time. (c) Again, Christ 
promised that the Church He was to found upon St. Peter 
would be imperishable: “Upon this rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” 
(Matt. xvi. 18). By the gates of hell are understood in gen- 
eral the assaults of the Church’s enemies, the most danger- 
ous of which are those that threaten to destroy the fatih, the 
very foundation of Christian life. Christ, therefore, prom- 
ised infallibility to His Church by the fact that He gave it a 
foundation against. which error should not prevail. 

2. The Church is represented by the apostles as infallible in 
its teaching. (a) According to St. Paul, the Church is the . 
“pillar and ground of truth” (1 Tim. ili. 15). The terms 
pillar and ground imply firmness, stability. Now, the Church 
cannot hold firmly the truth it has received unless it is in- 
fallible in its teaching ; for the teaching of the Church deter- 
mines its faith. (b) The apostles were convinced that it was 
with the assistance of the Holy Ghost that they issued decrees 
which were binding on the whole Church: “It hath pleased 
the Holy Ghost and us” (Acts xv. 18). What is true of the 
apostles is likewise true of their successors, since the same 
mission and the same promise were given to both. 

3. Without the infallibility of the teaching Church the de- 
sign of Christ in regard to His doctrine and His Church 
could not be realized. (a) The religion of Christ is to con- 
tinue unchanged throughout the universe to the end of time 
(34). Now, this is possible only in case that the teaching 
Church, amid the numberless questions and doubts, and the 
various: misrepresentations of its doctrine which necessarily 
arise, always possesses its true understanding, and knows to 
discern truth from falsehood. Since natural prudence alone, 
as we see from the continual jarring of the sects, is not suf- 
ficient for this end, a supernatural assistance is necessary. 
(b) The true Church must possess unity of faith, which can 
be attained only by the assent of all to the doctrines proposed 
by the Church’s authority (52). But men are bound to believe 
only when they have absolute certainty that what is proposed 
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to their belief is a revealed truth (9). Now, how can they 
have this absolute certainty? Only in the case that God pre- 
serves the official teachers of the Church from error. 

4. The Catholic Church has always claimed to be infallible 
in its decrees. (a) The Church does not confine itself to pro- 
posing its doctrines as probable; it obliges its children to 
believe as absolutely true whatever it declares as such, and 
excludes from its communion whoever refuses to believe its 
teaching. This clearly shows that it claims infallibility in its 
decrees. (b) The Church, furthermore, demands of its chil- 
dren to acknowledge its right to decide the true meaning 
and interpretation of the Scriptures. Such a claim mani- 
festly supposes the absence of all danger of error, or infal- 
libility, on the part of the Church. (c) Hence the fathers of 
the Church (cf. Athan. ep. ad episc. Afric.) call the decrees 
of general councils “God’s own word.” 

Finally, if the Church erred in its teaching God would 
compel us under pain of damnation to accept error for re- 
vealed truth (40). He would accredit a teacher of error as 
His own envoy; for He has in numberless ways testified, for 
centuries, that the Church is His messenger, sent to teach all 
nations (53). But as God cannot be made thus responsible 
for error, the Church must be infallible in its teaching. 


56. The pope and the bishops exclusively are invested 
with the Church’s authoritative teaching office. 


Since spiritual power in general has not been committed to 
civil authority, nor to the faithful at large (48), it is evident that 
both these are excluded from the teaching body in the Church. 
This is also the case, as we have already hinted, in regard to 
priests as contrasted with the bishops of the Church. 


I. The pope and the bishops undoubtedly possess the 
authority to teach. 


Though both the pope and the bishops possess power to teach, 
yet it does not follow that both possess this power in the same 
degree. The bishops are subordinate to the pope in the teaching 
as well as in the government of the Church. But, though subor- 
dinate, yet they are truly teachers, appointed by God, as they are 
divinely constituted pastors of their flocks. As a judge does not 
cease to be a judge because he is subordinate to higher judges, 
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neither do the bishops cease to be teachers by being subordinate 
to a higher teacher. 

1. It was to St. Peter and the apostles that Christ gave 
the power to preach the gospel (Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 
15). Now, the successor of St. Peter is the pope and the suc- 
cessors of the apostles are the bishops (48) ; therefore they 
likewise, possess the authoritative power to teach. 

2. The office of teaching belongs to those to whom Christ 
committed the guidance of His flock, For, since the Church 
is the communion of the faithful, its direction must extend 
not only to the will, but chiefly to the understanding ; it must 
aim not only at enforcing the observance of the command- 
ments through the will, but, above all, at the enlightening of 
the understanding by faith. Nor is it only to the successor of 
St. Peter, the chief pastor, that the guidance of the flock is 
intrusted, but to the successors of the apostles as well; for 
they too are pastors in the full sense of the word. It was 
to them that St. Paul addressed the words: “Take heed to 
yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost 
hath placed you bishops, to rule the Church of God” (Acts 
xx. 28). Though the priests share their solicitude for the 
flock, yet it is not to them, but to the bishops, that the flock 
has been directly committed by Christ. 

3. The pope and the bishops in communion with him 
have always exercised the office of teaching. We need only 
refer to the general councils, which were known simply as 
assemblies of bishops, and which always exercised supreme 
judgment in matters of faith. Therefore, since the Church 
cannot lose or change that form of government which was 
given to it by Christ (48), we must conclude that the exercise 
of the teaching office exclusively by the pope and the bishops 
is of divine institution. 

II. Only the pope and the bishops, not the priests as such, 
have received the authority to teach, in Christ’s Church. 

We speak here only of that teaching authority which, according 
to Christ’s institution, includes the power to give decisions in 
matters of faith, and, consequently, supposes infallibility. Priests 
who have received ordinary jurisdiction from their bishops as 


parish priests are also pastors of the flocks assigned them; but 
their pastoral office (not to be confounded with holy orders) is 
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not, like that of the bishops, of divine institution. Christ ap- 
pointed the bishops as rulers of His Church, while He left it to 
them to choose associatés in the pastoral office (48). 


1. Those alone possess authority to teach in the Church 
who can be proved to possess such power according to the 
institution of Christ. For it is certain that Christ took care 
that this function of the administration of His Church, as 
well as the persons intrusted with it, should be known. Now, 
we have no evidence from Scripture or tradition that this 
power was conferred on simple priests. Hence we must con- 
clude that they do not by divine institution possess it. 

.The mission which Christ gave to the seventy-two disciples, . 
shortly before His passion, was only a temporary one. It was 
not to them, but to the twelve, whom He called apostles, that He 
gave the mission that was to continue to the end of the world, 
as it was to them only that He promised the power to rule His 
Church. If, later on, the seventy-two disciples, with many others, 
were admitted to a share in the work of the apostles, it was in 
virtue of the episcopal consecration and appointment. However, 
we may admit with many of the fathers that the seventy-two 
disciples symbolize the priesthood in the Church. For though 
they were not mere priests, but bishops, yet they were subordi- 
nate to the apostles, and in this sense represent the order of the 
priesthood. 


2. The priests might be said to possess the authority to 
teach, if by the institution of Christ they represented a por- 
tion of the Church, as bishops represent their dioceses. But 
this is by no means the case; for it is not the priests, but the 
bishops only, who represent the Church as its divinely ap- 
pointed pastors. Hence St. John, when charged by God to 
write to the seven churches of Asia (Apoc. i. 11), wrote to 
their bishops as the representatives of these churches. Hence 
the priests were from the earliest times in all matters depend- 
ent upon the bishops. “Without the bishop,” writes St. Igna- 
tius (ad Smyrn. n. 8). “let no one do anything appertaining 
to the Church. Without the bishop you may neither baptize 
nor celeberate the feast of love.’ And in like manner St. 
Cyprian (Ep. 26 ad laps.), says: “The Church is founded 
upon the bishops; and all ecclesiastical matters are adjusted 
by them as the pastors appointed by divine law.” 
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3. Priests have never exercised the teaching office as a 
function officially belonging to them. The councils were al- 
ways known as assemblies of bishops only. Though priests 
distinguished for learning were often admitted to their delib- 
erations, they had, as a rule, no defining voice; in cases in 
which priests signed definitions of general councils, they did 
so, not in virtue of the sacerdotal character, but in virtue of a 
special prerogative granted them by the Holy See. 


The twofold power of orders and jurisdiction (41) is not in- 
separable. One can exist without the other.. Therefore a priest 
on the death of a bishop may exercise the jurisdiction which 
belonged to the latter for the further administration of a diocese. 
_Also cardinals and abbots, who are not bishops, are granted a 
definitive vote in the Church’s councils, in consideration of the 
responsible position which they occupy in the government of the 
Church. Yet it remains true that the bishops are the ordinary 
subjects of the teaching authority, and that the power of jurisdic- 
tion that belongs to them can be exercised only exceptionally by 
simple priests. 


57. The Church exercises its infallible doctrinal au- 
thority in diverse ways: (1) through its general councils; 
(2) through the unanimous voice of the bishops dispersed 
throughout the universe, but united with the pope; (3) 
through its ordinary and uniform preaching; (4) through 
the pope alone teaching ex cathedra. 


We here treat only of that authoritative teaching by which the 
Church wishes to impose an obligation on the faithful to believe 
what it proposes as revealed truth. The Church does not demand 
for every doctrine that same unconditioned assent which we are 
bound to give to manifestly revealed truths. Many truths may be 
commended as pious and well-grounded without being established 
as certainly revealed. He who denies such doctrines acts rashly, 
but does not oppose the Church’s teaching authority, because 
the Church does not in that case impose the duty of absolute 
assent. 


I. The Church exercises its infallible teaching authority in 
its general councils. (Cf. Appendix I.) 


We call those councils general to which (a) all bishops have 
been summoned; (6) over which the pope presides in person, or 
through his legates; (c) at which all the bishops, or at least as 
many as sufficiently represent the whole teaching body of the 
Church, attend. That the majority of bishops is not required to 
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render a council general is manifest from history and from the 
very nature of the case; for those who fail to attend renounce 
‘their right of suffrage, and tacitly give their consent to the 
decrees. 

1. That the Church exercises its infallible teaching author- 
ity in the decisions of its general councils follows from the 
very nature of a general council as the union of the whole 
teaching body. If the entire teaching body of the Church is 
infallible (56), a general council representing, as it does, the 
whole Church, must be infallible. 

2. It has always been the conviction in the Church that as 

soon as a general council decided a disputed point, or pro- 
posed any doctrine to the faithful as revealed truth, the 
matter was ended, and all were obliged to submit to its de- 
cision. “As the four gospels,’ says St. Gregory the Great 
(Ep. 1 ad Joan. Const.) “so also I accept and venerate the 
four councils.” 
' 3. If a general council could err, the whole Church would 
necessarily be led into error; because all are obliged to accept 
its doctrinal decisions. But the whole Church, as we have 
seen, cannot be léd into error. Therefore we must conclude 
that a general council cannot err. 

Only the legitimate decrees of a general council are binding. A 
decree is legitimate only when it has received the approval of the 
pope. The pope can give his approval in two ways: either per- 
sonally, as when he himself presides, or through his legates. In 
the latter case the legates either have special instructions con- 
taining the pope’s judgment on the point in question, or they 
have no such instructions, and in this case the decrees of the 
council, in order to be valid, must obtain the pope’s sanction. 

II. The Church exercises its infallible teaching authority 
as often as the bishops dispersed throughout the world, in 
union with the pope, decide a question of doctrine. 

Such a decision takes place when the pope and bishops unite on 
a certain decision, given, say, by a provincial council, or on a 
confession of faith drawn up by some one, as, for instance, in the 
case of the Athanasian creed (72); or when they unite in con- 
demning some error regarding faith or morals. 

1. The bishops dispersed throughout the world, but united 
with the pope, form no less the whole teaching body of the 
Church than if they were in council assembled ; consequently, 
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the assistance of Christ abides with them equally in both cases. 

2. The obligation of the faithful to submit to the decisions 
of the teaching Church is universal; and it is nowhere im- 
plied that this obligation exists only towards the Church in 
council assembled. Now, if the hearing Church is’ bound to 
submit to such decisions of the teaching body dispersed 
throughout the world, such decisions must be absolutely true ; 
otherwise the whole Church would be led into error, which 
is impossible. 

3. Asa matter of fact, many heresies, especially in the first 
centuries, were condemned, by the Church in this manner. 
The decrees on grace of the Second Council of Orange (A. D. 
529), composed only of fourteen bishops, have, by the sanc- 
tion of the pope and the ratification of the bishops in other 
countries, attained to an authority similar to those of general 
councils. 

III. The Church exercises its infallible teaching authority 
also in its ordinary and daily preaching of the Christian doc- 
trine. What we have said concerning special points of doc- 
trine upon which all the bishops have explicitly pronounced 
must apply also to the uniform teaching of the Church on 
points concerning which no express decision has been pro- 
nounced, 

1. Since infallibility was promised to the teaching body 
as such, there is no reason to restrict it to explicit decisions. 
The bishops collectively form the teaching body of the 
Church, and the Holy Ghost, according to the promise of 
Christ, abides with that teaching body taken collectively, 
whether it defines or simply teaches. 

2. The doctrine delivered by the teaching body taken col- 
lectively, whether directly by the bishops or indirectly by the 
priests, forms the belief of the faithful; for they are depend- 
ent upon their bishops or upon the priests immediately 
charged by them to teach the truths of salvation. Hence the 
faithful would be necessarily led into error if the teaching 
Church as such could err in the ordinary preaching of Christ’s 
doctrine. 

3. The consensus of the whole Church has always been 
considered an evidence of absolute truth, according to the 
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well-known canon of St. Vincent of Lerins: Quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est; hoc est vere 
proprieque catholicum. Now, this uniformity of belief rests 
upon the uniformity of the Church’s ordinary preaching. For 
this principle has been applied to such doctrines as were not 
decided by any council or by any explicit profession of faith, 
but simply delivered to the faithful in the ordinary preach- 
ing of the Church. 

The consensus of the Church regarding a doctrine, however, 
is not the only criterion of revealed truth. Hence St. Vincent 
himself, far from believing this to be the only rule of faith, sug- 


gests other criteria suited to those times when opinions were 
divided on the Arian controversy. 


IV. The Church exercises its infallible teaching authority 
through the pope when he defines ex cathedra, 1.e., when as 
the supreme head and teacher of the whole Church he pro- 
nounces decisions in matters of faith or morals binding the 
universal Church. 

1. It is unquestionably the teaching of the Church and of 
Scripture that the faithful are bound to submit to the de- 
cisions of the pope in matters of faith, and, consequently, 
that the pope has the right to give decisions in matters of 
faith, 

a. At the Second Council of Lyons a profession of faith 
was proposed to the Greeks in which, after the acknowledg- 
ment of the primacy of the pope, we read: “As he [the pope] 
has the duty, above all others, to defend the faith, so contro- 
versies concerning faith must be decided by his judgment.” 
The right and the duty of deciding on the one hand entails 
the duty of submission on the other. The fathers of the 
Council of Florence declare that “the bishop of Rome is the 
head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher of all 
Christians, and that to him in the person of St. Peter has been 
given full power to feed, to rule, and to govern the whole 
Church.” If the pope is the authoritative teacher of all 
Christians in matters of faith, all are bound to believe his 
teaching. If he has been appointed to feed the whole flock 
of Christ, the latter is bound to accept the spiritual food 
offered by him as its pastor. In the Tridentine profession of 
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faith we read: “I acknowledge the holy Catholic and apos- 
tolic Church to be the mother and teacher of all churches, and 
I promise and vow true obedience to the bishop of Rome.” It 
is evidently not the hearing but the teaching Church of Rome 
—the Church in its pastor, the pope—that is the teacher of 
all churches. Moreover, obedience is due only to him who 
has the right to exact it. Therefore, since we owe obedience 
to the pope, and he has the right to direct us also in matters of 
faith, we owe him obedience also in these matters. 

b. The same conclusion may be arrived at from those pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the primacy is conferred on St. 
Peter. If Peter is to feed (John xxi. 16) the whole flock, 
both lambs and sheep are bound to accept from him the spir- 
itual food offered them; but to this spiritual food belong in 
the first place the doctrines of salvation. I{ Peter as the’ head 
is to confirm the faith of his brethren (Luke xxii. 31), these 
are bound to follow his teaching and admonitions. 

2. The pope is infallible in his doctrinal definitions regard- 
ing faith and morals, and that independently of the consent 
of the Church. 


The Vatican Council (1. de Eccl. c. 14) declares: “Firmly 
adhering to the tradition handed down from the earliest times 
of the Christian faith, for the honor of God our Saviour, the 
exaltation of the Catholic religion, and the salvation of the Chris- 
tian people, with the approval of the sacred council, we teach and 
define it to be a divinely revealed truth that the Roman pontiff, 
when, speaking ex cathedra, that is, when discharging the office 
of pastor and teacher of all Christians, in virtue of his supreme 
apostolic power, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals, 
to be held by the whole Church, through the divine assistance 
promised him in the person of St. Peter, possesses that infalli- 
bility with which our divine Redeemer wished His Church to 
- be endowed in defining doctrines of faith or morals; and, there- 
fore, that such definitions of the Roman pontiff are of themselves, 
not in virtue of the consent of the Church, unalterable. Should 
any one, which God forbid, presume to contradict this our defi- 
nition, let him be anathema.” 

From this definition follows: (1) that the pope, when, in vir- 
tue of his supreme apostolic power, he issues decrees on matters 
of faith and morals, binding on the whole Church, is, by divine 
assistance, guarded against error; (2) that such definitions do 
not receive their binding force from the consent of the Church; 
(3) that this infallible teaching authority of the pope in matters 
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of faith and morals has the same extent as that infallibility 
granted by Christ to His Church as such. 

a. This infallibility follows from the obligation of assent 
on the part of the faithful. There is no doubt that our assent 
to the definitions of the pope must be true, sincere, and en- 
tire if the pope is the teacher of all Christians, if he possesses 
full power to feed and govern the flock, if dissensions on 
matters of faith must be decided by his judgment, and if we 
owe him true obedience. No less certain it is that the obli- 
gation of assent is independent of the consent of the bishops. 
For it is in virtue of his own power, not in consequence of 
the concurrence of the bishops, that the pope possesses all 
those titles to our obedience and submission; and therefore 
the bishops themselves, being members of the one body, are 
subject to the head, and obliged to acquiesce in his decisions. 
Now, if the whole Church is bound to submit to the pope’s 
decisions, these can never deviate from the truth; else the 
whole Church would be invincibly led into error, which is 
impossible. 

Although the pope alone can give a final decision in matters of 
faith, it does not follow that the bishops thereby cease to be 
judges of the faith. True, they cannot, once the pope has pro- 
nounced his final judgment, bring about a contrary decision. But 
neither can a later council reverse the decisions of a former one 
‘concerning questions of faith or morals; nor would any one say 
that a general council on that account forfeits its judicial power. 


An infallible sentence may be judicially ratified, but cannot, owing 
to its infallibility, be reversed by another infallible tribunal. 


b. The pope’s infallibility follows from those passages of 
Holy Writ in which the primacy is promised to, and conferred 
on, St. Peter. It was the intention of Christ in founding 
His Church on St. Peter to secure its perpetuity (Matt. xvi. 
18). Now, perpetuity implies exemption from error in faith 
(55) ; therefore Christ, by founding His Church on Peter, 
intended to insure its infallibility. But this end could be 
attained only in the supposition that Peter, who was to con- 
firm his brethren, could neither err in faith himself, nor 
teach error to others. St. Peter, moreover, is charged to feed 
the whole flock (John xxi, 16), and receives with this charge 
the promise of the nécessary assistance. But he cannot carry 
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out the intention of Christ, i.e., preserve the true faith, unless 
he gives the flock to drink of the pure fountain of truth, not 
of sources tainted with error. The prerogative of infallibility, 
then, or the assistance necessary for the preservation of the 
faith, would have been secured to St. Peter even though 
Christ had not especially prayed that “his faith might not 
fail” (Luke xxii. 32), or though He had not expressly prom- 
ised him His continued assistance (Matt. xxviii. 20). 

Since the infallibility of the pope in defining matters of faith 
or morals rests upon the assistance of the Holy Ghost, promised 
to him for that end, it is evident that this gift is not a permanent 
quality attaching to all the pope’s actions, opinions, utterances. 
When we call the pope infallible in the exercise of his supreme 
teaching office, we no more attribute to him a divine quality than 
we do to the general councils, of whose infallibility in matters 
of faith and morals no Catholic ever doubted. In short, the pope 
is infallible in the same sense in which the councils are infallible, 
that is, in virtue of the divine assistance, not in virtue of personal 
qualities. 

c. There is no lack of testimonies of antiquity, either ex- 
pressly ascribing infallibility to the see of Peter or attributing 
to papal decisions a weight which they could possess only in 
the supposition of their infallibility. If, as St. Irenaeus de- 
clares (cf. 47), all other churches must agree with the Ro- 
man, it is evident that the latter cannot err in faith without 
bringing the whole Church into error. This being impossible, 
it is equally impossible for the Roman Church to fall into 
error. But the faith of the Roman Church is the teaching of 
its supreme head, since the flock follows the teaching of the 
shepherd. Hence the head of the Roman Church cannot err 
in the exercise of his supreme authority as teacher. St. Cyp- 
rian (Ep. 59 [al. 54] n. 14 ad Cornel.) attributes the same 
prerogrative of infallibility to the Church of Rome. How 
firmly St. Augustine was convinced of the infallibility of defi- 
nitions of the Roman pontiff is shown by a discourse deliv- 
ered before the people, in which he declares the Pelagian con- 
troversy to be at an end, since Pope Innocent I. had pro- 
nounced upon it (Serm. 131, n. 10). At the Council of 
Ephesus, Philip, the papal legate, made the following dec- 
laration, already quoted (47): “It has been known in all ages 
that St. Peter, the pillar of the faith, lives and exercises 
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judgment in his successors.” A decision given by one who is 
the pillar of faith cannot but be considered infallible. 

The doctrinal infallibility of the pope was unquestionably ac- 
knowledged in the Church from the earliest ages. It is only in 
the fourteenth century that we find it for the first time called in 
question. It was violently attacked by the Gallicans during the 
seventeenth century. The opposition was continued, chiefly in 
Germany, until the Vatican Council (1870) declared it to be an 
article of faith. 

Instances cited by adversaries of the Catholic Church to prove 
that popes have actually erred in doctrinal decisions are either 
historical misrepresentations or rest upon a misunderstanding of 
the object and nature of the decrees or decisions in question. 

58. The infallible teaching authority of the Church ex- 
tends to all matters appertaining to faith and morals. 

What comes within the scope of the teaching office of the 
Church must be inferred from the Church’s mission. Now, since 
the immediate end of the Church is the preservation and exer- 
cise of the Christian religion (38), all that directly or indirectly 
belongs to the Christian religion comes within the scope of the 
teaching office. What in nowise regards religion the Church 
does not consider within the competence of its teaching authority. 

1. The Church can define infallibly what is revealed in 
matters of faith and morals. (a) Christ assured His perpetual 
assistance to the apostles, when He commanded them to 
preach the gospel, which contains His teaching on faith and 
morals (Matt. xxvii. 19, 20). Consequently, this divine as- 
sistance, and with it the Church’s infallibility, extends to all 
the doctrines of salvation, whether they relate to faith or 
morals. (b) The Church has always claimed the right of pro- 
posing in its professions of faith the true meaning of revealed 
truths, and of imposing on the faithful the obligation of be- 
lieving its definitions. If the Church did not possess the right, 
—in other words, if it were not infallible in its explanations 
and definitions,—we could never be certain that it taught the 
truth; nay, by that very fact it would depart from the truth, 
by falsely imposing on us the belief in its infallibility. The 
sane argument applies to doctrines on morals, which likewise 
pertain to salvation. 

2. The Church can infallibly declare what is contrary to 
the teaching of revelation in matters of faith and morals. 
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Propositions opposed to the teaching of revelation may be of 
two kinds, according to the source from which they are derived. 
Either they proceed from a misinterpretation of revealed truth, 
or they rest on false inferences of reason, as if one inferred from 
natural science that the human soul is not a spirit. 


a. If there is question of a false interpretation of a re- 
vealed truth, it is evident. that the Church, to whom the de- 
posit of revelation has been intrusted, can infallibly declare 
an assertion which is directly or indirectly contrary to faith 
to be really such. For he who is infallible in the knowledge 
and understanding of truth is also infallible in detecting and 
rejecting the opposite errors. 

b. For the same reason the Church can infallibly declare a 
proposition which is contrary to divine truth to be such, 
though it be but a false conclusion of reason. For, since the 
Church is infallible in the knowledge and understanding of 
divine truth, it is necessarily infallible in rejecting every error 
contrary to divine truth, be its source what it may. For, by 
the very fact that a proposition taken from science is opposed 
to revealed truth it encroaches on the domain of the Church’s 
infallible teaching office. And how could the Church guard 
the deposit of faith unless it had the power and the right to 
condemn errors which undermine faith, from whatever 
source they may spring? 

3. The Church is infallible in judging of so-called dog- 
matic facts—facts necessarily connected with doctrines of 
faith or morals. It can infallibly declare not only what is in 
accordance with, or contrary to, faith and morals in the ab- 
stract, but also in the concrete: that such or such a particular 
statement is, or is not, orthodox; that such or such a book 
does, or does not, contain teachings contrary to faith or mor- 
als. (a) For, since truth and error, so far as they come un- 
der the judgment of the Church, are nearly always expressed 
in a definite form of words, the teaching Church, if it is really 
a judge in matters of faith, must above all know and decide 
what is expressed in those given words. (b) Therefore we 
find that the Church from the earliest ages pronounced de- 
cisions upon the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of written con- 
fessions of faith, and even on books. (c) The Church could 
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not accomplish its mission of guarding the deposit of faith 
unless it were able to discover error with unerring certainty, 
and thus to point out those books that contain errors against 
faith and morals. Simply to prohibit books as dangerous to 
faith would in many cases not suffice to make them harmless ; 
it is only by detecting the error and tracing it to its source 
that the Church can sufficiently guard its children against 
certain books and doctrines. The subterfuges of the Jan- 
senists have shown the full significance of the doctrine on 
the Church’s infallibility in regard to dogmatic facts. 

From the extent of the infallible teaching authority to aii ques- 
tions of faith and morals it follows that the Church, and, conse- 
quently, the pope, is infallible also in decrees binding the whole 
Church in matters of divine worship and discipline, since these 
are in closest connection with faith and morals; that such decrees, 


therefore, can never contain anything contrary to faith or morals. 
The same infallibility extends to the canonization of the saints. 


II. Sources oF THE CHURCH’S TEACHING 


59. Scripture and tradition are the two sources of the 
Church’s teaching. 


The Catholic Church is the dispenser of those truths revealed 
by God to mankind. We have now to consider whence the 
Church draws its teaching, or where revelation is deposited and 
preserved. We answer: from two sources—Scripture and tradi- 
tion. As these two sources contain the subject-matter of our 
faith, they are called sources of faith; and as they determine our 
faith, they are likewise called rules of faith. They are, however, 
only the remote or mediate rules of faith, while the immediate 
rule is the teaching Church (69). 


The Council of Trent (Sess. Iv.) teaches in express terms that 
the doctrine of salvation is contained in Scripture and in 
tradition. It declares both to be the sources of the Church’s 
‘teaching, and of the faith, in order “that all may see on what 
evidences and arguments it chiefly relies in establishing the 
doctrines of faith, and in the reformation of the Church’s dis- 
cipline.” 

Protestants, first, practically rejected tradition; but subse- 
quently they discarded it also dogmatically, making the: Scrip- 


tures the only rule and source of faith. The Anglicans profess 
that the three creeds—the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene, and the 
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Athanasian—are to be accepted and believed, but only because 
they can be proved from Scripture. In recent times, however, 
many Anglicans acknowledge the necessity of tradition as a 
source of faith, though some are loath to call it by its proper name. 


A. Holy Scripture 


60. The Holy Scriptures contain the word of God. 


We have already shown that the Mosaic revelation is to be 
found in the books of Moses, and that the Christian revelation is 
contained in the Gospels (21, 29). Under the name of Scriptures 
we here understand all the books of the Old and New Testaments 
without exception. 


1. That the Scriptures contain the word of God we are 
assured by divine authority and sometimes expressly by the 
writers of the sacred books themselves, as when Moses and 
the prophets, for instance, declare that certain truths have 
been revealed to them by God. If the Scriptures, as is the 
case particularly in the New Testament, were written by 
men whose teaching was confirmed by miracles, and who were 
thus proved as messengers of God, or by those who were their 
fellow-laborers, and taught and wrote under their supervi- 
sion, we would have sufficient evidence that all they contain is 
divine revelation—the word of God. 

2. The Church always considered the Scriptures as one of 
the two sources of faith. To convince ourselves of this fact 
we need only open the works of the fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers, all of whom draw their arguments in support of the 
Church’s doctrine from the Scriptures. The heretics them- 
selves, by endeavoring to base their errors on Holy Writ, 
confess this universal conviction. 


61. The Holy Scriptures are the word of God. 


Many other books—for instance, catechisms—contain, but are 
not, the word of God; just as a letter may contain a king’s words 
and yet not be the king’s letter. Holy Writ is the word of God, 
or, as the fathers term it, a letter addressed to us by God. To 
prove that a letter is the king’s it is necessary to show that the 
king is truly its author. To prove that Scripture is God’s writing, 
we must prove God to be its author. 


1. The Scriptures were always known in the Church as the 
Divine Writings (cf. Concil. Carthag. 11. a.p. 397). Nor 


. 
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was it on account of their contents that they bore this name. 
For this name was given to the books as such, not to their 
contents. Besides, a book that treats of God, of divine truths 
and favors, cannot for that reason alone be called divine. 
The Scriptures were expressly designated as God’s Writing, 
as God’s handwriting (S. Aug. in ps. 144, n. 17). They are, 
therefore, the word of God. 


2. God is expressly called the author of the Scriptures. 
The Council of Florence (decret. pro Jacob.) declares that 
the Church “acknowledges one and the same God as the 
author of the Old and the New Testament,” i.e., of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments. The Council of Trent like- 
wise, in its decree on the canonical Scriptures, calls God the 
author of both Testaments. Now, if God is the author of the | 
Scriptures, they are His word. Whatever they contain, 
therefore, is ipso facto God’s word. 


62. The Holy Scriptures are the word of God in virtue 
of divine inspiration. 


One may be the author of a work by adopting another’s senti- 
ments and making them his own, as a sovereign can make a docu- 
ment, composed by another, his own by his approval and signa- 
ture, or by composing it personally, or through another, to whom 
he may have summarily suggested it. It is in this latter sense 
that God is the author of Holy Writ. He has, therefore, not only 
preserved the immediate authors from error by His assistance, but 
also inspired them, i.e., so influenced their minds and wills, in 
the choice of their subjects and its execution, that in virtue of 
this divine guidance He may justly be said to be the author of 
the Sacred Writings. Hence God is their primary author, while 
the inspired writer is only secondary and subordinate. 


1. The Council of Florence in the decree above quoted, 
after having called God the author of both Testaments, im- 
mediately adds: “For by inspiration of the Holy Ghost the 
saints of both Testaments have spoken; whose books [the 
Church] accepts and reveres.” The books are divine, there- 
fore, and God is their author, because they were written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. It is in the same sense 
that the Council of Trent calls God the author of both Testa- 
ments; for since it repeats the word auctor, which occurs in 
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the Florentine decree, there can be no doubt that it under- 
stands it in the usual sense. 

The Council of Trent does not insist so much on inspira- 
tion, because Protestants did not deny the divine origin of 
the Scriptures, but rather the veneration due to tradition, 
which was therefore to be particularly defended against them. 
For the rest, no doubt exists on the meaning of the decree, for 
by the very fact that it puts the Scriptures on an equal foot- 
ing with tradition, which it expressly declares to be dictated 
by the Holy Ghost, the council plainly shows that it holds the 
sacred books to be inspired. 

The Vatican Council (de fide c. 2), definitely teaches that 
“the Church holds them [the sacred books] to be holy and 
canonical, not because they were composed exclusively by 
human activity and afterwards sanctioned by the Church’s 
authority, nor solely because they contain revelation without 
error; but because they were written by imspiration of the 
Holy Ghost and have God for their author, and as such have 
been intrusted to the Church.” 


As the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments without dis- 
tinction are declared by the councils, by the holy fathers, and by 
the apostles themselves, to be inspired, we are not free to admit 
that certain portions of them are not inspired, or that they con- 
tain some erroneous facts or statements on matters of minor im- 
portance. Hence the Council of Trent and that of the Vatican 
declare the books of both Testaments “as they are contained in 
the Vulgate, with all their parts, to be holy and canonical.’’ Hence 
the holy fathers have been always careful to reconcile even the 
slightest apparent contradictions in the sacred text. 

Since whatever is contained in the Scriptures is divine truth, 
or God’s word, it follows that every item of them is matter of 
divine faith. If, however, in the Scripture narrative it is some- 
times related that some person made a false statement, that state- 
ment itself does not, therefore, become true; but it is true and 
a matter of divine faith that the statement was made as narrated. 


2. St. Paul exhorts Timothy to read the Scriptures, with 
which the latter as a Jew by birth was familiar from infancy, 
because “all Scripture inspired of God is profitable to teach, 
to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice” (2 Tim. iii. 16). 
The Apostle here refers especially to the books of the Old 
Testament, and attributes the profit to be derived from them 
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to their inspiration; therefore he supposes at least the Old 
Testament, of which there is question in particular, to be in- 
spired of God. 

3. Christian antiquity bears witness to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The fathers 
declare them to be spoken, dictated, written by God; whilst 
he who refused to accept the Scripture as God’s word was 
considered by them as an infidel (cf. S. Iren. ady. haeres. 11. 
c. 28™S. Greg.in, Job praef.ic. lb; S: Aug. in ps; 144n- 17; 
Euseb. hist. eccl. v. c. 28). 


63. The canon of the Scriptures is composed of those 
books of the Old and New Testaments contained in the 
authentic Latin version called the Vulgate. 


1. As canonical books the Church designates those inspired 
writings recognized by it as such, and received into its cata- 
logue or canon of inspired books. The fact that a book is 
inspired can be known only on divine authority. For God 
alone, who speaks through the writer, can give full assurance 
of this fact. But as the Church received directly from the 
apostles the entire deposit of faith, so it received also from 
them the inspired writings of the Old and New Testaments. 
Hence the canon of the Scriptures forms also part of the 
Church’s imperishable deposit. 


Though the divine character of most of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments was at all times universally acknowledged, 
yet in certain countries there was, in the beginning, some doubt 
whether somie of the canonical books had been handed down by 
the apostles as inspired. These latter were called deutero- 
canonical, while the others received the name proto-canonical. 
The bishops and the faithful were the more cautious in receiving 
genuine inspired writings, because others of uncertain authority, 
called apocryphal, had obtained circulation. The infallible teach- 
ing of the Church alone could remove all doubts. However, we 
find the same canon established by the Synod of Hippo (393) 
and by that of Carthage (397), published by Innocent I. (402- 
417) as that existing in the Roman Church, and finally confirmed 
and enjoined by the Councils of Florence and Trent. 

(1) The canonical books of the Old Testament are: 

a. Twenty-one historical books: viz., the five books of Moses 
called the Pentateuch—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy; the book of Josue, that of Judges, that of Ruth; - 
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the four books of Kings; two books of Paralipomenon; the book 
of Esdras; the book of Nehemias (also called the second book of 
Esdras) ; the books of Tobias, Judith, and Esther; and the two 
books of the Machabees. 

b. Seven didactic books: the book of Job, Psalms, Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs, Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus. 

c. Seventeen prophetic books: the books of the so-called four 
greater prophets—lIsaias, Jeremias (to which is usually added that 
of his disciple Baruch), Ezechiel, and Daniel; those of the twelve 
minor prophets—Osee, Joel; Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachias. 

(2) The canonical books of the New Testament are: 

a. The four gospels of SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

b. The Acts of the Apostles, written by St. Luke. 

c. Twenty-one epistles of the apostles: fourteen of St. Paul— 
one to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, one to the Galatians, 
one to the Ephesians, one to the Philippians, one to the Colos- 
sians, two to the Thessalonians, two to Timothy, one to Titus, 
one to Philemon, one to the Hebrews; one of St. James, two of 
St) Peter, three of St.) John, one of St. Jude: 

d. The Apocalypse, or Revelations, of St. John. 


The Council of Trent (Sess. Iv.) anathematizes those who 
“refuse to accept as holy and canonical the above-named 
books, with all their parts, as they are usually read in the 
Catholic Church, and are contained in the ancient Latin ver- 
sion.” Thus the substantial integrity of the sacred books is 
at the same time declared; for the books as we now possess 
them are divine and canonical only inasmuch as they are iden- 
tical with those inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

2. The council at the same time declares the ancient Latin 
version, or Vulgate, to be authentic. A translation is authen- 
tic when it agrees with the original. The Vulgate, there- 
fore, by the very fact of its being called authentic, is de- 
clared to be substantially identical with the original text. 


And justly so; for a version of the Scriptures which was in 
general use in the Church, partly from the first and partly from 
the fifth and sixth centuries, and which was regarded as one of 
the two sources of faith, could not be preserved in such a state 
as to endanger the Church’s deposit of faith; and since the Church 
has its doctrine, not only from Scripture, but also from tradition, 
and from its ordinary preaching and usages, any change of the 
Scriptures contrary to tradition would have been at once de- 
tected. The commentaries of the fathers moreover and the most 
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ancient manuscripts of the original text prove the substantial 
identity of the Vulgate with the original text. 


B. Tradition 


64. There exists in the Church, as different from the 
Scriptures, a tradition of divinely revealed doctrines and 
institutions. 

By tradition in its widest sense we mean the transmission of 
the truths of salvation, in whatever manner, by the teaching 
office of the Church. Tradition in a stricter sense is the trans- 
mission of revealed truths or precepts otherwise than by Holy 
Writ. The doctrines and institutions thus handed down whether 
written or unwritten, are themselves frequently called traditions. 
Such traditions are called oral as contrasted with the inspired 
writings. We speak here not of apostolic or ecclesiastical tra- 


ditions as such, but of those that trace their origin from Christ 
Himself and the Holy Ghost. 


I. That certain truths revealed by God are not contained in 
Scripture may be shown by arguments as well as facts. 

1. It is certain that as Christ in the beginning delivered 
the gospel by word of mouth, so it was likewise preached 
and propagated by word of mouth; for the first Gospel was 
written about eight years after the ascension of Our Lord. 
The apostles were convinced that they were sent by Christ to 
preach the gospel by word of mouth (Mark xvi. 15). If some 
of them subsequently, impelled by the Holy Ghost, had re- 
course to written instruction, they certainly nowhere ex- 
pressed that they were to commit the whole Christian doctrine 
to writing. Their practice of only incidentally touching upon 
certain doctrines in their epistles rather leads us to infer the 
contrary. And indeed St. John, the last of the Evangelists, 
closes with these words: “But there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, which if they were written every one, 
the world itself, I think, would not be able to contain the 
books that should be written” (John xxi. 25). Far from hav- 
ing any reason, therefore, to hold that all the doctrines in- 
trusted to the Church have been written down, we have the 
strongest reasons for asserting the contrary. 

2. Nowhere in Scripture is it said what books are canon- 
ical, or that all the canonical books of the New Testament are 
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inspired. And yet Protestants, who deny the existence of 
tradition, believe, as Catholics do, in the inspiration at least 
of the four Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles. Even 
though the inspiration of the writings of the apostles might 
be inferred from the fulness of the Holy Ghost, which they 
had received, yet it would still remain to be explained how 
we are to regard the writings of the two disciples of the apos- 
tles St. Mark and St. Luke. Tradition alone accounts for 
the inspiration of these writings. 

II. As some truths of revelation are not at all, so others 
are only wmperfectly expressed in Holy Writ. That is said to 
be imperfectly expressed which is not brought out with suffi- 
cient fulness and clearness; for as St. Basil remarks regard- 
ing the Arians and their followers, who denied the authority 
of tradition: “Obscurity of speech is a kind of silence.” 
Tradition, therefore, supplements the sacred books, explain- 
ing the true meaning of obscure passages. 

1. That Holy Scripture gives but an insufficient knowledge 
of some of the truths of salvation (e.g., the baptism of in- 
fants, the number of sacraments) will be easily admitted by 
any one who looks upon the matter without prejudice. 

2. The difference of opinion regarding the most important 
truths of faith among those who reject tradition and take 
Scripture as its own interpreter, the multiplication of sects 
and their despait of the possibility of arriving at the truth, is 
proof sufficient that the truths of salvation are not fully and 
clearly set forth in Scripture alone. For if Scripture con- 
veyed perfect clearness on the truths of salvation, there would 
be unanimity at least on the most important doctrines. But 
this is notoriously not the case among Protestants, since they 
disagree on the most important truths, even on the divinity 
of Christ. The present position of the so-called orthodox 
Protestants—to adhere at least to the Apostles’ Creed—is an 
actual clinging to tradition, and a virtual acknowledgment 
that Scripture cannot be the sole rule of faith. 


65. The Church’s tradition is deposited in diverse 
monuments. 

1. The preaching of the truths of salvation by word of 
mouth, which at first was the only means of spreading the 


} 
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doctrine of Christ, was continued after most of those truths 
had to some extent been recorded in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. What was then taught and is still taught 
by word of mouth in the Church soon found expression in 
other monuments, which still show us what was the teaching 
of the Church in those centuries in which they took their 
origin. Such monuments are: 


The councils of the Church, whether general or provincial. 
The Church’s liturgical books, containing the prayers and cere- 
monies used at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the administration 
of the sacraments, the celebration of the feasts of the Church. 
etc. These are the expression of the faith, not merely of indi- 
vidual bishops, but of the entire Church. The acts of the mar- 
tyrs, showing forth those truths for which they gave up their 
lives. Inscriptions on tombs and public monuments, showing 
what the early Christians believed regarding the state of the 
departed, intercessory prayer, the use of images, etc. Church 
history, showing the doctrines considered as heresies, how they 
contrasted with the ancient teaching of the Church. The works 
of the fathers of the Church, i.e., of those who in the early ages, 
in addition to holiness of life, so distinguished themselves in 
sacred science as to deserve the special acknowledgment of the 
Church. Those only were acknowledged as such by the Church 
in whose works its doctrine was faithfully reproduced. Those 
whose orthodoxy or holiness of life was questioned are known 
by the name of ecclesiastical writers. The title of fathers of the 
Church in a stricter sense is given those eminent for learning 
and sanctity who flourished in the early ages—extending from 
the apostolic times to St. Gregory the Great (died 604) in the 
Western, and to St. John Damascene (died after 754) in the 
Eastern Church. Those who flourished in more recent times 
are simply called doctors of the Church. 


2. As soon as we have the testimony of the fathers, or of 
other monuments, to prove that the Church has at any time 
taught any truth as revealed, we are certain that such truth 
is simply an article of the Church’s faith, since the belief of 
the Church is unchangeable. We may possess that same cer- 
tainty of a given dogma even though all the fathers do not 
mention it; for it is impossible that all of them should treat 
of each single point of doctrine. It is not necessary in order 
to establish an historical fact that all historians should men- 
tion it. The fathers manifestly consider a point of doctrine 
as an article of faith, and not as a mere personal opinion, 
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when they assert that it is the belief of the faithful, or that 
those who deny it are heretics. 


66. Tradition possesses permanent binding force. 


Whether:a given truth, delivered to the Church, has or 
has not been afterwards laid down in the Scriptures, our duty 
to believe is the same. 

1. The motive of our faith is the authority of God (5). 
Now, God speaks to man no less when He communicates with 
him through His envoys by word of mouth than when He 
reveals His thoughts in writing. Who doubts that the early 
Christians, to whom the truths of salvation could be made 
known only by word of mouth, were bound to believe, or that, 
if the apostles had left no writings, yet faith would have been 
no less obligatory? Does not St. Paul expressly command the 
faithful to hold the traditions which they had received, 
whether by word or by epistle? (2 Thess. ii. 14) Since there- 
fore, the obligation to believe oral tradition existed before the 
Scriptures, and we nowhere find that the obligation of be- 
lieving what was orally transmitted was abolished after the 
Scriptures had been written, the same obligation holds at the 
present day in regard to all those truths that have been handed 
down by tradition. 

2. We are certainly bound to believe not only the word, 
but chiefly the sense of the Scriptures. Now, this sense, as 
we have seen (64), is not always quite clear, and can only be 
ascertained by the aid of tradition. Hence we are bound to 
believe tradition as a necessary aid to the understanding of 
the Scriptures. 

3. Tradition has always enjoyed the same veneration in the 
Church as the Scriptures. It was to tradition that the Church 
appealed in its struggles with heresies, as the acts of its coun- 
cils prove. Tertullian (de praescript. c. 19) maintains that 
in disputes with heretics we should appeal to tradition, and 
not to Scripture, and, above all, should ask: Whose is the 
Scripture? By whom, through whom, when, and to whom 
were the doctrines of salvation delivered? Commenting upon 
the words of St. Paul (2 Thess. 11. 14), St. John Chrysostom 
(hom. tv. in 2 Thess.) says: “It is evident that the apostles 
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did not communicate all in writing, but much without writing. 
Both deserve equal faith. . . . It is tradition; ask no more.” 
As Catholics were distinguished by their adherence to tradi- 
tion, so heretics, according to the fathers, were known by their 
repugnance to it; tradition invariably bore testimony against 
them. The Council of Trent (Sess. Iv.) voiced the teaching 
of the Church in all ages by anathematizing those who re- 
jected tradition. 


he Dau Te One LvATaE 


67. There exists no obligation binding each individual 
to draw the subject-matter of his faith directly from the 
Scriptures. 

It is certain that God has delivered the Scriptures to the 
Church with the intention that they should be read and be used 
as one of the sources of faith. But to whom? To each individual, 


that each one might frame his belief from them? That is what 
Protestants contend, and what Catholics’ justly deny. 


1. The obligation of reading the Bible, if such existed, 
would be founded either in the nature of the subject itself or 
upon a positive divine command. The nature of the subject 
requires only a knowledge of religion suited to each one’s 
condition. This may be obtained in various ways, but chiefly 
by the oral teaching of the Church. Nor can we point to any 
divine precept enjoining the reading of the Bible on all. 
Whenever the apostles addressed letters to the faithful these 
were intended, in the first place, for those to whom they 
were addressed, and were doubtless publicly read, with the 
necessary comments, by the pastors of those communities. 
Some of the inspired letters were addressed to individuals, 
others to particular churches. Nowhere do we find a precept 
enjoining on all Christians, either of the times of the apostles 
or of later ages, the reading of the apostolic writings. 

2. If any such divine precept existed, it could not have 
been unknown to the early fathers. Now although these 
recommend the reading of the Scriptures to those who may 
profit by them, yet they expressly assert that there is no such 
universal obligation. “Thy faith hath saved thee,” says Ter- 
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tullian, “not the study of the Scriptures ; faith is contained in 
the creed” (de praescript. c. 14). Nor does the same writer 
fail to censure in another place those who do not read the 
Scriptures in a proper spirit. St. Augustine (de doct. Christ. 
1. c. 39) is still more explicit on this matter: “Established on 
faith, hope, and charity, and holding to these immovably, 
man needs not the Scriptures, except as a means of instruct- 
ing others. Hence many live by these three [virtues] in the 
desert without the Scriptures.” What St. Augustine here 
says of hermits St. Irenzeus (adv. haeres. 111. c. 2) asserts of 
whole nations, who had received and preserved the faith by 
the oral teaching of the Church alone. And St. Jerome 
(ep. ad. Paulin.) severely rebukes the presumption of those 
who pretend to interpret the Scripture without authority. 

The Catholic Church, therefore, in nowise infringed on the 
rights of its children when it imposed restrictions on the reading 
of the Bible in the vernacular. The attempt of heretics to under- 
mine the faith of the unwary by falsely interpreting the Scrip- 
tures justified such precautions; and as the dangers vanished, 
these restrictions were gradually relaxed. 


68. Neither Scripture nor tradition is the sole rule of 
faith. 


The rule of faith is that norm which determines our faith. In- 
asmuch as our faith must conform with the contents of Scripture 
and tradition, these two sources of faith may be called rules of 
faith (59). A rule of faith, however, in the strict sense, is that 
by which our understanding of the Scriptures and tradition is 
determined. Not the Scriptures alone can be this ruling prin- 
ciple. The same applies also to tradition taken apart from the 
living teaching office of the Church. 

We might here appeal to the existence of a living teaching au- 
thority in the Church, already proved; for if there is a supreme 
authority other than Scripture and tradition, the members of the 
Church must submit to it, and therefore accept its interpretation 
of Scripture and tradition. It will, however, not be unprofitable 
to prove this truth from the very attributes of Scripture; espe- 
cially as Protestants try to set up the Scriptures as the only rule 
of faith in the place of the living teaching authority of the 
Church. 

1. In order to be the sole rule of faith, the Scripture should 
of itself be fit to secure in the Church the perpetual and un- 


changeable unity of the true faith, to solve with certainty the 
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most important questions regarding our salvation (e.g., the. 
necessity and lawfulness of the baptism of infants, the val- 
idity of baptism conferred by heretics). But under what con- 
ditions can the understanding of the Scriptures, and with it 
the truths of faith, remain unchanged, the unity of faith be 
maintained, and the more important questions pertaining to 
salvation be solved from the Scriptures? Only in the case 
that the meaning of Scripture, at least in its most important 
points, is so obvious that it may be understood by all in the 
same way. For, as we learn from daily experience, the 
opinions of men in all that does not compel assent by its evi- 
dence soon diverge. It is hardly necessary to prove that 
Scripture does not possess such evidence; it is, on the con- 
trary, very obscure, even in most important points of doc- 
trine. In fact, heretics in every age have sought to prove 
their conflicting opinions from Scripture. Hence it is impos- 
sible that Scripture alone should secure the perpetuity of the 
Christian religion, maintain unity of faith, and solve all the 
important problems of salvation. Therefore it is impossible 
that it should be the sole rule of faith. 

The same applies to the tradition as contained in the monu- 
ments above referred to (65), and distinct from the living 
teaching body of the Church; for though we find many 
truths more clearly expressed in the monuments of tradition 
than in the Scriptures, yet they cannot of themselves give 
a satisfactory solution to all questions that may arise; con- 
sequently, they are not calculated to solve those difficulties 
which, if left unsolved, may undermine the truths of revela- 
tion, destroy the unity of the faith, and endanger the salva- 
tion of many. 

2. But experience furnishes the most evident proof of the 
insufficiency of Scripture alone as a rule of faith. Since 
Protestantism set up the Scriptures as the sole criterion in 
matters of faith we perceive an ever-growing disunion; the 
truths of faith have been abandoned one by one, while no 
means was left to check the evil—proof sufficient that unless 
we recognize some other rule of faith than Scripture alone, 
neither the preservation of the deposit of faith nor the unity 
of the faith itself nor the security of salvation is possible. 
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As Protestants exaggerated the value of the Scriptures, so 
did the Jansenists the value of tradition, or the historical 
monuments of Christian antiquity, particularly the writings 
of the fathers, to support their heretical opinions. Their 
study of the fathers and of ecclesiastical history, without the 
guidance of the living authority of the Church, led to the 
schism of Utrecht ; as the Bible-reading of Protestants, with- 
out the Church’s guidance, resulted in the denial of the div- 
inity of Christ, which is the fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity. Thus has experience shown that not even tradition 
alone is sufficient to preserve the truths of revelation and the 
unity of the Church’s faith, 


69. The necessary attributes of a rule of faith are to be 
found only in the teaching office of the Catholic Church. 


I. From what we have said follows that there must be 
another rule of faith different from Scripture and tradition 
—an authority to direct us in the understanding of these 
sources of our faith. The attributes of a rule of faith must 
be determined by its object, which is chiefly the preservation 
of the deposit of faith and of the unity of the Church. The 
Church and the faith are in most intimate connection with 
the salvation of man; and, consequently, another object of the 
rule of faith is the securing of the salvation of the individual. 

1. A rule of faith must be an outward, visible one. Its 
object is to remove the difficulties which endanger the true 
faith and the Church’s unity. But this is possible only in 
case that, being consulted by doubting or contending parties, 
its voice may be heard. Besides, in every society, in addition 
to the written law, there is a living visible authority, which 
applies the law in given cases and dispenses justice between 
litigant parties. Now, if the Church is a visible society, it 
must naturally have a visible authority to settle doubts and 
disputes in matters of faith. 

2. A rule of faith must as the supreme authority be such 
as to compel submission to its decision, for it must be the 
means of maintaining unity. But this cannot be done unless 
its verdict decides all questions and removes all doubts. A 
final decision that renders further opposition unavailing can 
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be given only by such supreme authority as commands the 
unqualified submission of all. 


3. A rule of faith must be infallible. An infallible author- 
ity alone can in all cases decide in matters of faith in such a 
way as not to endanger the integrity of the deposit of faith; 
an infallible authority alone can maintain unity of faith; for 
the obligation to believe exists only when one is morally cer- 
tain that what is proposed to his belief is really of divine 
revelation (9). But only an infallible authority can give this 
assurance. 


4. A rule of faith must be of divine institution, For in 
matters of religion we must consult, not man’s pleasure, but 
God’s ordination. 


II. After what we have already said (55, 56), no further 
proof is required to show that the teaching authority of the 
Catholic Church possesses these attributes. Though in many 
cases it might remain uncertain what is the teaching of the 
Church dispersed throughout the universe—what the Church 
proposes as revealed truth in its ordinary preaching; yet 
there are more ways than one of interrogating this authority, 
and when the importance of the matter demands, the Church 
has diverse means of giving a public and final decision in all 
cases (57). 


All other rules of faith established by Protestants are arbitrary. 
This applies to the supposed idlumination of the Holy Ghost 
vouchsafed to those who read the Scriptures. Experience, more- 
over, plainly shows that with all their pretended illumination of 
the Spirit in interpreting the Scriptures, they surrender the doc- 
trines of faith one by one, and forfeit all unity of belief. It is 
self-evident that this much-vaunted illumination cannot claim 
infallibility, and cannot be regarded as a supreme authority. 
Moreover, if, as the conflicting opinions in Scripture interpreta- 
tion show, this divine illumination is not given to all, by what 
means are we to know who 1s thus inspired, so that all not only 
may, but must, believe his interpretation? The fact that they 
have recourse to such arbitrary rules of faith is an acknowledg- 
ment of the insufficiency of hwman reason as the interpreter of 
the Scriptures. Experience and reason itself manifestly show 
the insufficiency of such a rule of faith. In those passages in 
which the apostles exhort the faithful to try and to prove before 
accepting (John iv. 1; 1 Thess. v. 20, 21), there is no question 
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of revealed doctrine, but either of persons of doubtful mission or 
of miraculous gifts of the Spirit. 


70. The Scriptures are to be interpreted according to 
the Catholic rule of faith. 


1. Since in the Church there is-a living teaching authority, 
constituting the rule of faith, and exercised in diverse ways 
(57), the reason is obvious why the Council of Trent (ib.) 
forbids the interpreting of Scripture in matters of faith and 
morals “contrary to the sense of the Church, or the unani- 
mous consent of the fathers.” The sense of the Church is 
manifested to us not only in its formal definitions, but also 
in its ordinary preaching; wherefore the council especially 
mentions the fathers as witnesses of the Church’s faith in 
their own and in earlier times. 

It was not, however, the intention of the council in this decree 
that commentators should not supersede the exposition of the 
fathers in the interpretation of certain passages of the Scriptures, 
as may be seen by a glance at modern commentaries. What the 
council forbids is: (a) to draw conclusions from the Scriptures 
which are contrary to the doctrine of the Church or the unani- 
mous teaching of the fathers; (b) to interpret certain passages 
differently from the interpretation of the Church, if the Church 
has given such, or differently from the unanimous interpretation 
of the fathers, who represent the whole teaching body of the 
Church. For as the Vatican Council (de fide c. 2), in accordance 
with the Council of Trent, declares, “that interpretation of the 
Scriptures is to be considered the true one which our holy mother 
the Church holds and always has held.” 


2. Hence in the interpretation of Scripture one may (a) 
accord with the Church: either by explaining a ‘text, the 
sense of which is defined by the Church, in the sense defined ; 
or by interpreting a text, the meaning of which is not defined, 
in such a way as not to clash with any point of the Church’s 
teaching on faith or morals. One may explain the Scripture 
(5) contrary to the Church’s teaching, likewise, in two ways: 
either by rejecting the meaning of a text defined by the 
Church; or by giving to a text a meaning which clashes with 
some other dogma of the Church’s teaching. 


Hence the Church permits only such translations of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular as are illustrated with annotations taken 
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from the fathers and doctors of the Church. Though the au- 
thority of the fathers taken individually is not a sure guarantee 
of the right interpretation of a passage, yet it sufficiently guards 
the reader from errors in faith and morals; since it is certain at 
least that such an interpretation is not against the teaching of 
the Church. 


71. The faith of Christians is to be determined by the 
Catholic rule of faith. 


Every Christian is bound to believe all that God has re- 
vealed and the Church proposes for his belief, whether it be 
contained in the Scriptures or not. 


1. All truth contained in the sources of faith is intrusted 
to the Church’s keeping, and is the subject of its teaching, 
inasmuch as it is the keeper and teacher of the whole deposit 
of the faith. The various articles of the faith are proposed 
partly by the ordinary instruction imparted to the faithful, 
and partly by embodying them in professions of faith and 
formal definitions of the teaching Church. The Church, 
as a rule, always gives special prominence to such doctrines 
as are of great importance for Christian life, and upon which 
the purity of Christian dogma depends. Hence the Church 
has always emphasized those truths of the deposit of faith 
that have been assailed by heretics. 


2. We are bound to have faith not only in God, but also 
towards the Church—to believe every truth of revelation 
proposed to us by the Church, whether in its ordinary teach- 
ing or by extraordinary definition. We owe faith to God as 
soon as we ascertain that any truth is revealed by Him (8) ; 
we are bound to believe the Church, because we are subject 
to its teaching authority (57), and have the obligation to be- 
long to its communion (53). Truths thus proposed to us are 
therefore, matters not only of divine, but also of Catholic 
faith. Such truths we call dogmas. A dogma, therefore, is 
a truth revealed by God, and at the same time proposed by 
the Church for our belief. He who deliberately and obsti- 
nately denies a dogma cuts himself off from the Church; for 
he thereby separates himself from the faith of the entire 
body, rebels against the teaching authority of the Church, 
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which is the principle of unity, and thus constitutes himself a 
heretic. 

3. Since it is unlawful to deny any truth of divine revela- 
tion, or to establish any contrary doctrine, it is, consequently, 
unlawful to maintain opinions which logically lead to the de- 
nial of a revealed truth, or which are in any way opposed to 
the Church’s teaching. We are bound by the moral law not 
only to avoid that which is in itself sinful, but also what 
leads to sin. Hence we would be guilty of irreverence, not 
only towards God, but also towards the Church’s teaching au- 
thority, if we held opinions which, though not heretical, had 
been declared to be in any way opposed to divine revelation. 
The holy fathers of the Church admonish us to abstain even 
from all expressions that might give offence to pious ears or 
lead to views discordant with the Church’s teaching. 


PAR Pet 
CHRISTIAN DOGMA 
INTRODUCTION 


72. The chief articles of the Christian dogma are em- 


bodied in the various creeds, or professions of faith, of 
the Church. 


Thus far the truth of the Christian religion, as revealed by 
God and transmitted to us by means of the Catholic Church, has 
been established. The object of this part—Christian dogma—is 
to present the contents of revelation. To gain this object it will 
be necessary to deduce the various doctrines from their sources— 
Scripture and tradition—to establish and illustrate them one by 
another, and to dispose the whole in suitable order. 

As God is the subject-matter of the science of religion in gen- 
eral, so He is in a special manner the subject-matter of Christian 
dogma. We may, however, consider God both in Himself and in 
His external works; and since the end of God’s external works is 
the salvation of man, we may again consider in particular the 
means to this end, inasmuch as they effect the salvation of men 
individually. Hence arises the division of the truths of faith 
(1) into those that regard God and His external works, and 
(2) those that regard the work of salvation as applied to man — 


individually. 

The Church has for diverse reasons (71) formulated its 
chief doctrines in creeds, or professions of faith. Such for- 
mulas of faith are known in the language of the Church as 
symbols (sign, badge, pledge), rules of faith, or creeds. In 
the exposition of the Catholic dogma we shall proceed chiefly 
according to these summaries of the articles of faith. (Cf. 
Appendix IT.) 

1. The most ancient of all professions of faith is the Apostles’ 
Creed, which is familiar to all Christians. It is ascribed to the 


apostles, and not without reason, as it certainly dates from the 
apostolic times. 


2. The Nicene Creed, formulated by the First Council of Nice, 
which gives special prominence to the divinity of Christ against 
the Arian heresy. 
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3. The Creed of Constantinople, composed by the First Council 
of Constantinople, also called the Nicene, because it only supple- 
ments the latter, emphasizing in particular the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost against those heretics who denied this dogma. It 
is familiar to the faithful as the Credo of the Mass. 

4, The Creed of St. Athanasius, whether it had St. Athanasius 
himself for its author, or is only ealled after him as being expres- 
sive of the Catholic doctrines so ably defended by this holy father, 
brings out particularly the doctrine of the Holy Trimtty and the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. We have evidence of its being 
familiar in the Church in the seventh century. It was regarded 
both by Greeks and Latins as the expression of the Catholic doc- 
trine, and it has attained the highest authority in the Church by 
the very fact of its being universally recognized by it. (57). It 
has been received into the Roman Breviary, and forms part of 
the Sunday office. 

5. The Lateran profession of faith (generally known as the 
chapter Firmiter), published by the Fourth Lateran Council, was 
intended to emphasize and defend the Catholic doctrine on the 
Blessed Trinity. 

6. The profession of faith of the Council of Trent contains first 
the creeds of Nice and Constantinople, and then proposes the 
Catholic doctrine as against the errors prevalent at that time. It 
was composed by Pope Paul IV. in 1564. After the Vatican 
Council Pius IX. added a clause containing the dogmas of the 
primacy and doctrinal infallibility of the pope. 
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SE CHIONsT: 


Gop THE AUTHOR AND RESTORER OF OUR SALVATION 


CHAPTER I. 
GOD CONSIDERED IN HIMSELF. 
I. Gop ONE In NATURE 


A. The Existence of God 


73. The existence of God is knowable from creation. 


God is conceived by all right-thinking men as that supreme 
Being on whom all things depend and whom all are bound to 
revere. Hence may be inferred by a process of reasoning that 
this Being is not only relatively supreme, i.e., not only excels all 
existing things in perfection, but also absolutely supreme, i.e., 
perfect beyond every other conceivable being; and, consequently, 
that He possesses all perfection in the highest degree. 


1. Scripture in various places teaches that God manifests 
Himself to man both in wisible nature without, and in his own 
inmost heart. : 

a. St. Paul, in reference to the pagan philosophers, says: 
“That which is known of God is manifest in them; for God 
hath manifested it unto them.’”’ He points out in the words 
immediately following in what this manifestation consisted: 
“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made; His eternal power also and divinity; so that they 
are inexcusable. Because that, when they knew God, they 
have not glorified Him as God, or given thanks. . . . And 
they changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the like- 
ness of the image of a corruptible man” . . . (Rom. i. 
19-23). That there is question here of a manifestation of 
God in the universe, may be seen both from the words them- 
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selves and from the contrast of the pagan philosophers with 
the Jews, both of whom deserved the same reproach—the 
Jews because they did not profit by divine revelation; the 
pagans because they did not profit by the manifestation of 
God in creation. 

The philosophers could have arrived, and did arrive, at the 
knowledge of a personal God, distinct from nature; else they 
could not be blamed for not giving Him thanks. It is only to a 
person, or being endowed with intelligence and free will, that 
thanks is due. When the Apostle teaches that the philosophers 
could, and did, know God, he certainly meant the trwe God. In 
fact, he reproaches those philosophers precisely because, instead 
of the true God manifested to them by nature, they set up false 
gods. St. Augustine (de Civ. Dei, vitr. 12; x1. 22), in reference 
to this passage, repeatedly expresses the opinion that Plato knew 
not only the existence of God, but also many other sublime truths 
from the contemplation of the created universe; as, for instance, 
when he calls God Him who is, or when he teaches that God 
created the world merely from benevolence, f 


But not only philosophers, but all men can know the Cre- 
ator from the creatures. St. Paul says to the inhabitants of 
Lystra: “We preach to you to be converted from these vain 
things [idols] to the living God, who made the heaven and 
the earth and the sea, and all things that are in them; who 
in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Nevertheless, He left not Himself without testimony, doing 
good from heaven, giving rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness” (Acts xiv. 14-16). The 
Apostle here teaches generally that even after men had aban- 
doned divine revelation God still manifested Himself to them 
through nature; and he adduces as evidences the commonest 
natural phenomena. 

In like manner we read in the Book of Wisdom: “All men 
are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God; and 
who by these good things that are seen could not understand 
Him that is, neither by attending to the works have acknowl- 


edged who was the workman. . . . For by the greatness of 
the beauty and of the creature the Creator of them may be 
seen so as to be known thereby. . . . For if they were able to 


know so much as to make a judgment of the world, how did 
they not more easily find out the Lord thereof?” (Wis. xiii. 
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1-9.) Here again the inspired writer evidently speaks of a 
knowledge of the true God derived from created things, and 
he ascribes, not only to philosophers, but to all without ex- 
ception, the possibility of such a knowledge of God. 

Since this knowledge is possible for all, it cannot be very diff- 
cult, but comparatively easy to obtain it. It is easy to gain an 
imperfect knowledge of God, more difficult to obtain a perfect 
and developed knowledge (6). The words addressed by: St. Paul 
to the Athenians likewise lead us to this distinction of the knowl- 
edge of God, “[God] hath made of one all mankind, . . . that 
they should seek God, if haply they may feel after Him or 
find Him, although He be not far from every one of us; for in 
Him we live and move and are” (Acts xvii. 26, 28). 

b. Conscience, by declaring that certain actions are unlaw- 
ful and others lawful, by its warnings and exhortations, its 
approvals and reproofs, according to the teaching of the 
Apostle, gives evidence that man in his heart acknowledges a 
supreme lawgiver and judge. “For when the gentiles, who 
have not the law, do by nature those things that are of the 
law, these having not the law are a law to themselves; who 
show the work of the law written on their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness to them, and their thoughts between 
themselves accusing, or also defending one another” (Rom. 
ii. 14, 15). The Apostle here speaks of a knowledge of the 
natural law, which is obtained not from revelation, but from 
nature; for he teaches that the Jews who possess revelation, 
as well as the gentiles who have lost that gift, are blame- 
worthy if they do not observe the law. But only he who 
knows that the law which he transgresses is a divine law is 
guilty before God; and, consequently, the knowledge of the 
natural law, resulting from man’s rational nature, necessarily 
supposes the knowledge of God as the supreme lawgiver. 

2. The same is the teaching of the fathers. They teach 
now that the existence of God is manifest from the creation 
of the universe ; now that, as an earthly king, though he may 
not be known personally to all his subjects, yet may be 
known by his laws, his representatives, and his likenesses, so 
God is known from His works and the manifestations of 
His power. Now they assert that a total ignorance of God is 
impossible ; now that a certain knowledge of God is the com- 
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mon property of human nature (cf. Hier. in Gal. 3, 2; Iren. 
adv. haer. 1. 6; Theophil. Antioch. ad Antol. 1. 5; Tertull. 
Apol. xvir.; cont. Marcion, 1. 10). Some sort of knowledge 
of God is given to man by reason itself, in this sense—that 
reason, as it develops, necessarily of its natural powers comes 
to a knowledge of God from the contemplation of visible 
creation and from the testimony of conscience. 

3. The teaching of the Church on the knowableness of the 
existence of God is proposed by the Vatican Council (de fide 
1. can. 1) as follows: “If any one assert that the one true 
God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be known with certainty 
from created things by the natural light of human reason; 
let him be anathema.” 

4. That which the Church teaches in accordance with 
Scripture and tradition is confirmed by reason, which by vari- 
ous arguments concludes the existence of God from created 
things. 

a. From the existence of contingent and produced beings 
we infer the existence of God as a necessary and self-existent 
being. We call that contingent which, according to its na- 
ture, can be or not be; which, therefore, does not possess in 
itself the reason of its being; and, consequently, must have 
its reason of existence in something else. A necessary being, 
on the other hand, is one that has in itself the reason of its 
existence and of all its attributes. 

(1) If there were only contingent beings, no being could 
come into existence; for if every individual contingent being 
must have its reason of existence from without, so also all 
contingent beings taken collectively. Hence there must exist 
a being which has not its reason of existence from without, 
but which necessarily possesses of itself existence, and all that 
this existence implies; and this being, the first cause of all 
things, is God. 

(2) There are evidently beings which did not always exist, 
but were produced. However vast the succession of beings 
produced from one another, it leads back to a being which 
has not been produced; for as every effect presupposes a 
cause, so also all effects, or things produced, taken collec- 
tively, suppose a cause, which, being outside the whole .as- 
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semblage of things produced, must be unproduced. This 
necessary and self-existing cause we call God. 

Hence this self-existent being is distinct from the world. For 
the latter is of its nature changeable, subject to various move- 
ments and modifications. The necessary and self-existent is, on 
the contrary, incapable of change; for by its very necessity of 
being it is also what it is. All that it has it possesses of neces- 
sity, as it necessarily possesses existence itself, for the reason of 
its existence is also the reason of its attributes. 

b. From the order and the fitness of the universe the exist- 
ence of God as an intelligent creator and ruler may be in- 
ferred. That there is an admirable order in the universe— 
that, for instance, the various organs of the human body are 
suited to the end for which they were intended ; that one class 
of beings of the universe is subservient to another; that in 
nature there are various grades of subordinate beings—no 
one can deny without self-contradiction. For, if in nature 
there is no order, no design, where, then, is order or design 
to be found? Nor again, can any one deny, without self-con- 
tradiction, that this order and fitness of things in nature is the 
work of intelligence. For, if in works of art we cannot but 
discover the intelligence of the artist, how much more in the 
work of nature? True, the order of nature could have been 
different ; that the present order of nature therefore exists, 
with so striking an adaptation of means to end must be the 
result of design. The movement of the planets, the position 
of the earth relatively to the sun, might have been different ; 
but it is on the present movement precisely that the harmony 
of our universe depends; and it is on the present position of 
the sun that all life on our earth depends. This is an evident 
proof of design. The fitness and the order of the universe, 
therefore, force on us the conclusion that there is a creator 
and ruler of all things, endowed with superior intelligence 
and wisdom. 

The systematic operation of the forces of nature ha3 its 
ultimate cause, not in the forces themselves, but in the intel- 
ligence of the Creator. For what holds of the universe itself 
is true also of the forces that energize in it; and as the order 
and the fitness of the universe as such compel us to admit 
the existence of a wise and intelligent creator, so in like man- 
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ner the design observable in the forces of nature urges upon 
us the same conclusion. 

c. The voice of conscience within us proclaims the ex- 
istence of a supreme lawgiver, judge, and avenger. Con- 
science approves certain actions as lawful, condemns others 
as unlawful; it restrains us from the latter, urges us to the 
former: one action fills us with fear, another with satisfac- 
tion. Now, this law, which rules all men, is not reason itself ; 
it is higher than, and antecedent to, reason. It is not of his 
own reason that man is afraid, but of a judge distinct from 
himself, who sees the secrets of his heart. He knows, with 
the same necessity as he knows other theoretical truths, that 
certain actions are good and others bad; that the former are 
permitted or commanded, the latter forbidden, by a superior 
law ; consequently, that there is a lawgiver, judge, and aven- 
ger—in other words, that there is a God. 

d. The universal belief of nations bears testimony to the 
same truth. Among all nations we find temples and altars 
testifying to the belief in the existence of a supreme being. 
Upon what does this universal conviction rest? It must rest 
upon evidence which is inseparable from man’s rational na- 
ture, convinces every understanding, and endures through all 
time—the evidence of objective truth, which alone can have 
this power of conviction (3). 


74. God is, however, more perfectly known from reve- 
lation. 


The knowledge of God obtained from divine revelation’ 
may for three reasons be called more perfect than that 
natural knowledge gained simply by the light of reason. - 

1. It is more complete. Revelation contains not only truths 
regarding God which may be acquired from the contempla- 
tion of nature, but also such as have not been manifested in 
creation, and, consequently, cannot be reached by the mere 
light of reason (12). ° 

2. It is more certain. Truths known from revelation are 
attested by the omniscience and truthfulness of God, while 
those-acquired by the consideration of nature are based on the 
erring light of reason. The former are grasped by faith, the 
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firmness of which is proportioned to the -infallibility of the 
divine testimony; the latter we accept only with whatever 
firmness human reason, limited and fallible as it is, can com- 
mand, 

3. It is acquired in a more perfect manner. By divine reve- 
lation God speaks to us in a supernatural manner. He Him- 
self is our teacher through His envoys, while in the case of 
mere rational knowledge it is His creatures who teach us. It 
was, therefore, befitting that God’s existence, though know- 
able by reason, should be also proposed to us in the creed as 
an article of faith (4). 

By the words of the creed—I believe 11: God—we profess not 
only our belief in God’s existence and in all that is revealed con- 


cerning Him, but also our acknowledgment of Him as our 
supreme good and our last end. 


B. The, Nature of God 


75. God is a pure spirit. 


By spirit we mean a simple and immaterial substance, possess- 
ing intelligence and free-will. The human soul is a spirit, because 
it is immaterial, indivisible, independent of the body, fit to exist 
and act separate from it; as in its present state it is capable of 
spiritual operations (thought and volition) exceeding the power 
of organic matter. Man, however, is not a pure spirit, consisting, 
as he does, of soul and body. But God is a pure spirit, being 
altogether immaterial. 


1. When asked by the Samaritan woman whether God was 
to be adored on Mount Garizim or in Jerusalem, Our Lord 
answered: “The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and in truth. . 
God is a spirit, and they that adore Him must adore Him in 
spirit and in truth” (John iv. 23, 24). A worship restricted 
to one material place is less becoming the nature of God, be- 
cause God is a spirit, i.e., absolutely immaterial. For as an 
adoration restricted to a certain place would be befitting a 
material being, confined to one place, so an adoration without 
any limit of space becomes Him who, having no corporeal 
extension, is confined to no particular spot. It is, therefore, 
plain that God is here called a spirit in the strictest sense of 
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the word, a pure spirit, for only in this supposition is it true 
that an adoration without limit of space is due to Him. : 


God manifested Himself to our first parents as a being pos- 
sessed of intelligence and free-will, as is plain from the fact that 
He gave them precepts which could issue only from a rational 
and free being. He manifested Himself also as a personal and 
spiritual being, as may be seen from the conduct of our first 
parents, who manifestly dreaded the wrath of an invisible 
avenger. 


2. God is described in the Scriptures as wnmense (3 Kings 
vill. 27), unchangeable (James i. 17), and immortal (1 Tim. 
i. 17). But only a pure spirit, exempt from the limitations of 
corporeal things, can possess immensity. The same applies 
to immutability and immortality; for only spirits are free 
from change, indissoluble, incorruptible. Therefore man, 
composed of body and soul, is mortal. But his soul, being 
a pure spirit, without parts, and not being dependent on 
matter, is of its very nature immortal. The glorified bodies 
of the blessed, after their resurrection, will be immortal, not 
by nature, but by supernatural virtue. 

When the Scriptures speak of the eyes, the ears, the arm, the 
finger, of God, they employ these words metaphorically, to con- 


vey a forcible idea of God’s omniscience, power, etc., without 
attributing a body to Him. * | 


3. God must be a spirit, since He designed the order of 
the universe—a work of supreme wisdom—and since He is 
the supreme lawgiver, and the creator of spiritual substances. 
Unless the effect can be more perfect than the cause, God, 
who created spirits, must Himself be a spirit. 


Hence it follows that God, the first cause of all things, is not 
a blind force of nature bereft of intelligence and will. Being 
intelligent and free, He is a personal being. To the question 
whether in God there is one or three persons, reason can give no 
answer. 


76. God is infinitely perfect. 


Perfect we call a being which lacks nothing that is due to its 
nature. A being that is limited, though it may be perfect in 
certain respects inasmuch as it possesses all the qualities due to 
it, is still in itself imperfect. God alone is infinitely perfect, be- 
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cause He possesses all being, all good attributes without limita- 
tion or imperfection. 


1. God, when asked His name by Moses, answered: “J am 
who am.” ‘Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: He 
who is hath sent me to you” (Ex. iii. 14). Here God, to dis- 
tinguish Himself from all other beings, attributes to Himself 
being without limit, and calls Himself the being. In what 
sense? Evidently in a sense in which being does not belong 
to other things; for, else He would not differ from other 
things. Now, all other things possess a limited being ; conse- 
quently, God, to distinguish Himself from them, attributes to 
Himself wnlinuted being, the fulness of being, the sum of all 
perfections. It is in this sense also that Christ says: “One is 
good, God’ (Matt. xix. 17); for while other beings are 
good in a limited sense, God is good without limitation. 


That the notion of God as being is not identical with that of 
abstract being, which may be predicated of everything, may be 
easily perceived if we consider: first, that while the idea of God 
contains all perfection, that of being in the abstract is the most 
imperfect, as applicable even to the most imperfect things; sec- 
ondly, that abstract being does not exist except in the mind; and, 
consequently, that it has no activity, while, on the contrary, God 
exists in Himself and is the first cause of all things created. 


2. In order to represent God to us as an infinitely perfect 
being, Scripture extols now His greatness, now His power. 
“Peradventure thou wilt comprehend the steps of God, and 
wilt find out the Almighty perfectly? He is higher than the 
heavens, . .. deeper than ‘hell:. . , The measure of: Him 
is longer than the earth and broader than the sea” (Job xi. 
7-9). If any one of God’s attributes is infinite, God Himself 
is infinite ; since every perfection has, as it were, its source in 
His essence, and is identified with the divine essence itself. 
Therefore Scripture represents God as simply infinite in His 
essence, by ascribing to Him infinite perfection. 

3. The same may be said of the teaching of the Church. 
The Fourth Council of the Lateran calls God eternal, im- 
mense, and alnughty, thus declaring that He is infinite in His 
essence and, consequently, in all His perfections, which are 
His essence itself. 
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4. The infinite perfection of God follows from the very 
notion of God. 

a. The cause of the limitation peculiar to all created beings 
does not exist in God. A created being is limited because it 
does not possess existence of itself, but has received it from 
some other being. Let us suppose, for a moment, that a 
created being had received from its creator an infinite perfec- 
tion. The absurdity of the assumption becomes apparent at 
once; for dependence upon another is itself essentially an 
imperfection, incompatible with infinity. Therefore, as God 
is independent of every other being, there is in Him no cause 
of limitation. 


b. Precisely in this absolute independence of every other 
being God possesses the most perfect existence, and, conse- 
quently every other perfection in the highest degree. For 
what higher grade of existence can we conceive than that in 
virtue of which a thing possesses its being of itself from 
eternity? If God is infinite in any respect, He is infinite in 
all respects; for, since every perfection has its reason in the 
divine essence, this essence itself must be infinite if but one 
of the divine perfections is infinite. 


c. All limitation is repugnant to the conception of a neces- 
sary being. For what does the notion of a necessary being 
imply? That it is necessarily what it is; that it cannot be 
otherwise than it is. And what does the idea of a limited 
being imply? First, that its perfections have only attained 
a certain degree; secondly, that they could be perfected be- 
yond that limit. A limited being, therefore, is, of its very 
nature, not necessary and unchangeable, but contingent and 
changeable. Therefore necessary and finite are contradictory 
in the same concept. 


Hence all perfections of created things are in God, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Those perfections that involve no imperfection 
(e.g., wisdom, justice) are in God formally, that is, in kind the 
same, though infinite in degree. Those attributes that imply 
imperfection (e.g., the power of reasoning, locomotion) are in 
God eminently and virtually, i.e., God possesses an equivalent to 
those created endowments, but of a higher order and has at the 
same time the power of conferring such perfections on His 
creatures. 
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From the infinity of God follows His incomprehensibility. To 
comprehend an object, in the theological sense, is to form a con- 
cept of it which fully equals the object itself, or exhausts its 
knowableness. That such a concept cannot be formed of God by 
any finite intelligence is evident to reason. Nay, not even the 
blessed in heaven can comprehend God. Hence it follows also 
that God is ineffable—i.e., as His infinite perfections cannot be 
fully conceived by a finite mind, neither can they be expressed 
by words. Therefore the Lateran Creed, in accordance with the 
teaching of the Scriptures, declares God incomprehensible and 
ineffable. 


77. God is an absolutely simple substance. 


God is simple, because all composition of parts which is to be 
found in created beings, even in spirits, is foreign to Him. In 
the human soul the substance of which is indivisible there is a 
distinction, at least between its acquired modifications or perfec- 
tions, and the substance itself, or subject of these perfections; 
between the different habits and faculties, and the acts which 
proceed from them. The soul is one thing, and the wisdom which 
it may, or may not possess, is a different thing; the mind is one 
thing, and the act of thinking is another; prudence as a virtue of 
the soul is one thing, and justice is another. Not so, however, in 
God. He is absolutely simple, but especially in the following 
respects. 


1. God’s essence is identical with His perfections. Where- 
as man possesses wisdom, goodness, etc., as something acces- 
sory to his essence, and 7s not the wisdom or the goodness he 
possesses, we can rightly say of God that He 7s His wisdom 
and His goodness, not merely that He possesses those at- 
tributes. “J am the way, the truth, and the life” (John xiv. 
6). “God is love” (1 John iv. 16). It is only because we 
know God imperfectly, and apply our manner of thinking to 
Him, that we say that God possesses wisdom, goodness, etc. 
If He really possessed wisdom or goodness as something 
added to His nature, His essence would be imperfect of itself, 
and would be perfected by His attributes. But that is im- 
possible, since God is absolutely perfect, and, consequently, 
incapable of further perfection. 

2. God’s perfections are not really distinct from one an- 
other, Since each of God’s perfections is identical with His 
being, there can be no real distinction between these perfec- 
tions themselves. Hence we may rightly say: God’s goodness 
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is in itself His justice. But, since the effects of goodness are 
different from those of justice, we, therefore, say with equal 
right: God’s goodness (considered in its effects) is different 
from His justice. Even when there is no question of the 
effects of God’s attributes, owing to our imperfect concept of 
God, we make a distinction; for instance, when we think of 
God’s eternity apart from His immutability, and thus dis- 
tinguish the two attributes. In other words: as there is no 
real distinction between God’s essence and His perfections 
independently of our minds, so there is none between the 
perfections themselves; the whole apparent distinction exists 
only in the mind. 

God, being infinite, cannot be represented by any finite concep- 
tion, consequently, no thought represents more than one or other 
ot His perfections. Our representation of God, however, is not 
therefore false, but only imperfect. It is not false, because God 
really possesses that perfection which we attribute to Him, and 


because we do not assert that this distinction exists in reality; 
it is imperfect, because it is only a partial representation. 


3. In God the acts of cognition and volition are not distinct 
from the divine intelligence and will. In us the faculties are 
now active, now inactive; an inactive faculty is perfected by 
action. But it is not so in God. His essence, being incapable 
of further perfection, cannot produce any act distinct from 
itself; it is its own action, and, therefore, it is called pure 
activity (actus purus), 1.e., activity not like ours, consisting 
in power and action, but in action only. 


78. Among the different names given to God the most 
appropriate is that which He Himself revealed to Moses, 
saying: ‘I am who am.” 

1. Since we form our ideas, even in things divine, from the 
consideration of finite things, and make our designations cor- 
respond to our conceptions, the names which we give the 
Most High are imperfect as are the conceptions themselves. 
Sometimes we designate God by positive names, as the Wise, 
the Bountiful ; sometimes by negative ones, as the Infinite, the 
Incomprehensible. The former do not express the degree of 
wisdom or goodness, etc., nor the manner in which God pos- 
sesses those attributes; while the latter indeed affirm that 
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the attribute in question is to be ascribed to God without any 
limitation, but without expressing its relation to His being, 
viz., that it is identical with His very essence. The latter 
deficiency of expression remains also when we qualify the 
affirmative names by saying that God is all-wise, or infinitely 
wise, etc. Therefore the ordinary names of God are inade- 
quate. 

2. The most appropriate name is that chosen by God Him- 
self: He who is. For it expresses God’s essence itself, and 
not an attribute which is conceived as accessory to His es- 
sence. By the fact that it ascribes absolute being to God it 
expresses His absolute infinity (76) . But it is by its infinity 
that the divine essence essentially differs from all finite beings. 
All finite things have only a faint resemblance to the in- 
finite. Hence we must conclude that the most appropriate 
name.of God is, He who is, since it expresses His absolute 
and infinite being. 


C. Attributes of God 


79. The attributes or perfections of God are aptly di- 
vided into such as appertain to His divine essence, and 
such as belong to His activity (i.e., to His intelligence 
and will). 


1. By a divine attribute, in the widest sense, may be under- 
stood whatever we can predicate of God: existence, being, 
unity, etc. An attribute, in the strict sense, is only that 
which is conceived as proceeding from and determining the 
divine essence; for, though all that is in God is identified in 
reality with His essence, yet our limited minds conceive the 
one as proceeding from the other, as we conceive the quali- 
ties of finite things, which are actually distinct from, and in- 
herent in, their essences. That which is conceived by us as 
inherent in the infinite essence of God we call a divine perfec- 
tion or attribute, because we represent it to ourselves as deter- 
mining and perfecting the divine nature, while it is in itself 
identical with it. 


Since God is infinitely perfect, it may easily be shown that 
He possesses this or that perfection. With regard to the aumber 
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of attributes to be distinguished in God there may be a difference 
of opinion. For, since God is absolutely simple, and His per- 
fections are not really, but only in our conception, distinct from 
one another, their number depends on our manner of thinking. 
We may, therefore, conceive of the one infinite Being under 
various aspects, and thus distinguish in Him few or many per- 
fections; or we may combine in one concept various perfections, 
which, differently viewed, might reasonably be distinguished. 
The Fourth Council of Lateran makes special mention of the 
following: unity, eternity, immensity, immutability, incompre- 
hensibility, omnipotence, ineffability, without meaning to define 
that there are no more perfections in God, or that those men- 
tioned are all to be considered as attributes or perfections in the 
strictest sense of the word. 


2. As in finite things, so also in God, we mentally distin- 
guish between being and action, although in God, as we have’ 
seen, being and action are identical in themselves. More- 
over, since God is a spirit, His actions are those peculiar to a 
spirit, viz., cognition and volition; yet these two activities are 
objectively identical. We, therefore, fitly distinguish in God 
the perfections appertaining to His essence from those be- 
longing to His actions. These latter may again be divided 
into those of the divine intelligence and those of the divine 
wil. Hence arises the division into attributes of the divine 
essence, of the divine intelligence, and of the divine will. 

From another point of view the divine attributes may be 
divided into absolute, or such as belong to God in Himself, and 
relative, or such as belong to Him in His relation to His 
creatures. ‘ 


80. God considered in His divine essence is unchange- 
able, eternal, immense, and omnipresent. 

1. God is unchangeable. A being is changeable when it 
can pass from one state to another, lose or acquire certain 
perfections ; when it can be now active, now passive. Such 
transitions are impossible in God. 

a. Scripture attributes to God, in contrast with the most 
durable of His creatures, entire exemption from change. “In 
the beginning, O Lord, Thou foundedst the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall perish; . . . 
but Thou art the self-same, and Thy years shall not fail” 
(Ps. ci. 26-28). “With Him is no change and no shadow of 
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alteration” (James i. 17). Where there is no trace, no shadow 
of change, there is absolute immutability. 

b. God’s immutability follows from the very notion of di- 
vine nature. First, God is that being which exists necessarily 
in virtue of its very nature, and in whom all attributes exist 
with the same necessity as itself (73). Now, that which 
is necessarily what it is cannot be subject to change. Sec- 
ondly, God is infinitely perfect, and at all times possesses all 
perfections in the highest possible degree. The loss or gain 
of any perfection, or of any degree of perfection, is there- 
fore inconceivable in God. Even the act of the intellect and 
will in God is eternally one and the same, although the object 
known or willed by Him is realized only at the time intended 
by Him. 

Without any intrinsic change God in time became creator, 
what He was not from eternity. By the creation a change has 
been produced outside of God, but not 1m God; since that same 
act of His will which brought forth the world existed from eter- 
nity identified with His very essence. Again, without any change 
on the part of God a man may be at one time the object of His 
love, at another time the object of His hatred. For it is by one 
act, identical with his being, that God loves and hates. Though 
the effects of love and hatred are distinct in man, yet there is no 
distinction, and no succession of acts, in God. A man, because 
he is virtuous, may be to the divine act to-day an object of love; 
and, because he is a sinner, he may be to-morrow an object of 
hate to that same act. 

2. God is eternal, 1.e., without beginning and without end. 
The word eternal is used in the Scriptures sometimes to sig- 
nify that which endures long, though it may have a beginning 
and an end; and again, what has no end, though it may have 
a beginning. In its strict sense it denotes that which has 
neither beginning nor end. 

a. Scripture attributes eternity, in the strictest sense, to 
God as contrasted with finite things: “Before the mountains 
were made, or the earth and the world was formed, from 
eternity and to eternity Thou art God” (Ps. 1xxxix. 2). God’s 
existence is, therefore, not only without beginning, but also 
without end. “|The heavens] pass away; but Thou art the 
same” (Ps. ci. 27, 28).- Hence God also is called: “Who 1s, 
_ who was, and who ts to come” (Apoc. i. 8). 
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b. God is absolutely necessary; He is, consequently, with- 
out beginning and without end. For, first, if God had not 
always been or should once cease to be, He would not be the 
‘ absolutely necessary, self-existing being. Secondly, if God 
were not eternal, He would not be infinitely perfect; for, if 
He had a beginning He would lack the perfection of that 
which could have preceded His origin; and if He could 
have an end He would lack that which He would possess if 
He continued to exist forever. Thirdly, if God could have 
a beginning or an end, He would not be unchangeable; for 
beginning and ending imply change. 

The eternity of God is not to be conceived as a Succession of 
instants, implying a succession of changes. God’s existence and 
action have no past or future, but only present. They are now, 
without beginning, end, or succession. For, if in God there were 
succession, He would not be unchangeable or infinite; because 
He would be subject to gain and loss, and would not possess all 
His perfections at once. By His eternity, therefore, God pos- 
sesses His interminable life all at once. Eternity is, consequently, 
the all-encompassing present, excluding all past and future, and 
is aptly expressed by Our Lord in the words, “Before Abraham 
was, | am” (John viii, 58). 


3. God is immense and omnipresent. God would be im- 
mense even if He had not created the universe; but He 
could not be omnipresent without the existence of visible cre- 
ation. By immensity we understand that perfection in vir- 
tue of which God must necessarily pervade all things that 
exist, and be present everywhere without any limitation. 
Since this perfection has its foundation in the nature of God 
and is identical with the divine essence, it would therefore 
belong to Him even though He had created nothing. Ommi- 
presence, on the other hand, expresses the actual presence of 
God in all things that exist, and is the result of His immensity. 
Just as the sun always gives its light, but only enlightens 
those objects that exist within its sphere, so God necessarily 
requires to be everywhere in virtue of His immensity, but is 
present only in existing things. 

God is present in His creatures in three ways: by His knowl- 
edge, comprehending all things; by His will, preserving all 
things; by His essence, pervading all things with his presence, 
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though totally distinct from them. It is of this latter presence - 
that we here treat. 


a. “Do not I fill heaven and earth?” saith the Lord (Jer. 
xxii, 24). If God fills heaven and earth, He is present in 
every part of the universe with His substance, as the air is in 
every part of a chamber. But the air is not wholly present in 
each part of the room, but only part in part. Since God, how- 
ever, does not consist of parts, He is present in each part of 
the universe with His whole substance. The soul is totally and 
indivisibly present in every part of a living body. But while 
the soul does not extend beyond the limits of the body, God’s 
presence is not bounded by the created world, but extends 
beyond it, as the sea extends beyond the boundaries of a 
sponge immerged in its waters. Beyond the bounds of the 
universe God is not present in anything, for nothing exists ; 
but He is in Himself. Hence Solomon at the dedication 
of the temple says: “Is it, then, to be thought that God 
should indeed dwell upon earth? For, if heaven and the 
heavens of heavens cannot contain Thee, how much less 
this house which I have built?” (3 Kings viii, 27). And, 
in like manner, St. Paul says: “[God is] not far from every 
one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and are” (Acts xvii. 
Diao): 

b. Although God cannot be perfected by His actual pres- 
ence in created things, yet He must, in virtue of His infinite 
perfection, fill all things with His presence. The reason 
why a being is present only in one place, or in one object, 
is its limitation. A body is circumscribed only because 
of its limited extension; the human soul is present only in 
the body which it animates because of its limited being; 
nor would it be a slight addition to its perfection if it 
could exist and act outside the limits of the body. But God 
is infinitely perfect, and, consequently, His presence cannot 
be restricted to any one place. God, moreover, as the first 
cause of all finite beings, preserves all His creatures; there- 
fore He acts in every part of the universe. In God, how- 
ever, there is no distinction between being and action ; there- 
fore He is present in the whole universe, not only with His 
power, but also with His being. Besides, God can at any 
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momeut create new beings in any given place. But He can 
not create where He is not present. Therefore He must be 
present in every place. Finite things, on the contrary, show 
their imperfection in that their activity, like their being, is 
circumscribed by space. 

Although God is equally present everywhere with His being, 
yet He exerts His activity in certain places in a special manner. 
Hence we say that God is in these places. Thus God is in heaven, 
because there He manifests Himself in a special way in the 
blessed; He is in the just, because He acts in them as the dis- 
penser of sanctifying grace (148) ; He is in the churches, because 
there—apart from the Real Presence—He is especially honored, 
and bestows special favors. 

81. God, considered in regard to His intelligence, is 
omniscient and all-wise. 

I. God knows in the most perfect manner all that is know- 
able. The perfection of knowledge in general depends on its 
mode and its extent. God’s knowledge is infinitely perfect in 
both respects. 

1. As regards the mode of God’s knowledge, its infinite 
perfection manifests itself particularly in the following re- 
spects: (a) God knows all things just as they are. We gen- 
erally know only the outward appearance of things, and 
thence infer their nature; we must often be satisfied with 
mere conjectures. God’s knowledge, on the contrary, pene- 
trates all things; for it would be imperfect unless it equalled 
the knowableness of its object. (b) God knows all things 
from eternity; for, being infinitely perfect and immutable, 
His knowledge is incapable of increase. (c) God knows all 
things by one single act. While we conceive different objects 
by different acts, with God one intellectual act is sufficient to 
comprehend all that is knowable. (d) God knows all things 
at the same instant. While we for the knowledge of one thing 
require different ideas, and proceed from one concept to an- 
other, thus gaining a more perfect knowledge of our object, 
God’s cognitive act, being infinite, comprehends at once all 
things—the past, the present, and the future. (¢) God has 
His knowledge not from without—not from His creatures— 
but of Himself. We, on the contrary, must be determined to 
our knowledge by external obiects. God, who is nowise de- 
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pendent on outward things, does not require any external de- 
termination, being infinitely perfect, and thus neither requir- 
ing nor admitting of external influence. External things are 
to God objects only, not motives of cognition, while for us 
they are both objects and motives. 

Since God knows all things by one single, infinite act, without 
any external influence, His knowledge, notwithstanding all 
changes in things, is in itself always the same. While the human 
eye, which receives the impression of its object from without, is 
modified with the modification of the object, the eye of God, see- 
ing without external determination, remains unchanged. It is 
only in the outward objects of God’s knowledge, not in the act 
of the divine intellect, that changes take place. 

2. The extent of God’s knowledge is commensurate with 
the knowable. 

a. God knows and comprehends Himself. “The Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit of a man 
that isin him? So the things also that are of God no man 
knoweth, but the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 11, 10, 11). Since, 
therefore, in God the knowledge of His thoughts and coun- 
sels, and, consequently, of His being, extends as far as their 
knowableness, God comprehends Himself. 

In this perfect knowledge of Himself God is infinitely happy. 
As happiness is the full possession of a perfect good, and the 
possession of a spiritual good consists chiefly in the knowledge 


of it, God, comprehending Himself, the Supreme Good, neces- 
sarily possesses infinite happiness. 


b. God knows all things possible, i.e., things that do not 
exist, but can exist. “All things were known to the Lord 
God, before they were created” (Ecclus. xxiii. 29). But how 
could He create what He did not know? God knows also 
that which is merely possible, i.e., what could be created but 
is not. For, knowing Himself and His creative power, He 
knows also the possible objects to which that power extends. 

c. God knows all things existing, whether in the past, pres- 
ent, or future, even what proceeds from the free will of His 
creatures. “Neither is there any creature invisible in His 
sight, but all things are naked and open to His eyes’ (Heb. 
iv. 13). Of free actions in particular we read: “Thou hast 
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understood my thoughts afar off ; my path and my line Thou 
hast searched out” (Ps. cxxxviil. 3). “Jesus knew from the 
beginning who they were that did not believe; and who he 
was that would betray Him” (John vi. 65). The existence of 
true prophecies clearly shows that God foresees the free ac- 
tions of His creatures. In fact, God’s knowledge, and, con- 
sequently, His being, could not be infinite unless He dis- 
tinctly foresaw the future. The Vatican Council (de fide, 
v. 1), therefore, teaches that to the eyes of God “all things 
are manifest, even those future events which depend on the 
free action of His creatures.” 

To admit the existence of God and deny His knowledge of the 
future is, according to St. Augustine (de. civ. Dei. v. 9), plainly 
absurd. The reason why a finite mind does not foresee the future 
is because it must be determined by the object of its cognition. 
But most future actions, having no actual existence, cannot deter- 
mine the mind, and, therefore, cannot be motive of assent. But 
God does not require outside influence. Moreover, God’s knowl- 
edge, like His being, is not limited by time. Hence it grasps 
alike all truth, whether present, past, or future. God’s fore- 
knowledge, however, does not in any way interfere with the 
freedom of our actions. For our actions do not take place be- 
cause God foresees them, but God foresees them because they 
will take place. If God foresees them they will certainly take 
place; not, however, because God foresees them, but because man 
will freely perform them. 


d. God knows also the merely conditional future, viz., what 
would happen if any given condition were verified. “Woe 
to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida; for if in Tyre 
and Sidon had been wrought the miracles that have been 
wrought in you, they had long ago done penance in sackcloth 
and ashes” (Matt. x1. 21). Our Lord does not here refer to 
a mere possibility, nor to a thing which at some time will 
happen, but to what would have happened if God had given 
the same graces to the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon as to 
those of Corozain and Bethsaida. Nor does Christ merely 
conjecture, but He plainly declares what would have hap- 
pened under that condition. If His assertion had been 
founded upon a mere conjecture, it might have been false—a 
supposition incompatible with His divinity. It is of such 
knowledge that St. Augustine (ad Simplic. 1. q. 2, n. 13) 
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says: “On whom God has pity, him He calls as He sees fii, 
that he may not disregard His call.’ In fact, God cannot but 
know the merely conditional future, since He knows all truth. 
That a man under given circumstances will or would act in 
this or that manner, that with this or that grace he will or 
will not co-operate, is a definite truth. For, the question: Will 
he co-operate with such a grace? requires a definite answer in 
the affirmative or in the negative. 

The knowledge of God, according to the diversity of its object, 
is commonly divided by theologians into the knowledge of vision 
(scientia visionis), the object of which is the existent in the 
present, past, or future; the knowledge of simple intelligence 
(scientia simplicis intelligentie ), the object of which is God Him- 
self and things possible; middle knowledge (scientia media), the 
object of which is the conditionally future. 


Il. God is all-wise, i. e., He knows how to dispose all 
things most perfectly according to their ends. 
Wisdom is knowledge, but with the difference that it regards 


the regulation of our actions. Thus it implies a knowledge of 
the highest ends and of the fittest means to attain to them. 


1. Scripture frequently extols God’s wisdom. ‘How great 
are Thy works, O Lord. Thou hast made all things wisely” 
(Ps. citi. 24). Not only in the physical,’ but also in the moral 
world does God’s wisdom reign, directing all things, even the 
perverse will of man, to the execution of His wise designs, 
though His guiding hand may not be seen. Of this infinite 
wisdom the Apostle says: “O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehen- 
sible are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath 
been His counsellor?” (Rom. xi. 33, 34.) 

2. That God is infinitely wise follows from His infinite 
knowledge. In virtue of this attribute He can give not only 
to all creatures collectively the noblest ends and the most 
suitable means of obtaining them, but also dispose them 
individually, so that the inferior is subservient to the su- 
perior, thus producing one universal system in which each 
individual has its proper place and pursues its appointed 
end. That God actually does select a certain order in keep- 
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ing with His infinite wisdom follows from the most perfect 
harmony between His intelligence and will. Our experi- 
ence, however limited, testifies to an all-wise order in God’s 
works. 


82. God, considered in regard to His divine will, is al- 
mighty and free; infinitely holy and just; bountiful, mer- 
ciful, and long-suffering; truthful, and faithful to His 
promises. 

As a spirit God possesses a will (75), and as an infinitely per- 
‘fect spirit He possesses the most perfect will. The perfection of 
the will, like that of the intelligence, appears chiefly in the qual- 
ity of its actions. As God from all eternity knows all things 
by one single act, so He has also but one act of the will whereby 
He loves Himself and wills all things outside of Him. Hence 
there is no succession of acts in God, and, consequently, no 
change of will. Besides the power and freedom of the divine 
will, we shall here treat of its moral perfections, i.e., those attri- 
butes which in our conceptions correspond to the moral virtues 
in man. It is plain that in God there cannot exist those perfec- 
tions which consist in the control of the passions (e.g., temper- 
ance), or those which imply subordination to higher power (e.g., 
obedience). 


1. God is almighty, 1.e., He can do all things by an act of 
His will. 

a. God’s omnipotence is proclaimed in many passages of 
Scripture. “I am the Almighty” (Gen. xvii. 1): so spoke 
God Himself to Abraham. The Church emphasizes God’s 
omnipotence in its professions of faith; and justly so, since 
it is the foundation of many other truths, such as that of the 
creation and preservation of the universe, etc. That God can 
do all things by one single act of His will Scripture declares 
in reference to the creation: “Praise [the Lord], ye heaven 
of heavens: and let all the waters that are above the heavens 
praise the name of the Lord; for He spoke, and they were 
made; He commanded, and they were created” (Ps. cxlviit. 
4-6). “Thou hast created all things, and for Thy will they 
were and have been created” (Apoc. iv. 11). 

b. Since all that is in God is infinite like His being, His 
power also must be infinite. But it would not be infinite if it 
could ever be exhausted, and if one single act of His will did 
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not suffice to do all things; for to need external aid ‘is an evi- 
dence of dependence and impotence. 


What is intrinsically impossible, i.e, what implies a contradic- 
tion, is not the object of God’s omnipotence; for, being contra- 
dictory, it is a nonentity, a nothing. 


2. God is free in the exercise of His omnipotence. He was 
free to create, or not to create; to create this or a different 
world. 

a. Holy Scripture calls God’s external action simply free. 
“‘Whatsoever the Lord hath pleased He hath done, in heaven, 
in earth, in the sea, and in all the deeps” (Ps. cxxxiv. 63). 
“THe] worketh all things according to the counsels of His 
will” (Eph. i. 11). But God could not act freely if of all 
possible worlds He were necessitated to create this or any 
other world. 

b. It is self-evident that God could not be necessitated by 
external causes, since outside Himself there was nothing 
to necessitate Him. Neither can there be any question of 
an internal necessity. For, in the first place, God, who is 
infinitely perfect, does not need any creature, being in- 
finitely happy in Himself and incapable of receiving any- 
thing from His creatures that He does not already possess. 
Secondly, none of His other perfections can necessitate Him 
to create anything: not His goodness; for, although God of 
His goodness is disposed to communicate His perfections to 
His creatures, this disposition does not necessitate Him. Not 
His wisdom; for, although His wisdom requires design and 
order in the things He might possibly create, yet it does not 
require that He should create anything. Not His omnipotence; 
for even without creating anything God is omnipotent, nor is 
He in any way obliged to display His omnipotence in external 
works. 


Philosophers distinguish three kinds of freedom of will: (1) 
that of choosing between an action and its omission (libertas 
contradictioms); (2) that of choosing between this or that 
action (libertas specificationis); (3) that of choosing between 
an action and its contrary (libertas contrarietatis). The two for- 
mer kinds of freedom in virtue of which God could create or omit 
creating, create this or another world, are common to Him with 
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man; but not the third kind to its full extent, e.g., to choose 
between moral good and moral evil; nor is He free to choose 
what is repugnant to any of His attributes. God’s freedom is 
compatible with God’s immutability, since in Him there is but 
one act by which He loves Himself and wills all things else. 
Hence in God freedom and necessity are reconcilable; for by that 
same act by which He necessarily loves Himself He also freely 
wills external objects. 


3. God is holy, i.e., He loves and wills good and hates evil. 
We call a man holy who consistently does what is morally 
good and avoids what is morally evil—observes the moral 
law. The moral law commands us to love God above all 
things, and to refer all things to Him as their last end; for 
the infinite is lovable above all things for its own sake, the 
finite only in reference to the infinite. God is, accordingly, 
holy if He infinitely loves His own infinite essence and seeks 
in the finite His own glory. That God infinitely loves Himself 
follows from the perfection of His will, which demands that 
He love all things according to their objective perfection. 
And since He infinitely loves Himself, He must also will that 
He be known and loved and glorified above all things by His 
creatures. God is, therefore, holy. Hence we see why God’s 
holiness is held up as the model of our perfection. “Accord- 
ing to Him that hath called you, who is holy, be you also in 
all manner of conversation holy; because it is written: You 
shall be holy, for I am holy” (1 Peter i. 15, 16). As God, 
being the lover of order, loves and wills moral goodness in 
man, He necessarily hates moral evil, because it destroys right 
order. “To God the wicked and his wickedness are hateful 
alikes? (Wiss xiv..9). 

4. God is just, i.e., He rewards good and punishes evil 
according to merit. 

a. Although God cannot owe anything to His creatures, 
and would not, therefore, be unjust if He did not offer 
a reward to those who kept His law, yet it is befitting 
His sanctity that He should reward goodness. For, as God 
loves His own perfections, so He loves also whatever is in 
keeping with them, consequently, good works and the good 
will from which they proceed. But His bounty disposes Him 
to communicate His goods to His creatures, particularly such 
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goods as correspond to their works ; but to a good work cor- 
responds a reward. For the same reason God hates evil and 
its cause, the evil will. It is, therefore, in keeping with God’s 
holiness, which loves order, that order violated by sin should 
be restored. This restitution is made by the punishment of 
the sinner; for punishment is an atonement for the outrage 
done to God, since God’s right violated by the sinner is again 
acknowledged by the punishment. Although God is free to 
condone such satisfaction and to allow mercy to take the 
place of justice, still the moral order would be less perfect if 
justice never took its course. 

b. That God rewards the good and punishes the wicked, 
and, consequently, exercises justice, rests upon His divine 
truthfulness. Repeatedly He asserts that He will reward 
those that keep His law and punish those that transgress it. 
St. Paul says: “God is not unjust that He should forget your 
work and the love which you have shown in His name, you 
who have ministered and do minister to the saints” (Heb. 
vi. 10). With regard to transgressors of His law Our Lord 
says: “I say unto you that every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall render an account for it in the day of judg- 
ment” (Matt. xii. 36). The punishment and reward will be 
proportioned to the works. For God “will render to every 
man according to his works” (Rom. ii. 6). 


Although God rewards the good and punishes the wicked 
according to their merits, yet we can justly say that God rewards 
good beyond its merit and punishes evil beneath its due, not as if 
God did not give that reward and that punishment which He has 
decreed to give, but in this sense, that without violation of jus- 
tice He could have set a lesser reward on good actions and a 
severer punishment on evil deeds. This will easily become mani- 
fest if we consider, on the one hand, that an eternal and objec- 
tively infinite reward is given for a transient and finite action, 
whereas, on the other hand, the punishment of sin, which is 
infinite in its malice, though eternal in duration, is yet finite in 
its nature and thus capable of a higher degree of intensity. 


5. God is infinitely bountiful, merciful, and long-suffering. 
As the all-bountiful, He wills the good of His creatures, and 
bestows upon them numberless benefits; as the all-merciful, 
He is disposed to avert evil, and to forgive the penitent sin- 
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ner ; as the long-suffering, He defers the punishment of sin- 
ners so as to give them time to repent. 


a. The universe and all that it contains bear witness to 
God’s bounty; for all things are the work of His goodness. 
“Every good and every perfect. gift cometh from above, from 
the father of lights” (James i. 17). God, who possesses all 
perfections, could not fail to be bountiful; for even man is the 
more perfect in our eyes the more he proves himself boun- 
tiful and benevolent. Nor could bounty be an attribute of 
man unless God, his creator, possessed it Himself. If man _ 
loves the image of God in his neighbor, and is thus incited to 
the practice of benevolence, must not God love His own image . 
in man and be disposed to enrich it with His gifts? “Thou 
lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the things which 
Thou hast made” (Wis. xi. 25). 


The greatness of God’s bounty may be inferred from the great- 
ness and multitude of His benefits in the natural and the super- 
natural order; from the infinite majesty of the benefactor, and 
the lowliness of His creatures; from God’s motive, which is the 
purest liberality; and, finally, from His impartiality in the dis- 
pensation of His favors. The bounty of God, in short, like all 
His attributes, is infinite in itself, though in its exercise it is 
finite. 


, b. Scripture likewise extols God’s mercy. “The Lord is 
sweet to all, and His tender mercies are over all His works” 
(Ps. cxliv. 9). The sinner from whom God is disposed to 
avert the greatest evil—eternal damnation—is the particular 
object of His mercy. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I desire 
not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live” (Ezech. xxxii. 11). God, in virtue of His 
goodness, is inclined to avert evil from His creatures; for, to 
avert evil, particularly eternal evil, is the greatest of benefits. 
This same attribute is the result of His wisdom, which re- 
quires due order in all things. Now, the evil of sin is the 
greatest disorder in man, who is the image of God; the evil of 
eternal damnation is opposed to the destiny of man, who is 
created, not for eternal torment, but for eternal happiness. 
Therefore God is, in virtue of His wisdom, disposed to avert 
both these evils. If He, nevertheless, permits evil, it is be- 
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cause man rejects His paternal hand which is outstretched 
to save him. 

The depth of the mercy of God may, to some extent, be con- 
ceived from the majesty of God and the vileness of the sinner ; 
from its universality, extending to all men, at all moments of this 
life; and from the striking manner in which God displays His 
mercy. It is plain that God in Himself is not capable of that 
sadness or sympathy which is peculiar to human pity; but, in 
order that His mercy might be also sympathetic, the Son of God 
took our human nature, that we might have a high-priest who 
could have compassion on our infirmities (Heb. iv. 15; ii. 17). 


c. God’s long-suffering disposes Him to allow the sinner 
time for repentance: it bears with the unrepentant sinner, 
that he may do penance and obtain mercy. “The Lord dealeth 
patiently, not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should return to penance” (2 Pet. i1.9). God’s long-suffer- 
ing 1s displayed more by His dealings (Ninive and Jerusa- 
lem) than by His promises. His long-suffering is a result of 
His goodness, which invites the sinner again and again to 
repentance, as well as of His mercy, which uses divers means 
to save men from eternal ruin. Yet His long-suffering, be- 
ing the fruit of God’s free bounty, does not prevent Him 
in His justice from summoning the sinner, immediately after 
the commission of his sin, before His tribunal and inflicting 
on him the deserved punishment. 

6. God is truthful, 1.e., He reveals only truth; and faithful, 
i.e., whatever He promises or threatens He also performs. 

a. He is called truthful whose utterances are consistent 
with truth. Man may deviate from the truth either involun- 
tarily, when he is unconscious of his error, or voluntarily, 
when he utters what he knows to be untrue. God, being om- 
miscient, cannot err; nor can He, being all-holy, wilfully de- 
ceive; both are in contradiction with His-essence as the Su- 
preme Truth, Therefore, God is truthful in the fullest sense 
of the word. “God is true and every man a liar” (Rom. iii. 
4). And how could God reveal an untruth without contra- 
dicting Himself, since He requires absolute assent to His 
words, and has created man’s intelligence to accept truth and 
reject falsehood? If God could utter a falsehood, why should 
not man also lie, since God’s perfections are the rule of his 
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actions? And yet man’s conscience says: Thou shalt not bear 
false witness (264). 

b. Faithfulness consists in keeping one’s promises, and 
implies conformity of one’s words with his intention, and 
perseverance in one’s resolves. In God faithfulness is the 
necessary result of His truthfulness, in virtue of which His 
words are necessarily the true expression of His thoughts 
and intentions. It follows also from His immutability, in 
virtue of which He cannot change His decrees. With God, 
who by a single act of His will decreed all things from the 
beginning, one resolve cannot give place to another, as is the 
case with us. God would thereby contradict Himself if He 
were unfaithful to His promises or menaces. For, by the 
fact of His promise or threat He necessarily leads us to ex- 
pect the object He promised or threatened. The history of 
the Jewish people plainly shows how exactly God’s promises 
have been fulfilled. “Thou shalt know that the Lord thy 
God, He is a strong and faithful God, keeping His covenant 
and mercy to them that love Him, . . . repaying forthwith 
them that hate Him” (Deut. vii. 9, 10). 

That which God promises or threatens conditionally will, on 
the verification of the condition, be certainly fulfilled. Some- 
times He threatens without expressly mentioning the condition, 
which then we are to infer from the ordinary course of things; 


such was the threat uttered against Ninive, that in forty days 
it would be destroyed. 


D. Unity of God 


83. The unity of God is a revealed truth. 

1. God revealed His unity in the primitive revelation given 
to our first parents. He manifested Himself as one creator of 
man and of all other creatures, which He subjected to man 
(Gen. ii. 19); as the one law-giver, who, while putting all 
things else at man’s disposal, forbade him to taste of the 
fruit of a certain tree (Gen. ii. 17); and as one judge who 
employs His angels (Gen. ii. 17) and even the brute creation 
(Gen. ii. 177) as the ministers of His justice. 


Hence polytheism was an unnatural departure from a truth 
originally believed by the whole human race, not, as has been 
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falsely asserted, a Jower phase of religious development. It was 
unnatural inasmuch as it originated in depraved human passion, 
against the natural conviction of the unity of God deeply en- 
graven on the human heart (Rom. i. 20; ii. 14). 


2. The unity of God was still more strongly emphasized in 
the patriarchal and Mosaic revelations, This fundamental 
truth of religion had been rejected and a plurality of gods 
set up in its place by the greater portion of mankind, wHo 
had fallen away. from revealed religion (14). Therefore 
the unity of God was justly placed as the foundation of the 
whole moral law: “Thou shalt not have strange gods be- 
side Me” (Exod. xx. 3). 

While God is repeatedly called the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and the God of Israel, on account of the peculiar relation 
in which the patriarchs and the chosen people stood to Him (15), 
yet He is frequently represented as the one Creator of heaven 
and earth, and as the Lord and God of all, who had chosen Abra- 


ham and his descendants for His people, to bring salvation to all 
men (16). He is, therefore, not a national God. 


84. The unity of God is also knowable by reason. 


1. The arguments advanced above (73) for the existence 
of God at the same time prove the unity of God; conse- 
quently, the latter truth is accessible to reason no less than 
the former. 

a. While from the existence of the contingent we neces- 
sarily infer the existence of the absolute, and from things 
produced the existence of a self-existing cause, there is no 
reason to infer the existence of a plurality of absolute and 
self-existent beings. The admission of a plurality of gods 
is therefore repugnant to reason, which demands a sufficient 
motive for its conclusions. 

b. The same holds of the inference from the design of the 
universe to the existence of an intelligent creator. The one- 
ness of order testifies to one ruling mind and one author of 
all creation. 

c. The voice of conscience points only to one law-giver. 
For, the universal principles of the moral law are one and 
the same everywhere, whatever difference of opinion may 
exist with regard to their application in detail. 
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d. The constant testimony of mankind to the existence of 
God is, despite the extent of polytheism, a proof of the unity 
of God rather than the contrary. For, this conviction was 
uniform only as far as the existence of a deity was concerned ; 
while with regard to the number of gods there was the great- 
est difference of opinion. Nor can it be said that in antiquity 
polytheism reigned exclusively ; for, as St. Justin (Cohort. ad 
Graec. 17; de Monarch. 2) shows, Homer and other Greek 
writers decidedly point to the existence of one God. Among 
the gods worshipped by the ancients commonly one was con- 
sidered supreme, to whom all the minor deities were sub- 
ordinate. On various occasions, moreover, as Tertullian 
remarks, the primitive belief in the one true God, however 
imperfectly, came to light. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the primitive idea of 
God was disfigured (14), and that polytheism actually prevailed 
in pagan nations. The severe censures of Scripture against 
idolatry, and the testimonies of pagan and Christian writers, give 
ample evidence of the fact. Pagan philosophers, however, very 
generally admitted the existence of one God, though not publicly. 
After the spread of Christianity the pagans, ashamed of their 
superstitions, began to return more and more to the idea of one 
God, and to explain the plurality of gods as symbolizing the 
divine attributes. 


2. A plurality of gods is absolutely incompatible with the 
infinite perfection of God. 

a. That being alone is infinitely perfect which contains in 
itself all perfections and unlimited being; for although crea- 
tures also have being, yet their being belongs to God in the 
sense that it is dependent ‘on Him (76). If several gods 
existed, the first would not possess the perfections of the 
second, nor the second those of the first, each being inde- 
pendent of the other; consequently, neither of them would 
be infinitely perfect. But we can imagine a third being, su- 
perior to both of these, uniting the perfections of both in it- 
self. This being, uniting all conceivable perfections in itself, 
would be infinitely perfect, and, therefore, God. 

b. Since God is infinitely perfect, He must be the supreme 
Lord of all things. Now, if a second infinitely perfect being 
existed, this being also could create a world, dependent only 
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upon himself, In this case neither of these two beings would 
be supreme, neither of them would be God. 

c. In the supposition of several deities, they would either 
have equal or unequal power. If unequal, that which has the 
less power is not God; if equal, none is God, since one could 
limit the other’s activity. But a being whose power can be 
restricted is not almighty nor infinitely perfect. 


Hence the absurdity of Manicheism, which admitted two infi- 
nite, independent, necessary principles, one of good, the other of 
evil. 


II. Gop 1n THREE PERSONS 


85. There are three persons in God: the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

A rational being is a person by the fact that it exists in itself 
and controls its own actions. There are three persons in God if 
there are in Him three who, though one in substance, are nu- 
merically distinct from one another, subsist ‘each for himself, and 
act each by his own determination. 


1. The dogma of the Holy Trinity is repeatedly expressed 
in the New Testament. “Teach ye all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost’ (Matt. xxviii. 19). “7 will ask the Father, and 
He shall give you another Paraclete’ (John xiv. 16). “The 
Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in My 
name, He will teach you all things and bring all things to your 
mind, whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John xiv. 26). 
“But when the Paraclete cometh, whom J will send you from 
the Father, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall give testimony of Me” (John xv. 26). The 
Father says to the Son: “Thou art My Son; this day have I 
begotten Thee” (Heb. i. 5). 


(a) Here we have expressed a real distinction between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. For, these three persons 
are not only called by different names, but contrasted with one 
another by opposite relations; one begets, the other is begotten; 
one sends, the other is sent; one prays, another sends the third 
at his request; one proceeds, the other does not proceed. To beget 
and to be begotten, to send and to be sent, to proceed and not to 
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proceed, imply a real distinction between him who begets and 
him who is begotten, between him who sends and him who is 
sent, between him who proceeds and him who does not proceed. 
(b) The three act as persons, i.e., by their own determination. 
For to ask, to send, to teach, etc., are actions which can be attri- 
buted only to persons. 

Even in the Old Testament the mystery of the Trinity was re- 
vealed albeit obscurely. Apart from certain allusions to a plur- 
ality of persons, we find mention of the Son (Ps. cix.) and of 
the Holy Ghost (Is. Ixi. 1; Joel ii. 28). Hence we may conclude 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was known to the prophets, and 
others who were zealous readers of Scripture, though it may 
have been but imperfectly known to the mass of the people. 


2. The Church confessed its faith in the Trinity from the 
earliest times. 

a. Baptism was always administered in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, as distinct 
persons in reality as well as in name. In the Apostles’ 
Creed Christians always confessed their belief in God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, as three distinct per- 
sons. The ordinary forms of the doxology, used in public 
worship, “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost,” etc., testifying the same belief, are of the 
greatest antiquity. 

b. From the earliest times all those who denied the exist- 
ence of three persons in God were treated as heretics by the 
Church. Thus, in the second century, Praxeas (Tertull. adv. 
Prax. c. 2), who asserted that the Father and Christ were 
one and the same person, and that, consequently, the Father 
had suffered on the cross; in the third century, Noetus, 
who taught that Christ was the same person as the Father 
and the Holy Ghost (S. Aug. de haeres. c. 36), and Sabellius, 
who taught that the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
were only one person with three different names ; and, in the 
fourth century, Photinus and Priscillian, were condemned as 
heretics. 

c. The martyrs publicly and solemnly professed their faith 
in the Trinity. St. Polycarp, disciple of the apostles (mar- 
tyred a.p. 166), exclaimed before the burning pyre: “I praise 
Thee, O God, in all things with Thy eternal and divine Son, 
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Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Holy Ghost, be honor now 
and forever” (Mart. S. Polycarp. n. 14). 

d. The same faith is expressed in the writings of the early 
fathers. St. Ignatius of Antioch (ad Magnes. n. 13) speaks 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost as persons to 
whom we owe an equal reverence. St. Justin (Apol. 1. 13) 
repudiates the charge of atheism brought by the pagans 
against the Christians, declaring that they adore the Father, 
the Creator of the world; Christ, His Son; and the prophetic 
Spirit. In like manner, the Christian philosopher Athena- 
goras (Legat. pro Christian. n. 10) expresses his surprise that 
they should be called atheists who say that the Father is 
God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, acknowledg- 
ing their unity (of essence) and distinction (of persons). 
The Christians were called atheists because they refused to 
adore the pagan deities. St. Theophilus of Antioch (ad 
Autol. ii. 5) calls the three divine persons by the name of the 
Triad, or Trinity. 

e. It cannot be denied that in the fourth century, when 
the Church defined the dogma of the Holy Trinity against 
the Arians at Nice, the belief in this doctrine was universal— 
sufficient evidence that the Church received it from the 
apostles. For it is manifest that a doctrine which demands 
so great a sacrifice of human reason could not have been 
universally received, especially in times of persecution, if it 
were a mere human invention. 


86. Each of the three persons is God. 


1. The divinity of the Father is so often and so clearly set 
forth in Scripture as to leave no room for doubt. “I ascend 
to My Father and to your Father, to My God and to your 
God” (John xx. 17). “He [the Father] hath life in Himself, 
and giveth life to whom He will” (John v. 21, 26). “To Him 
[the Father] all things are possible” (Mark xiv. 36). It is 
plain that such assertions can be made only of God. 

2. The divinity of the Son is no less clearly expressed : “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
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God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was 
made nothing that was made” (John i. 1-3). This same di- 
vine Word is again called “the only begotten of the Father” 
(Ib. 14), and “the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father” (Ib. 18). The Son was, therefore, in the begin- 
ning before anything was created, consequently, from all 
eternity. He was not created, since all things were made by 
Him. He is expressly called God. All those evidences ad- 
vanced above (25, 26) for the divinity of Jesus Christ are 
proofs of the divinity of the Son. For since Jesus Christ 
proves Himself to be not only God, but also the Son of God, 
it follows that the Son, the Second Person, is true God. 


The Church has always professed its faith in the divinity of the 
Son as well as of the Father. This is manifest (1) from the 
form of baptism and from the Apostles’ Creed. The divinity of 
the Father being beyond all doubt, we acknowledge the divinity 
of the Son by putting Him on the same level with the Father, 
and attributing to Him the same efficacy. (2) The writings of 
the earliest fathers testify the same belief. St. Clement of Rome 
(Ep. 11. ad Cor. 1) insists that the faithful “believe Jesus Christ 
to be God and the Judge of the living and the dead.”’ St. Ignatius 
of Antioch (ad Rom. n. 3) frequently calls Him God. In like 
manner, St. Irenzeus (adv. heres. 111. c. 6, n. 1) says that the 
Father, the Holy Ghost, and the apostles would not have called 
Christ God and Lord if He were not God and Lord of the uni- 
verse. (3) The acts of the martyrs, who, questioned by pagan 
judges as to their faith, openly confessed the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, are additional evidence of this dogma. St. Pionius, who 
suffered martyrdom at Smyrna A.p, 250, in answer to the ques- 
tion: What God dost thou adore? replied: “Him who made the 
heavens and adorned them with stars,-and who founded the 
earth.” Whereupon the judge said: ‘“Meanest thou Him who 
was crucified?” Pionius: “I mean Him whom the Father sent 
for the salvation of the world.” (4) The First Council of Nice , 
defended the Catholic faith by defining against Arius, who denied 
the divinity of Christ, “that the Son is true God and consub- 
stantial with the Father.” This expression, St. Athanasius (Ep. 
ad Afr. Episc. n. 5) remarks, by its precision took from the 
Arians all possibility of concealing their un-Catholic doctrine 
under ambiguous words. For though a man may be said (in a 
wider sense) to be a son of God, and though creatures also (by 
production, not by generation) proceed from God, yet we cannot 
say of any creature that it has the same substance as God the 
Father. 
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3. The divinity of the Holy Ghost follows from His equal- 
ity with the other two persons. But Scripture and tradition 
are equally explicit in their testimony to this truth. 

Holy Scripture expressly calls the Haly Ghost God: “Why 
has Satan tempted thy heart that thou shouldst lie to the 
Holy Ghost? . ... Thou hast not lied to men, but to God” 
(Acts v. 34). Divine attributes are frequently ascribed to 
Him: “There are diversities of operations, but the same God 
who worketh all in all. . . °. To one indeed by the Spirit is 
given the word of wisdom; and to another the word of knowl- 
edge, according to the same Spirit. To another faith in the 
same Spirit; to another the grace of healing in one Spirit. 
To another the working of miracles; to another prophecy. 
To another the discerning of spirits; to another diverse kinds 
of tongues; to another interpretation of speeches. But all 
these things one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to 
every one according as He will’ (1 Cor. x1. 6-11). Here 
God and the Holy Ghost are represented as the one giver of 
those divine gifts. He who performs such operations accord- 
ing as He wills 1s almighty, and, therefore, God. He is like- 
wise God who foresees the future, who can bestow the gift 
of prophecy. Moreover, as the same Apostle tells us (1 Cor. 
i, 10, 11), the Holy Ghost searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God, and thus reveals the counsels of God—an at- 
tribute which is manifestly peculiar to God. 

As for the belief of the Church from the very earliest times in 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, we have the testimony of the 
Apostles’ Creed and of the doxology, in which the same faith is 
professed in, and the same praise and glory are given to, the 
Holy Ghost as to the Father and the Son. The fathers, who 
speak of the three divine persons, represent the Holy Ghost as 
equal to the other two persons (85). In the earliest of them we 
find explicit testimony to the divinity of the Third Person. Ter- 
tullian’s words are brief and explicit: “The Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and God is each of 
them” (adv. Prax. c. 13). The Church solemnly expressed its 
belief in the First Council of Constantinople, by condemning the 
heresy of Macedonius, who maintained that the. Holy Ghost was 
created by the Son; and by adding to the Nicene Creed, in refer- 
ence to the Holy Ghost, the words: “The Lord and Lifegiver, 
who proceeds from the Father, who is adored and glorified equally 
with the Father and the Son, who hath spoken by the prophets.” 
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87. Each of the three persons is God bY; one and the 
same divine nature. 

The three divine persons possess the divine nature not in the 
same manner in which three distinct men possess human nature. 
Every human being possesses his human nature as something 
separate and numerically distinct from every other nature. When 
we say that in all men there is the same human nature, this is 
true only as far as all men possess a like, or similarly constituted 
nature. God the Son, on the other hand, possesses a nature not 
only similar or equal to that of the Father, but numerically the 
same. We speak of equality between the divine persons only 
inasmuch as identically the same nature or substance is in dis- 
tinct persons. We can rightly say that the Son is equal to the 
Father, but not that the substance of the Son is equal to that of 
the Father. For there can be equality only between distinct per- 
sons or things; consequently, between the Father and the Son, 
who are really distinct, not between the nature of the Father and 
the nature of the Son, which are identical. 


1. The Son says of Himself and the Father: “I and the 
Father are one’ (John x. 30). But that can be true only if 
the Father and the Son, though distinct in person, have one 
and the same nature. The same may be said of the unity of 
the three persons: “There are three who give testimony in 
heaven: the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and 
these three are one” (1 John v. 7). 

2. If the divine persons had not the same nature or sub- 
stance, there would be three gods; since the word God signi- 
fies one having a divine nature, just as the word man signi- 
fies one having a human nature. There would, therefore, be 
as many gods as divine natures or substances; just as there 
are as many men as there are distinct human natures. But 
the Christian faith admits but one God, one divinity, and, 
consequently, one divine nature in three persons. 

3. The Church teaches us this truth in its creeds and defi- 
nitions. The Athanasian Creed says: “We adore one God 
in the Trinity, and the Trinity in unity without confusion of . 
persons or distinction of substance.” The Lateran Creed 
confesses “three persons, but one essence, substance, and 
absolutely simple nature.” “There is one Supreme Being, 
who is truly Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons at 
the same time, and yet each of them distinct ; and, therefore, 
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in God there is a trinity, not a quaternity, because each of 
the three persons is that being which is the divine substance, 
essence, or nature. The father is a distinct person, the Son 
is a distinct person, and the Holy Ghost is a distinct person, 
but not a distinct substance” (Lat. Iv. cap. 2). 

The holy fathers use various simuiles to illustrate the unity of 
substance and trinity of persons in God. Thus the one (yet 
numerically different) substance of water is in the fountain, in 
the river, and in the cup; while these are distinct from one 
another. Again, one and the same individual soul is in the 
memory, the understanding, and the will, which are distinct 
faculties. But these faculties are not only distinct from one 
another; they are also distinct from the substance of the soul; 
consequently, the likeness is in all cases very imperfect. 

On the unity of substance rests that communion between the 
divine persons which divines call mutual indwelling (circumin- 
sessio), in virtue of which one person exists in the other, since 


all possess the same divine nature. “Believe you not that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in Me?” (John xiv. 11.) 


88. The Son is begotten of the Father and is, conse. 
quently, distinct from Him. 


1. The Son is begotten of the Father. The very name Son 
proves His generation from the Father. Since He is the true 
and only-begotten Son, having the same substance as the 
Father, He must, therefore, proceed from the Father by true 
generation. Moreover, speaking of Christ, St. Paul (allud- 
ing to psalm ii.) says: “To which of the angels hath He said 
at any time: Thou art My son; to-day have I begotten 
Thee?” (Heb. i. 5.) Here it is not a question of a meta- 
phorical generation, nor of a special privilege. That is said 
of the Son which cannot be affirmed of any angel; viz., that 
God has begotten Him. But the angels are also children of 
God figuratively and by a divine privilege. Hence the Son, 
having this in advance of the angels, that He is the Son of 
God, must be a really and truly begotten Son. The Son is 
begotten of the Father, not in time, but from eternity. Tem- 
poral generation is impossible, because in God, with whom 
there is no change, all things are from eternity. The word 
to-day used by the Psalmist (Ps. ii. 77) comprehends the 
past, present, and future, and implies eternity (80). 


\ 
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2. By the very fact that the Father begets and the Son is 
begotten the two persons are really distinct. For a real dis- 
tinction consists in this, that the one is not the other. To 
beget is not to be begotten; and therefore, the Father, who 
begets, is distinct from the Son whom He begets; and the 
Son, who is begotten, is distinct from the Father by whom 
He is begotten. The distinction between the Father and the 
Son cannot consist in what is common to both, but only in 
what is peculiar to each. Now, we know that the Father and 
the Son, having the same substance, have all things in com- 
mon except their personality ; that the Father is distinct from 
the Son only as Father, and the Son from the Father only as 
Son. But why is the first person the Father? Because He 
begets. But why is the second person the Son? Because 
He is begotten. Consequently, the distinction between the 
two persons is only this: the one begets, the other is begotten. 


As the Son proceeds from the Father and the Father from no 
one, the Father is distinct from the Son also in this, that He is 
unbegotten; or, as a person, He is of Himself, i.e., proceeds from 
no one. 


From what we have said it follows that it is the person of the 
Father and not His divine nature that begets, and that it is the 
Son and not His divine nature as such that is begotten; else the 
essence of the Father as begetting would be as distinct from the 
essence of the Son, who is begotten, as the person of the Father 
is from the person of the Son. His own divine essence, being 
unbegotten, is communicated by the Father to the Son by genera- 
tion. Together with the divine essence the Father communicates 
to the Son all His perfections, His intelligence, and His will. 
The only thing which He cannot communicate is His paternity, 
by which alone He differs from the Son. The fathers and divines 
consider generation in God as an act of the divine intellect. Scrip- 
ture itself suggests this view by calling the Son the Word (John 
i. 1), the splendor of the Father’s glory, and the figure of His sub- 
stance (Heb. i. 3). Man also, by the act of cognition, produces 
a mental word, or image of the object conceived. When he con- 
ceives the idea of himself he produces an image of himself: he 
inwardly expresses what he knows. In our process of thought 
we distinguish three things: the act of thinking, the inward 
expression of the object conceived, and the object itself as in- 
wardly expressed, or the mental word. Our mental word is dis- 
tinct from the substance of the soul; nor does it result in a second 
person. Nevertheless, the generation of thought from the mind, 
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as well as the mutual relation of mind and thought, in some way 
illustrates the generation of the Son from the Father. 


89. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son as from one source or principle and is, in virtue of 
this procession, distinct from both. 


I. The Holy Ghost proceeds not only from the Father, but 
also from the Son. 

1. That the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father Scrip- 
ture teaches us in the clearest words: “But when the Para- 
clete cometh, whom I will send you from the Father, the 
Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, He shall 
give testimony of Me” (John xv. 26). 

2. Since the time of Photius (ninth century) the schis- 
matic Greeks, but contrary to Scripture and tradition, denied 
that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son. 


a. According to the teaching of Scripture the Holy Ghost 
is also sent by the Son: “If I go not, the. Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you” (John xvi. 
1). The sending of a divine person implies two things: His 
procession from the person or persons by whom He is sent, 
and the peculiar mission for which He is sent. Nowhere do 
we read of the Father being sent, although He also acts ex- 
ternally in creation. He is not sent because He does not pro- 
ceed from any other person. On the other hand, we fre- 
quently read of the Son and the Holy Ghost being sent by 
the Father, from whom they both proceed. Therefore, since 
the Holy Ghost is sent by the Son, He must also proceed 
from the Son. The Holy Ghost is also called in Scripture 
the Spirit of the Son. “If any man have not the Spirit of 
_ Christ, he is none of His” (Rom. viii. 9). “God hath sent the 
Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father” 
(Gal. iv. 6). The Holy Ghost is called the Spirit of the 
Father because He proceeds from the Father (Matt. x. 30) ; 
consequently, He is also called the Spirit of the Son because 
He proceeds from the Son. In fact, the Holy Ghost, being 
God, and not a creature, cannot be called the Spirit of the 
Son for any other reason than because He proceeds from 
the Son. Moreover, the Holy Ghost proceeds also from the 
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Son, if that by which the Father produces the Holy Ghost 
belongs also to the Son. But whatever the Father possesses 
the Son also possesses. “All things whatsoever the Father 
hath are Mine” (John xvi. 15). Now, the production of the 
Holy Ghost (spiratio) certainly belongs to the Father ; con- 
sequently also to the Son. Hence the Son, as well as the 
Father, breathes the Holy Ghost. 

b. Not only the Latin but also the Greek fathers teach that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son. According to St. 
Basil (adv. Eunom. v.) the Holy Ghost is the word of the 
Son, as the Son is the Word of the Father. Now, the Son is 
the Word of the Father because He proceeds from the 
Father ; consequently, the Holy Ghost is the Word of the 
Son because He proceeds from the Son, St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (Catech. xvi. 24) says: “The Father gives to the Son, 
and the Son communicates to the Holy Ghost.” Giving and 
communicating in God take place by generation and produc- 
tion. St. Epiphanius (Ancorat. nn. 6, 8, 9, 70, 73, 75) par- 
ticularly proposes this doctrine in diverse forms. The Holy 
Ghost “proceeds from the Father and receives from the 
Son;” He proceeds “from the Father and the Son;” He is 
“God, since He proceeds from the Father and the Son;” He 
proceeds “from both;’ “He flows from the Father and the 
Son. 

c. The procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son is clearly expressed in the Athanasian as well as the 
other creeds. The Council of Ephesus and the Second Coun- 
cil of Constantinople approved the synodal epistle of St. 
Cyril of Alexandria against Nestorius, wherein he clearly 
asserts that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father. At 
the Second Council of Lyons and at the Council of Florence 
the Greeks declared their assent to the Catholic doctrine. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople, advanced the heretical doctrine that the Holy 
Ghost was the creature of the Son, and the servant of the Father 
and the Son; and that, consequently, the same adoration was not 
due to Him as to the Father and the Son. The First Council 
of Constantinople condemned this doctrine, and added to the 


Nicene Creed, in reference to the Holy Ghost, the words: ‘‘The 
Lord and Life-giver, who proceeds from the Father,’ etc. This 
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sufficed to refute the heresy which made the Holy Ghost a crea- 
ture of the Son. It did not, however, imply that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded ‘from the Father only. It was first in Spain against the 
Arians that the words “and from the Son (filioque)” were added 
to the creed, in order that the converts from heresy might have 
the relations of the divine persons clearly expressed. When the 
Greeks, at a later period, openly preached their heresy, the whole 
of the Western Church adopted this addition to the creed. The 
Greeks at the Council of Florence professed their assent to this 
clause. 


II. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son 
as from one source or principle. Although the Father and 
the Son are two distinct persons, and, therefore, two persons 
produce or breathe the Holy Ghost, yet it is by the same 
power and the same act that they produce Him; since what- 
ever the Father has the Son likewise has. It is in virtue of 
this one power and act that they are the source or principle 
of the Holy Ghost; therefore they are but one source, one 
principle, one producer (spirator). This doctrine was not 
only taught by the fathers, but also formally defined by the 
Second Council of Lyons. 


III. The Holy Ghost, by the fact that He is produced by 
the Father and the Son, and that they are the principle from 
which He is produced, is distinct from both. This truth may 
be proved by the same argument as the distinction between 
the Father and the Son (88). 

1. To produce and to be produced are distinct acts ; conse- 
quently, the Father and the Son, sending or producing the 
Holy Ghost, are distinct from the Holy Ghost, who is sent or 
produced. FP 

2. The distinction between the Holy Ghost, on the one 
hand, and the Father and the Son, on the other, can consist 
only in that which is peculiar to the Holy Ghost, on His part, 
and to the Father and Son as His only principle, on their part. 
But what is peculiar to the Holy Ghost is that He proceeds ; 
and what is peculiar to the Father and the Son as His source 
is that they produce or send Him. Consequently, the distinc- 
tion between them can be found only in this mutual relation 
as active sending or breathing, on the one hand, and being 
breathed or going forth, on the other. 
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As the generation of the Son is conceived as the act of the 
divine intellect, so the procession of the Holy Ghost is regarded 
as the act of the divine will. This view is confirmed by Scripture, 
which speaks of the Third Person as the Spirit (breath), and 
thus brings Him in connection with the divine will. As» the 
understanding, say the fathers and theologians, conceives or re- 
produces within itself the object which it knows, so the will 
seizes and embraces the object which it loves. And as that which 
is conceived by the act of the intellect is mentally generated to 
the image of the object known, so that which proceeds from the 
act of the will is breathed (spiratur), i.e., produced, by the im- 
pulse of the will, as the word spirit implies. Since the Holy 
Ghost by the mutual love of the Father and the Son proceeds 
from both by the one act by which they mutually love each other, 
He is, as it were, the eternal and indissoluble bond between them 
(Cat. Rom. p. 1. a. 1, n. 14). 


90. Though the divine attributes and the external 
works of God are common to all three divine persons, yet 
certain attributes and works are justly appropriated to 
one person rather than to the others. 

That which one divine person possesses, but the others do not 
possess, is said to be peculiar to that person. Thus paternity is 
peculiar to the Father; generation (in its passive signification) 
to the Son; procession from the Father and the Son to the Holy 
Ghost. An attribute or act is said to be appropriated to one of 
the three persons which, though common to all three, is especially 
attributed to one, though not denied to the others. 

I. The divine attributes and external works are common 
to all three divine persons. 

1. The community of the attributes follows from all that 
has been said in proof of the divinity of the divine persons; 
for, if each person fully possesses the divine nature, each 
possesses also all the divine attributes which are identified 
with the divine nature (77). 

2. The external works are likewise common; for the divine 
persons operate in virtue of their infinite wisdom, power, 
goodness, etc., which are common to all three. 

II. Yet we appropriate certain attributes and works to 
each person individually. 

1. To the Father, to whom paternity is peculiar, we at- 
tribute those works which reflect, as it were, His divine 
fatherhood and active generation—e.g., the creation of the 
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world, and all those works in which divine power is espe- 
cially displayed ; for creation bears sorme resemblance to the 
eternal generation. In like manner, the works in which mercy 
is especially manifested—the forgiveness of sins, which is 
effected by regeneration and adoption of sons—symbolize 
the eternal generation. . 

2. To the Son, who is the Word begotten by knowledge, 
we ascribe the works of wisdom and order, consequently, the 
order of the universe, the re-establishment of the primitive 
order of grace by the redemption, i.e., the deliverance of man- 
kind from sin. The incarnation and the death on the cross, 
however, are not only appropriated, but are peculiar to Him, 
as He alone became man and died. 

3. To the Holy Ghost, who proceeds through the act of 
the will, through the divine love, are attributed the works of 
love; consequently, as love is especially manifested in doing 
good, to Him is ascribed the giving of every good gift. While 
the visible world is the work of the Father inasmuch as it 
displays omnipotence, and of the Son inasmuch as it shows 
forth wisdom, it is the work of the Holy Ghost inasmuch as 
it bespeaks love and goodness. But the greatest work of love 
is sanctification by grace; and, therefore, we pre-eminently 
attribute it to the Holy Ghost. 


91. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is a strict mystery. 


A mystery strictly so called is a truth which human reason is 
unable either to discover of itself or to understand after it has 
been revealed. We would understand the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity if we knew why there should be, or at least how there 
can be, three persons in God; as we know that God must be, and 
is, omnipotent. The mystery of the Trinity is, therefore, incom- 
prehensible in the strictest sense, as reason cannot know its exis- 
tence nor understand its possibility even after it has been revealed. 


I. Reason cannot of itself attain to a knowledge of the 
Holy Trinity. 

1. St. John, after having related the generation of the Son, 
adds: “No man hath seen God at any time; the only-begot- 
ten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 
Him” (John i. 17). Therefore the generation of the Son 
and, consequently, the mystery of the Trinity can only be 
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known by him who sees God Himself; and since this is not 
permitted to men in this life, they cannot of themselves arrive 
at the knowledge of this mystery. 

2. The Church has always held this truth to be a mystery ; 
nay, the mystery of mysteries, as may be seen from the fact 
that it is commonly designated as the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

3. The reason is that here on earth we do not see God 
directly, but only indirectly through His works, which are 
mirrors of His divinity. But in His works God does not 
visibly reveal Himself as three persons in one nature, but 
only as one nature, since all His external works are accorn- 
plished by the one wisdom, power, etc., common to all three 
persons (90). Now, as we can know the cause from its effects 
only so far as it is revealed by them, we can infer from crea- 
tion only the existence of one creator, without any distinction 
of persons. 

If, as some think, traces of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
are to be found in Plato, it must be concluded that he became 
acquainted with this truth by direct or indirect intercourse with 
the Jews. Others, however, look upon Plato’s Trinity, not as 
that of the Christian revelation, but as three grades of divinity 
irreconcilable with the Christian faith. Others, again, believe 


those vestiges of the Trinity to be found only with those disciples 
of Plato who lived in Christian times. 


II. Even after the revelation of the mystery of the Trinity 
we cannot positively prove its existence or possibility. 

1. That which we can show to be necessary or possible by 
internal reasons ceases to be a mystery. Now, the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity has always been held by the Church to be 
a mystery, not only to the illiterate, but to all; which is as 
much as to say that reason can neither see why there should 
be, nor how there can be, three persons in one God. 

2. Experience shows that all who have ever attempted to 
prove the existence of this mystery from reason proved either 
too much, by finally admitting three substances, or too little, 
by admitting no real distinction, or at least not a distinction 
of persons in God. 

At most, reason, aided by revelation, can discover some 
grounds to show the probability of this mystery; the object 
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of the speculations of the great doctors of the Church on this 
mystery was only to establish its probability. The fathers 
expressly state that they in nowise pretend, by any of their 
illustrations, to give an adequate explanation of it (S. Hilar. 
de Trinit. 1. n. 19). Nor do they fail to point out the im- 
perfection of the explanation borrowed from our process of 
thought, and from the resemblance between the divine Word 
and the word of our mind (S. Iren. adv. haer. 11. c. 28, n. 5; 
S. Aug. de Trin: xvi Tt). 


Reason, however, may infer one truth from another in refer- 
ence to this mystery. For this end it is sufficient to have under- 
stood the meaning of the mystery as revealed to us (5). Thus, 
for instance, knowing from revelation that there is only one God, 

ut that in Him there are three persons, we can rightly conclude 
that these three persons have one and the same substance, and 
are, therefore, equally powerful, wise, and bountiful. 


IIT. Reason, however, can negatively prove the possibility 
of the Trinity; viz., it can show that the arguments made 
against this mystery are futile. For this purpose it is suffi- 
cient to compare these arguments with the revealed doctrines, 
the meaning of which human reason perceives. If, for in- 
stance, one inferred that there are three gods from the fact 
that there are three persons, reason immediately perceives 
that the inference is false, since revelation teaches us that 
these three persons have but one and the same substance, and, 
consequently, that there can be but one God. 


92. The knowledge of the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity is of the highest importance to man. 

Although the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is a strict mystery, 
yet, since we can understand its meaning, it is calculated to exer- 
cise no slight influence upon our religious life. Its revelation, 
therefore, was altogether in keeping with the divine wisdom. 


1. It is befitting that man should have a definite knowledge 
of the object of his future happiness ; for the more definitely 
he knows his end the more certainly can he direct his ener- 
gies towards its attainment. If it was necessary that man 
should know that his end was supernatural (7), it was meet 
that further revelation should be given him concerning its 
character. But one God in three persons is the object of the 
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beatific vision in heaven. Therefore it was befitting that 
this mystery should also be an object of man’s belief here on 
earth. 

2. Without the revelation of the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity man would have had only an imperfect knowledge of 
‘the scheme of salvation. The cardinal point of this divine 
economy is the incarnation of the Son of God. What was 
more proper, therefore, than that man should have an inti- 
mate knowledge of that divine person to whom he chiefly 
owes his redemption? 

3. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity enriches the mind with 
sublime truths which far surpass all natural knowledge. Re- 
vealing God to us as a being far exceeding all understanding, 
it makes us conscious of our own lowliness, and begets in us 
humility. The more extensive our knowledge of God is the 
greater is our longing to possess Him. The deeper our insight 
is into the life of God the more this life becomes a model for 
our own lives. Our Lord Himself proposes to us the intimate 
union of the three divine persons as the pattern of our union 
with one another: “And not for them, [the disciples] only 
do I pray, but for them also who through their words shall 
believe in Me; that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in 
Me, and I in Thee” (John xvii. 20, 21). 
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CHAPBTERGIL: 


- GOD THE CREATOR OF THE WORLD AND AUTHOR 
OF SALVATION. 


J. THE CREATION OF THE WORLD IN GENERAL 


93. The world is created—brought forth from nothing. 


By the world we here understand heaven and earth—the assem- 
blage of all finite things, visible and invisible. To bring forth from 
nothing is to produce without the use of pre-existent matter. 
When we call creation a bringing forth out of nothing we do not 
wish nothing to signify matter, but the absence of all matter as 
an element from which created things were produced. 


1. According to Scripture God brought forth the world 
out of nothing. “In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth’ (Gen. i. 1). The words immediately following, “And 
the earth was void and empty,” plainly exclude the use of all 
pre-existing matter, and show that creation, not formation, 
is to be understood. For if the earth was still formless, the 
foregoing words could not signify formation. Again, “In the 
beginning was the Word. . . . All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was made nothing that was made” (John 1. 
1-3). If the Word made all things, there was no self-existent, 
uncreated matter. Therefore the world was called into exist- 
ence by Him, without the co-operation of any outside cause, 
not from uncreated matter, but merely by the act of His will. 

2. The error of those who, adopting the opinions of pagan 
philosophers, believed in the pre-existence of uncreated primi- 
tive matter, and, therefore, acknowledged in God only the 
architect, not the creator, of the world, was refuted even by 
the earliest fathers of the Church (S. Iren. adv. haeres. 11. ¢. 
14, n. 4). They showed how the greatness of God is revealed 
by the very fact that, whereas man can only mould existing 
matter, God produces matter itself. And, in fact, God’s 
power would be limited if it required pre-existing matter for 
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the production of things (82). Hence the Vatican Council 
(de fide, r. can. 5) declares: “If any one confess not that the 
world and all things which it contains, both spiritual and 
material, are, according to their whole substance, brought 
forth by God from nothing ; let him be anathema.” 

3. Although reason of itself could only with difficulty at- 
tain to a definite and clear idea of creation properly so called, 
yet after revelation has once supplied this idea it easily 
recognizes that the world could not have originated otherwise 
than by creation; since any other kind of origin is impossible. 


a. The theory of self-existent primitive matter, from which all 
things are made or evolved (materialism, evolutionism, natural- 
ism), is absurd. 

(1) That which exists of itself, and, consequently, of necessity, 
is infinitely perfect (76), absolutely simple (77), and immutable 
(80). Now, the whole visible world is, on the contrary, limited, 
compound, changeable, as is also the original matter itself of 
which it is composed. 

(2) If, as the adversaries admit, uncreated primitive matter is 
something material, the spiritual human soul cannot have been 
developed from it; for spirit cannot be evolved from what is 
utterly inferior to it,sand endowed with diametrically opposite 
properties. Jf primitive matter, on the other hand, be a spiritual 
substance, it cannot be the principle of bodies, since spirit is 
essentially simple and contains no element of bodies. Spiritual 
matter, in short, involves a contradiction. 

b. The theory that the assemblage of finite beings, or the uni- 
verse, is God Himself (pantheism), is absurd. Pantheism admits 
the existence of a supreme being. It is not, however, the cause 
of the world, as separate and distinct from it; it is one with the 
world. However the various forms of pantheism may differ from 
one another, they all agree in this, that God is the real and intrin- 
sic being of things, the acting principle in the universe. But the 
absurdity of such a theory is manifest. 

(1) Pantheism destroys the idea of the world, instead of ex- 
plaining its origin. In this theory there is no multiplicity of 
being, but all things are the divine essence—all is one, and one is 
all. Our senses, on the contrary, represent to us a multitude of 
distinct beings. A stone, a plant, an animal, are all known by 
their different characteristics. Inanimate things are essentially 
different from animate beings; what is endowed with sense 
essentially differs from what is without feeling. Where there 
is an essential difference in the properties and activities of things 
we must admit also an essential difference of the substances under- 
lying these different properties and activities; for from these we 
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must conclude to the substance in which they are inherent. There- 
fore, we must infer that there is not merely one substance, but 
that there are many substances. Moreover every human being 
is conscious of his own thoughts, not of the thoughts of others; 
and yet, if there were but one substance we should be conscious 
of others’ thoughts as well as our own. Pantheism, therefore, 
contradicts our internal experience. 

(2) Pantheism destroys the idea of God which it pretends to 
defend. God is necessary and immutable (80) ; pantheism makes 
Him contingent and mutable, by submitting Him to all the 
changes which take place in the universe. God is absolutely simple 
(77) ; pantheism represents Him as composite, since it makes the 
divine essence subject to diverse modifications. God is infinitely 
perfect (76); pantheism, which places the one supreme being in 
the innumerable multitude of limited beings, ascribes to him all 
the imperfections of finite things. God is holy (82) ; pantheism, 
making Him the internal cause of all action, also of the most 
heinous crimes, makes Him the author of all sins and the victim 
of all punishments inflicted for crime. 


(3) Pantheism does away with the distinction between 
moral good and evil. lf whatever we see in the world is only a 
manifestation of the infinite, if it does not depend upon 
‘man’s free will to do, or to omit, any action, he himself and 
all his actions are only modes and modifications of the in- 
finite. Where there is no free will there is no morality. If 
the infinite reveals itself in all our actions, no deed of ours, 
however our judgment and conscience may condemn it, can 
be considered sinful, since the Supreme Being Himself is in- 
capable of sin. Pantheism in its various forms has been con- 
demned by the Vatican Council (de fide, 1. can. 4): “If any 
one assert that finite things, the material as well as the spir- 
itual, or that the spiritual at least, have emanated from the 
‘divine substance ; or that the divine essence by its manifesta- 
tion or evolution is transformed into all things; or, finally, 
that God is a universal, or indefinite, being which by selZ- 
modification constitutes the universe in its various kinds, 
species, and individuals; let him be anathema.” 


c. The theory which represents the universe as the work of 
chance, or asserts that we cannot determine its origin (caswisne 
agnosticism), is untenable. 

(1) Chance, in the strict sense of the word, i-e., an effect with- 
out a cause, is a nonentity. We can reasonably speak of chance 
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only in its wider sense, i.e., as an effect occurring contrary to 
our intention or expectation, or from a cause unknown to us. 

(2) Concerning the origin of the universe, reason supplies us 
with something more than mere conjectures. Seeing that the 
world is finite, we necessarily conclude that it has been created 
from nothing, i.e., that it has been produced by God indepen- 
dently of matter, since no other origin is possible. 


94. The world has been created in time. 


1. The world did not exist from eternity; it was created im 
time, or rather at the beginning of actual time; for, as there was 
‘no real succession of changes before the creation of the world 
neither was there any actual time, since time is inconceivable 
without real succession of changes (S. Aug. de civ. Dei, x1. 6). 


The words, “In the beginning Goda created heaven and 
earth,” refer to the beginning of time. The words of Christ 
are still more evident : “And now glorify Thou Me, O Father, 
with Thyself, with the glory which I had, before the world 
was, with Thee” (John xvii. 5). The world is not, like the 
Son of God, from all eternity. Therefore the Lateran Creed 
says that God “at the beginning of time created the spiritual 
and the material world.” 


Since God accomplishes all things by one infinite act of His 
will which is identical with His being (82), the act by which He 
created the world existed from all eternity. But the world, the 
object of this act, was to exist in time. Thus God wills today - 
and from eternity what is to take place to-morrow. Before the 
world came into existence, therefore, God was not inactive. And 
though God had never created anything, we could not for that 
reason say that He was inactive, since from eternity He knew 
and loved Himself, the necessary and primary object of the divine 
will and intellect. 

2. Biblical chronology, however, which begins with the 
creation of man, affords no sufficient data for determining the 
age of our earth. For, it is not certain whether the creation 
of the earth, as described in Genesis (i. 1), was immediately 
followed by the first day’s work, described in the following 
verses (3-5), or whether an interval elapsed during which 
those changes may have taken place which are observable in 
the crust of our globe. Nor is it by any means certain in what 
sense the six days are to be understood: whether they are 
days of twenty-four hours or longer periods of time, or 
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whether, perhaps, without any reference to time, they signify 
the works themselves. In this latter case, Moses would only 
relate how God gave the earth, which He had created, its 
present form, and the different orders of creatures their ex- 
istence. 

St. Augustine (de civ. Dei, x1. c. 6) expressed his doubts as to 
the meaning of those six days. Geology, therefore, in trying to 
prove the necessity of longer periods for the development of the 
earth’s surface does not contradict Scripture. We must not, 
however, overlook the vast differences between geological sys- 
tems. Those countless cycles of years which at first were thought 
necessary to explain certain processes in the formation of the 


earth’s surface have been considerably reduced by modern 
scientists. 


95. God created the world of His own free choice. 

1. He is said to act freely who acts in consequence neither 
of intrinsic necessity nor of external force or determination. 
Now, as God is absolutely free in His outward acts (82), 
there can be no question of intrinsic necessity determining 
Him to create. Neither can we conceive Him as determined 
by any external influence. Nor can we conceive God as moved 
by any external motive, even though such motive be not a 
necessitating one; else God would be dependent on an ex- 
ternal object, which is repugnant to His infinite perfection 
and all-sufficiency. The only motive God had in the creation 
of the world was His own free choice; He created the world 
because this was His will. “Whatsoever the Lord pleased He 
hath done, in heaven, in earth, in the sea, and in all the 
deepe: “Crs cxmxiv, ©) 

2. He who of two distinct means equally suited to an end 
chooses the one in preference to the other acts of his own free 
choice. Now, creation and non-creation are two means equally 
suited for the attainment of the end which God necessarilv 
intends. God necessarily loves only Himself and His own 
infinite perfections. But He can exercise this love as well by 
non-creation as by creation. For, if He creates the world He 
does so for the sake of His own infinite perfections, which He 
wishes to manifest in His creatures; if, on the other hand, 
He does not create it is for His own infinite perfection, which 
suffices itself and is in no need of any creature. Therefore, 
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whether He creates the world or not, He does so of His own 
free choice, since His infinite love for Himself is the same in 
either case (S. Thom. Qq. disp. de creat. a. 15). 

3. God, therefore, was not only free to create this or an- 
other among the infinite worlds possible (libertas specificati- 
oms), but was also free to create or omit creation altogether 
(libertas contradictions). For He would have been depend- 
ent on something external, and His own infinite perfection 
would not be sufficient for Him, if, for any cause, He needed 
the existence of a world. Therefore the Vatican Council (de 
fide, 1. can. 5) declares: “If any one assert that God did not 
create with a will free from all necessity, but that He 
created With the same necessity with which He loves Himself ; 
let him be anathema.” 

God's internal glory, or His complacency in His infinite perfec- 
tion, may rightly be said to have been His motive in creating the 
world (finis operantis). This same internal glory, however, could 
have been also God's motive for not creating the world, since His 
complacency in His infinite perfection would have been the same 
in either case. 


96. Though determined by His own free choice, God 
intended by the creation of the world to communicate 
His goodness to His creatures. 

1. The act of creation was essentially an act of benevolence. 
God, the infinite goodness, is inclined to do good to others. 
Now, although this inclinationdoes not create any necessity 
in God, because creatures are not essential to His happiness, 
yet it is displayed in the creation, just as our sense of sight is 
displayed in the action of seeing. If the act of creation is a 
free manifestation of God’s goodness to His creatures, God 
in the creation must have intended the good of His creatures ; 
for an act of goodness has evidently a good end. Hence we 
may say with St. Augustine (de doct. christ. 1. c. 32): “Be- 
cause God is good, we exist.” 

2. God intended in creation that effect which is inseparable 
from it. But beneficence is inseparable from creation. For, 
what is existence else than ‘a divine favor, or an assemblage 
of divine favors? Therefore, since by calling the world into 
existence God actually conferred benefits on His creatures, 


\ 
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He certainly must have intended to do so; in other words, 
He must have created the world for the good of His crea- 
tures. God, moreover, can create only good. For, as every 
effect must have some resemblance to its cause, creatures 
must bear some resemblance to the Creator. Now God the 
Creator is infinite goodness and the sum of all perfection. 
Consequently, whatever He created must be good; and by 
the very fact that He did create He must have intended that 
goodness which is inseparable from creation. Hence the 
words: “God saw that it was good” (Gen. i.). 


God in creation had chiefly in view the welfare or happiness of 
Hits rational creatures, the master-works of His power and wis- 
dom. We may, therefore, simply say that God’s object in the 
creation of the world was the happiness of His rational creatures, 
especially of man. 


_ 97. In the creation of the world and the communica- 
tion of His goodness to His creatures God further in- 
tended His own external glorification by His creatures. 


1. God created the world for His external glory. 


The external glory of God consists in the manifestation of His 
periections and their acknowledgment by His rational creatures. 
' This acknowledgment implies, according to God’s intention, ado- 
ration and love. A rational creature, therefore, withholding this 
recognition from God incurs His just wrath and vengeance. 
Hence the reprobate necessarily recognizes the justice of Him 
to whom he refused due adoration, submission, and love. 


1. If God intended the good of creatures by the very fact 
_ that this effect is inseparable from the act of creation (96), 
the same holds of His external glory, or the manifestation of 
His perfections. For, what is creation else than a grand man- 
ifestation of God’s power, goodness, and wisdom? From the 
creatures we necessarily infer the existence of an infinitely 
powerful, good, and wise creator (73). Now, since God’s 
creatures are His interpreters to rational beings, it is His in- 
tention that we hear their voice, recognize His perfections, 
and thus honor and glorify Him. Not without reason, there- 
fore, does St. Paul censure the pagan philosophers because, 


having known God from His works, they failed to glorify 
Him '(Rom. i. 21). 
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2. Scripture repeatedly speaks of the glory of God as the 
object of His works both in the natural and the supernatural 
order. “Bring My sons from afar, and every one that calleth 
upon My name I have created him for My glory” (Is. xliii. 6, 
7). Jesus Christ represents the object of His mission, now as 
the salvation of man, now as the glorification of His Father. 
“T am come that they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly” (John x. 10). “I have glorified Thee [O Father] 
upon earth; I have accomplished the work which Thou hast 
given Me to do” (John xvii. 4). The life, the salvation, of 
souls was the object of Christ’s mission in regard to man, the 
glory of His Father in regard to God. Hence the Vatican 
Council (de fide, 1, can. 5) declares: “If any one deny that 
the world is created for the glory of God; let him be an- 
athema.” 

II. God’s external glory is the last end of creation to which 
the good of His creatures is subordinate. In other words, 
God wills the good of creatures, especially the happiness of 
man, with reference to His own external glory; the good of 
His creatures is a means to God’s glory as the ultimate end. 

God by intending His own glory intends the good of His crea- 
tures. For the manifestation of His divine power, goodness, and 
wisdom is beneficial also to them. By requiring men to acknowl- 
edge His perfections, and thus to glorify Him, He exacts an 
homage of them that is also useful to themselves. Finally, man 
by glorifying, honoring, and praising God secures his own hap- 
piness, the service of God being the means of obtaining his last 
end. 

1. God, being infinitely holy, observes the most perfect or- 
der in His actions; but perfect order consists in this, that 
what is most perfect in itself is intended as the highest object 
for its own sake. Now, the glory of God is evidently higher 
than the good of His creatures, for what is divine, i.e., what 
immediately relates to God, is in itself more perfect than what 
relates to His creatures. Man himself would not act ration- 
ally if he sought his own happiness as the end, and the glory 
of God only as the means to this end; how much less God? 

2. Scripture represents God’s glory as the last end of His 
works: “The Lord hath made all things for Himself, the 
wicked also for the evil day [of judgment]” (Prov. xvi, 4). 
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Even the reprobate must contribute to this end. But they 
are no longer capable of happiness ; consequently, not the hap- 
piness of man, nor the good of God’s creatures, but the glory 
of God, by the manifestation of His perfections, is the last 
end of creation. 

The glory of God is, therefore, the external end of creation, 
ie., the object which God intends by communicating His good- 
ness to His creatures; it is also the last end of creation, since all 
things are subordinate to it. Happiness, however, is the last 
internal end of man, since all other goods are subservient to this 
end. In man’s happiness two things are to be distinguished: the 
internal subjective state, and the external good the possession of 
which produces this state, i.e., God Himself. 

It is manifest that God does not seek His own glory from 
selfishness or ambition. He who is incapable of receiving any 
increase of happiness from His external glory, and who seeks it 
only in as far as His infinite holiness requires, does not act from 
selfish motives. God’s goodness towards creatures is not dimin- 
ished by its subordination to His external glory, any more than 


charity towards our neighbor is lessened by its subordination to 
the love of God. 


98. God continually preserves the world. 

God not only preserves His creatures in existence inasmuch as 
He negatively guards them against destructive influences, but by 
the same act by which He called them into being He positively 
wills them to continue in existence. 

1. Scripture clearly distinguishes between the creation and 
the preservation of the world. After stating that the Father 
made the world by His Son, it immediately adds that the Son 
upholds all things by the word of His power (Heb. i, 2, 3). 
If the omnipotence of the Son is shown no less in the preser- 
vation of the world than in its creation, the world owes its 
preservation no less than its creation to an act of God’s om- 
nipotence. Again: “All things were created by Him and in 
Him; and He is before all, and by Him all things consist” 
(Col. i, 16, 17). For the same reason we may attribute the 
action of the forces of nature to God himself; for, as He 
created all things and endowed them with activity, so He also 
preserves both the things themselves and their forces. “He 
covereth the heavens with clouds, and prepareth rain for the 
earth ; who maketh grass to grow on the mountains, and herbs 
for the service of men” (Ps. cxlvi. 8). 


2. Owing to its total dependence on God, the world con- 
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stantly requires His preserving influence. A work of art does 
not need the artist’s continued co-operation, because he gave 
only the form, not the matter or substance, to his work, and 
the form will persevere as long as the material in which it is 
produced. God, on the other hand, produced not only the 
form but also the substance of things. Now, as created things 
wholly depend upon the Creator, they do not possess in them- 
selves the sufficient cause of their being the second or third, 
any more than they did in the first, instant of their existence. 
For the whole duration of their existence, therefore, they are 
dependent on the preserving hand of God as much as in the, 
moment of their creation. 


99. God rules the world by His providence. 


God’s providence implies two things: the destination of His 
creatures to an appropriate end and their direction to this 
end. The latter is called the government of the world. 

1. There is a divine providence. Scripture often com- 
mends God’s providence, i.e., the divine wisdom, goodness, 
and power displayed in the direction of things to their ap- 
pointed end. “[God] made the little and the great, and He 
hath equally care of all” (Wis. vi. 8). “[His wisdom] reach- 
eth from end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly” 
(Wis. viii. 1). And, in fact, if God is a wise creator He 
certainly gives to every creature an end corresponding to its 
nature; if He is a good creator He will also aid His crea- 
tures in the attainment of that end; if He is a powerful cre- 
ator He will also execute the designs of His wisdom and 
goodness. 


2. God’s providence extends to the least as well as to the 
greatest of His creatures. For, every being has its end; and 
God, who preserves all things, directs them to this end. 
Yet rational creatures are the chief object of God’s provi- 
dence ; for, they occupy the first place in creation; but being 
endowed with free will they are exposed to greater danger of 
missing their appointed end. “Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing, and not one of them shall fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear not, therefore ; better are you than many 
sparrows” (Matt. x. 29-31). 


\ 
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3. God’s providence executes its designs also by means of 
secondary causes, i.e., by means of created things. Though 
God is directly active in all things, preserving them, and ex- 
ercises a still higher influence on the activity of His rational 
creatures, in order to lead them to their supernatural end, yet 
the co-operation of His creatures is by no means excluded ; 
else God would have given them their forces and faculties in 
vain. By this mutual co-operation of God’s creatures towards 
the attainment of their respective ends a wonderful unity and 
harmony is produced. Every creature receives, as it were, a 
divine prestige by the fact that it serves to carry out the de- 
signs of God’s providence. 


4. Neither the permission of moral evil, or sin; nor of 
physical evils, or suffering afd affliction; nor, finally, of the 
trials of the just with adversity in this life, while the wicked 


often enjoy temporal prosperity, is incompatible with God’s 
providence. 


a. Though free will involves the possbility of transgressing the 
moral law, and forfeiting our end, yet it is good in itself, and, 
consequently, a gift of God’s goodness. God’s intention was not 
its abuse for evil, but its right use for good. And God, being 
free in the dispensation of good, is not obliged by all possible 
graces to secure man against the abuse of his free will. He dis- 
plays His wisdom and goodness. sufficiently by giving man sufh- 
cient means to enable him to make good use of his freedom. 
Hence we understand how God’s providence can permit evil 
without intending it. Moreover, God knows how to draw good 
from evil. For, apart from the fact that the sin of one is the 
occasion of virtue to another, even final impenitence glorifies 
God’s justice, which is displayed in the punishment of the im- 
penitent sinner. Yet sin and final impenitence are not permitted 
with the intention that good might come. God's original will 
(voluntas antecedens) always is that good, not evil, should be 
done; if, notwithstanding, evil is done. He, consequently, in His 
justice decrees punishment (voluntas consequens). Thus the last 
end of creation, which is the glory of God, is attained in either 
case. God’s antecedent will was that rational creatures should 
glorify Him by the free and loving acknowledgment of His per- 
fections; His consequent will is that they should glorify Him by 
suffering punishment, and thus necessarily recognizing His in- 
finite majesty, if they refuse Him this free and loving tribute of 
recognition. 

b. Much less is the permission of physical evils incompatible 
with divine providence. For these are not evils in the strict sense 
of the word, because they may be the means of acquiring the 
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greatest good, that is, eternal happiness. And indeed they should 
be for the wicked the means of conversion, and for the good the | 
means of acquiring virtue and merit. By the fact that God does 
not prevent the natural course of things, but permits temporal 
prosperity and adversity to fall to the lot of all without distinc- 
tion, He shows us, according to St. Augustine (de civ. Dei, 1. 
c. 8), that we ought not, on the one hand, to strive too eagerly 
for temporal goods, but that we should esteem them rather of 
little account, since they are given even to the wicked; and that, 
on the other hand, we should not dread temporal misfortunes, 
since these fall also to the lot of the just. 

c. If at times it seems that Providence favors the wicked by 
heaping temporal blessings upon them, and chastises the good by 
sending them temporal afflictions, we must bear in mind that not 
this life, but the life to come, is the time of retribution. If God 
does not withhold His goodness from the wicked, His intention 
is to bring them back to Him, and to instigate the good to the 
imitation of His own goodness. Hence He “maketh His sun to 
rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the 
unjust” (Matt. v. 45). His liberality towards the wicked may, 
at the same time, be a proof of His justice; for although God 
owes nothing to any one, least of all to the wicked, yet He may 
reward the little good they do here on earth; and that all the 
more since, if they persevere in sin, they have no recompense to 
expect hereafter. But although the wicked as well as the good 
shall receive their due recompense in the life to come, yet sins 
and crimes are not infrequently punished, as virtues are also re- 
warded, in this life. This partial retribution is given, not only 
by voice of conscience, but also by misfortunes, on the one hand, 
and by a special protection on the other. It sometimes happens 
that this kind of retribution is meted out here on earth, but not 
always, lest we might imagine that no punishment awaited us 
after death (S. Aug. de civ. Dei, 1. c. 8). But if, on the other 
hand, God were never to punish sin in this world, many who are 
weak of faith might be tempted to doubt of God’s providence. 
Similarly, if God were never to bestow temporal blessings upon 
the virtuous, or if, despite their prayers, He never delivered 
them from their afflictions, we might be tempted to think that He 
was not the giver of this world’s goods; whereas if He were 
always to reward virtue with earthly favors many would serve 
Him only for the sake of this temporal recompense. 


Il. Tur Vartous GRADES OF CREATION 
100. The variety displayed in the three grades of cre- 


ation bespeaks the wisdom of the Creator. 


As creator of the universe God is also the author of the 
different orders of being which make up the entire creation: 
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the spiritual world, the material world, and man. How be- 

fitting the divine wisdom such variety of creatures is may be 
seen Fron the motive and end of creation. (1) God created 
the world of His own free choice (95). His freedom of ac- 
tion is manifested in the multitude and variety of His crea- 
tures. For, a being that acts of necessity, as do the heavenly 
bodies, always acts in the same way, while a free agent, as 
man, varies the mode of its actions. (2) God intended thus to 
exercise His goodness in behalf of His creatures (96). But 
He could not have done this to the same extent if He had pro- 
duced only one order of creatures, or if He had bestowed the 
same perfections on all; for without multiplicity and variety 
the universe, as a whole, would have been less beautiful, and, 
consequently, less perfect. (3) God created the world for His 
own: external glory (97). But the multitude and variety of 
His attributes could not be so perfectly reflected by a single 
order of creatures as by three different grades, the highest 
and lowest of which—the spiritual and the material—again 
embrace various intermediate grades. 


A. The Spiritual World, 


101. God created angels, i.e., pure spirits gifted with 
superior endowments. 

By the term angels we designate purely spiritual beings. They 
are called angels (messengers) because God uses them as His 


ministers to proclaim and execute His will among His rational 
creatures. 


1. The existence of spiritual, i.e., of incorporeal, beings en- 
dowed with understanding and free will is testified by the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The angel 
Gabriel was sent to Mary (Luke i. 26), angels came and min- 
istered to Our Lord (Matt. iv. 11). “To which of the angels 
hath God said at any time: Thou art My son, to-day have I 


begotten thee? . . . And let all the angels of God adore 
Him. . . . To which of the angels said He at any time: Sit 
on My right hand? . . . Are they not all ministering spirits, 


sent to minister for them who shall receive the inheritance 
of salvation?” (Heb. i. 5, 6, 13, 14.). It is evident that Scrip~ 
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ture here speaks of personal beings (endowed with under- 
standing and free will), distinct from God, but inferior to 
Him, and by no means mere personifications of God’s attri- 
butes; for His attributes are neither distinct from God nor 
inferior to His Son. Nor does Scripture here speak of per- 
sonifications of God’s promises, or of the forces of nature; 
for St. Paul does not mean to contrast the Son of God with 
such, but with real, personal beings, in order thus to show 
His pre-eminence. Besides, it is well known that at the time 
of Christ and the apostles the word angel meant a personal 
being; for the ruling sect of the Pharisees upheld their exist- 
ence, while that of the Saducees denied it. Therefore, when 
Christ and the apostles made use of the same word there is no 
doubt that they meant the same thing. 

Moses, it is true, does not expressly mention the creation of 
the angels. But since he makes repeated mention of them in his 
subsequent narrative we are justified in saying that the creation 
of the angels is implied in the words: “In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth.” The multitude of the angels is re- 
peatedly mentioned in Scripture: “The Lord came from Sinai... 
and with Him thousands of saints. In his right hand a fiery law” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 2). We read elsewhere of legions (Matt. xxvi. 
53) and of many thousands of angels (Heb. xii. 22). 

2. The angels are pure spirits. Scripture calls them simply 
spirits, which is true only in the case that, unlike men, who 
are spirit and matter, they are simply immaterial. “A spirit 
hath not flesh and bones” (Luke xxiv. 39). If at times they 
appeared in visible form (Tob. v. 5), that form was only as- 
sumed; and if Scripture speaks of them as visible beings 
(Ezech. i. 10), it is only to illustrate their invisible qualities to 
sensuous man. The Lateran Creed teaches that God created 
the “spiritual and corporeal world, viz., the angels and the 
visible universe ; and then man, composed of soul and body.” 
Here the angels, who are pure spiritual beings, are contrasted 
with man, who is not a purely spiritual being; they are, con- 
sequently, represented as incorporeal. 

3. From their mission as ministering spirits, or the execu- 
tors of the divine decrees, it follows that the angels are natur- 
ally more perfect than human souls, though the latter are also 
spirits. Scripture extols particularly their’ power as reflected 
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in their works (Ps. cii. 20; Is. xxxvii. 36; Dan. iti. 49; xiv. 
35). But their power is the outcome of the perfection of 
‘their nature. 

Reason cannot strictly demonstrate the existence of purely 
spiritual creatures; yet it is manifest to reason that they complete 
the harmony of the universe. For, since purely material beings 
compose the lowest grade of creation, and man, composed of 
spirit and matter, forms a higher grade, there is reason to sup- 
pose that there should be a still higher, purely spiritual, order 
of creatures, to crown the Creator’s work. Thus creation begins 
with mere matter, and ends with pure spirit. Besides, man, as 
the combination of two natures, forms the binding link between 
a material and a purely spiritual world. It is, furthermore, be- 
fitting that God, who is a pure spirit, should also manifest His 
perfections by the creation of pure spirits, which are the most 
perfect natural image of His divine nature; nor would that har- 
mony which we perceive in the visible universe seem complete 
if the gradation closed in man, midway, as it were, between the 
material and purely spiritual world. 


102. The angels originally enjoyed a kind of natural 
happiness but were destined for a supernatural happiness. 

1. The angels from the first moment of their existence in 
a certain sense enjoyed a natural happiness. This natural 
happiness consisted in the perfect development of the natural 
faculties, and, most of all, in as perfect a knowledge of 
God as they were naturally capable of; for as pure spirits 
endowed with high intellectual powers, they attained to all 
the truths which they were capable of understanding in a 
single moment without the labor of investigation (S. Thom. 
1. q. 62, a. 1.). Had their wills been in harmony with this 
perfect knowledge, had they loved God above all things as 
their last end, their state might be called in the full sense a 
state of natural happiness, though it lacked an essential ele- 
ment, viz., the certainty that it would last forever. 

2. But the angels, as we see from the lot of the faithful 
ones (103), were destined for a supernatural happiness, 
which they too, like man, were to merit by their works; for 
Scripture always represents that supernatural happiness as 
the reward of loyalty to God. And indeed it would be less 
perfect if it were a mere gratuitous gift, and in no wise a 
merited reward. But since supernatural felicity cannot be 
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obtained by purely natural means, but is the effect of grace, 
and since it can be merited only by God’s adopted children. 
God adorned the angels with sanctifying grace, and thus qual- 
ified them for the performance of actions deserving of an 
eternal reward. 


103. The reward of the faithful angels consists in the 
everlasting vision of God face to face. 


1. The angels that were found faithful in their trial ob- 
tained supernatural happiness, consisting in the beatific vision, 
or the contemplation of God face to face. Christ Himself 
says in reference to the little ones: “Their angels in heaven 
always see the face of My Father” (Matt. xviii. 10). Again, 
He compares the felicity of the blessed in heaven with that 
of the angels: “They are equal to the angels and are the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrection’ 
(Luke xx. 36). But the happiness of the blessed consists in 
the vision of God face to face; in like manner, therefore, the 
happiness of the faithful angels. 

2. This state of happiness is an everlasting one; for, with- 
out the assurance that their happiness will never cease their 
present enjoyment would be imperfect and the fulness of 
their bliss impaired (211). 


The distribution of the angels into nine choirs is founded on 
Holy Writ, which (Eph. i. 20; Col. i. 16; Thess. iv. 15; Is. vi. 
2; Gen. ix. 24) speaks of nine different classes: angels, arch- 
angels, princedoms (lowest hierarchy), whose name points to 
the immediate execution of God’s mandates to His creatures; 
powers, virtues, and dominations (second hierarchy), who have, 
as their name implies, a larger share in the execution of God’s 
will in His creatures; and, finally, thrones, seraphim, and cheru- 
bim (third and highest hierarchy), who, as their names signify, 
stand around the throne of God, and glowing with love contem- 
plate His face evermore. 


104. The fallen angels have been condemned by God 
to everlasting torments. 


Many of the angels were found éaithless, though the fathers 
seem to find certain hints in Scripture which go to signify that 
the greater number remained faithful. According to the common 
opinion pride was the cause of their fall: “Pride is the beginning 
of every sin’ (Ecclus. x 15). What the ee of their pride 
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was revelation does not tell us. Whether they tried to gain 
supernatural happiness by their own effort; or disdained that 
happiness which they could obtain only with God’s supernatural 
assistance, glorying in their own natural perfections; or refused 
to recognize and adore God as the giver of their natural gifts; 
or withheld submission from the Son, whose incarnation God 
may have revealed to them,—are all mere conjectures. 


Holy Scripture at the same time testifies to the fall and to 
the punishment of the evil spirits: “God spared not the angels 
who sinned: but delivered them drawn down by infernal ropes 
_to the lower hell, unto torments’ (2 Pet. ii. 4). The ropes 
signify the duration of their punishment, which began im- 
mediately after their sin; yet fresh judgment will be pro- 
nounced upon them as well as upon men on the last day ; for 
“the angels who kept not their principality, but forsook their 
own habitation, He hath reserved under darkness in everlast- 
ing chains unto the judgment of the great day’ (Jude i. 6). 
Though God permits them to leave their place of torment to 
tempt man, their ‘punishment in that case is not interrupted ; 
for as the good angels here upon earth see the face of God, 
so the wicked ones can experience God’s wrath, in all places. 


The fallen angels, though they are pure spirits, can in diverse 
ways suffer from the fire prepared for them (Matt. xxvi. 41). 
The very confinement to the place of fire is a punishment since 
restriction to one place is contrary to the nature of spirits; and 
the consciousness of this confinement accompanies them even 
when permitted to go at large. Again, though a pure spirit can- 
not naturally feel the physical effects of fire, yet God in His 
omnipotence can give to fire a supernatural influence; for He 
can elevate the natural things—for instance, water—so that they 
produce supernatural effects. If, by His supernatural influence, 
God can elevate the natural faculties of man to the contemplation 
of His own essence, He can so raise the power of fire that it will 
exert its influence on spirits (cf. 214). Although the fallen 
angels substantially preserved their natural powers, yet they 
cannot be said to have preserved that natural happiness which 
results from these (102). Happiness is contentment; but con- 
tentment is impossible in the case of intelligent beings without 
rest in God as their last end. But the will of the evil spirits, far 
from resting in the love of God, is averted from Him by hatred. 
Their intelligence, far from deriving any satisfaction from the 
knowledge of God, adds to their torment by the very fact that 
it perfectly realizes the greatness of their loss. 
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It is the common opinion of the fathers that one of the fallen 
angels seduced the others to their fall. Those passages of Scrip- 
ture which ascribe the sin or its punishment to one seem to favor 
this opinion. “He that committeth sin is of the devil: for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning” (John iti. 8). “Depart from 
Me, you cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the / 
devil and his angels” (Matt. xxv. 41). The hierarchical order 
of the fallen angels still continues to exist, as may be inferred 
from the words of the Apostle: “Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood; but against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of wicked- 
ness in the high places” (Eph. vi. 12). 


B. The Material World. 


105. The material world was created and perfected by 
_ God. 


By the material world, in contradistinction to the spiritual 
world and to man, we mean all creatures not endowed with rea- 
son, whether animate or inanimate. 


1. Scripture first relates the creation of inorganic, or in-_ 
animate, nature. For after the words: “In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth,’ we read: “And the earth was 
void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep, 
and the spirit of God moved over the waters” (Gen. i. 1-2). 
It further relates that God, after dividing the waters, caused 
the green herbs and trees to spring up (Ib. 11); whence it 
is manifest that the foregoing verses speak only of inorganic 
nature. God Himself, no other dependent or independent 
agent, is here represented to us as the creator of this material 
werld. The Manichean heresy, which admitted two princi- 
ples, of which one was the author of the invisible, the other 
of the visible world, has been rejected by the fathers and by 
the whole Church, whose teaching is that God is the “one 
principle of all things, the creator of all things visible ‘and 
invisible, spiritual and material.’ (Symb. Later.). 

Since Scripture teaches that God created not only the universe | 
in general, but also the material world in particular, with the 
essential elements of which it is composed, it is evident that those 
systems of philosophy which attribute to it any other origin are 
not only false, but also contrary to faith. 

2. Our globe received from God its present form, its rela- 
tion to the other heavenly bodies, its outfit with vegetation 
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and animal life—in short, the present state of the earth is 
also God’s work, though the co-operation of the forces of na- 
ture is not excluded, The Scriptures evidently attribute the 
order and the final completion of the earth to God. God said: 
Let there be light; and there was light. Let the waters divide 
under the firmament into one place, and let the dry land 
appear; and it was so. Let the earth bring forth the green 
herbs, etc. (Gen. i). Scripture by thus deriving the different 
classes of beings from God as their creator teaches us two 
things: first, the absurdity of paying divine honor to nature; 
secondly, that God, the author of all things, deserves our 
gratitude for having created such a variety of beings for our 
use and enjoyment. 


a. Reason itself shows that the origin of organisms cannot be 
otherwise explained than by divine action. For, if inorganic 
matter could generate organisms, such a fact would certainly 
come under our observation under some condition or other. But 
such is not the case; experience teaches that life is generated of 
life. Besides, it is inconceivable how any class of beings. could 
produce a higher species than itself, since, in the natural order 
of things, like produces like. 

b. As life cannot be developed from inorganic matter, so alse 
one form of life cannot be evolved from another ; animal life can- 
not be evolved from the vegetable, much less man from the brute 
animal. For, that which is not contained in the germ cannot be 
evolved from it. As life in general is produced from life, so ani- 
mal life from animal life. That man can descend only from map 
is self-evident. The theory that distinct species are produced 
from one single species of the same order is not supported, but 
refuted, by experience. Only races, never different species, are 
developed from a species. What Genesis relates of God’s imme- 
diate action in the production of the different species is in perfect 
harmony with reason and experience. 

c., As God produced living beings by animating matter already 
created, their production is not, strictly speaking, creation (93), 
Scripture implies as much in the words: “Let the earth bring 
forth the green herb... . And the earth brought forth living crea- 
tures, according to their kind” (Gen. i. 12, 21). The earth co- 
operated, inasmuch as it yielded the matter. 

d. According to the Mosaic narrative, on the first day God 
said: “Let there be light, and light was made. And He divided 
the light from darkness” (Gen. i. 3, 4). Whether by this light 
we are to understand a light dimly penetrating through the 
clouds from the sun, or light from a different source, is not de- 
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cided. On the second day “God made the firmament and divided 
the waters that were under the firmament from those that were 
above the firmament,” i.e., the clouds from the waters that were 
upon the earth. On the third day God brought forth the earth 
out of the waters that surrounded it and clothed it with vegeta- 
tion. It is not without reason that light and air, the necessary 
conditions for vegetation, were previously mentioned. The vege- 
table must have preceded the animal kingdom, since it is only 
upon organic matter that animals can live. On the fourth day 
God called forth to view the sun and other heavenly bodies. 
Whether they already existed or not is not evident from the text; 
for Moses here speaks of the heavénly bodies in their relation 
to the earth. On the fifth day God made the lower animals: 
fishes and birds. On the sixth day were made the higher animals 
and man. 

It is the opinion of some geologists who hold the six days to be 
longer periods of time (94) that organic nature came into exist- 
ence in the order given by Moses. The lowest stratum of the 
earth’s surface, they say, contains principally the remains of 
plants, the next fishes, the uppermost land-animals. Others be- 
lieve that the vegetable and animal kingdoms of which Moses 
speaks are of a much earlier period and quite different from 
those the remains of which are found in a fossilized condition. 
According to this view, Moses speaks only of the reconstruction 
of the earth from a chaotic state, hinted at in the words: “‘The 
earth was void and empty.” Others again maintain that Moses 
in his narrative would only classify the works of God without 
intending to imply that they were produced in the same order as 
narrated—plants, lower animals, higher animals. As long as 
the Church, however, has not pronounced on the matter, we are 
free to choose that explanation which, without contradicting the 
Scriptures, best accords with the results of science. For the rest, 
the results of geology are not of such a nature as to afford us 
sufficient light for the interpretation of the Scripture narrative. 


C. Man. 

106. Man was created by God. 

1. After the creation of the material world God proceeded 
to the chief work of visible creation as indicated by the 
words: “Let us make man to our own image and likeness, 
. . . And the Lord God formed man out of the slime of the 
earth and breathed into his face the breath of life’ (Gen. i. 
25). Of the creation of animals Scripture says simply : “God 
made the beasts of the earth according to their kind” (Gen. 
i. 5), but in man a distinction is made between the formation 
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of the body and its animation by the breath of life. The 
body is formed of the slime of the earth, the soul infused into 
it directly by God—created. 


Man is therefore created in a stricter sense than other living 
beings, which are only produced from matter. The soul of man 
is created in the strictest sense of the word, being produced out 
of nothing, independently of matter. This is not the case with the 
life*principle of plants and brute animals, which is produced in, 
and dependent. on, matter. Neither are our thoughts created, 
because they do not exist in themselves, but are inherent in the 
substance of the soul. Since, therefore, the souls of animals are 
in their existence dependent on matter, so they are also in their 
origin dependent upon the bodies which they animate. Animal 
souls are, therefore, in their creation dependent upon matter ; and, 
consequently, the human soul, being independent of matter in its 
existence, is independent also in its origin, or production—in the 
strictest sense created. 


2. God formed the body of Eve froma rib of Adam. This 
fact—for as such we are to consider it—was intended to in- 
culcate the duty of the husband to love his wife and of the 
wife to be submissive to her husband (1 Cor. xi. 8). That 
God created the soul of Eve from nothing follows from what 
has been said in regard to the origin of Adam’s soul. 


Man is, therefore, not the result of spontaneous evolution. The 
assumption that nature originally possessed the power to produce 
man 1s most unscientific. For natural science, which professes 
to take its data from facts, contradicts itself if it makes an 
assumption for which there is no evidence. Where are the facts 
to prove that man is, or could be, spontaneously developed from 
inorganic matter? Such an assumption is, moreover, irrational. 
For the cause must be proportioned to its effect; for what is not 
contained in the cause cannot be produced from it. How, then, 
can life be generated from what is inanimate (105)? How can 
a spiritual substance be produced from matter ? 

If we assume that the first man has developed from a brute 
animal, how comes it that nature has lost the power to produce 
men from beasts? Even the external structure which distin- 
guishes the ape from man has undergone no change in the course 
of ages, as may be seen from fossilized remains. Man is more 
elevated above the brute creation than the latter is above inorganic 
and organic matter; for the brute animal is altogether material, 
while the human soul is wholly independent of matter. There- 
fore, as it is impossible that matter produce animal life, so it is 
much more impossible that brute animal nature should produce 
man, endowed as he is with a spiritual soul. 
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107. The whole human race is descended from one 
man and one woman Adam and Eve. 


1. That there were no men upon earth before Adam and 
Eve is manifest from the whole context of the Bible narra- 
tive. God fitted out the earth, till then unpeopled, for man. 
Moreover, after describing the gradual completion and em- 
bellishment of the earth. Scripture says: “There was not a 
man to till the earth” (Gen. ii. 5). “And Adam called the 
name of his wife Eve, because she was the mother of all the 
living’ (Gen. i. 20). How Adam and Eve’s descendants 
gradually spread over the earth we learn from the same his- 
toric record. St. Paul teaches the same truth to the Athe- 
nians: “God hath made of one all mankind to dwell upon the 
face of the earth— Acts xvii. 26; ct. Wis. cx, 1). 

2. This truth is closely connected with the doctrine of 
original sin, which teaches that sin was transmitted by one 
man to all posterity, and with the dogma of the redemption 
of all mankind, who all had sinned in Adam. 


The descent of the whole human family from one man and one 
woman is a fact which can be proved with certainty only from 
divine revelation. But that all men form one species, that the 
different races are but one and the same species, may be dem- 
onstrated from reason. The test of species is the power of re- 
production and continued fecundity. Now, we find that inter- 
marriages between the most opposite races of man are indefinitely 
fruitful. Hence we must conclude that man forms but one species. 
Besides, the physical organization is essentially the same in all 
races. The differences, comparatively slight, are chiefly owing 
to climatic influences. These modifications being transmitted by 
heredity give rise to the so-called races. Moreover, philological 
researches point to the unity of the human species, inasmuch as 
they establish with strong probability the fact that the human 
race originally spoke one language; nor is it to be overlooked, 
finally, that the most ancient monuments point to Asia as the 
cradle of mankind. 


According to the Hebrew text of the Bible, with which the 
Latin Vulgate agrees, the period from the creation of man to the 
birth of Christ is about four thousand years; according to the 
Greek version of the Septuagint it is more than five thousand 
years. The chronologies of certain nations that claim a much 
greater antiquity deserve no credit, since they are proved to be 
utterly fabulous. The inaccuracy of Egyptian chronology in par- 
ticular has become more and more evident of late years. [f— 
what is very doubtful—traces of human beings have been found 
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in the lower strata of the earth’s surface, together with the re- 
mains of animals now extinct, it still remains to be proved that 
such species of animals had become extinct before the time 
assigned for the creation of man; and, furthermore, that such 
human remains have been naturally deposited there, and not, as 
may easily happen, especially in river-beds, brought there by 
some violent catastrophe or accidental cause. Neither the one 
nor the other can be proved. 


108. Man was created to God’s own image and likeness. 


This prerogative of man includes two things: first, a likeness 
to God in. His attributes, as two brothers may be said to be like 
each other; and, secondly, an image of God as of a prototype, or 
model, as a son may be said to be the likeness of his father. 

God made man to His own wmage and likeness by the 
fact that He endowed him with prerogatives which gave him 
a resemblance, however imperfect, to Himself. “Let us 
make man to our image and likeness, and let him have domin- 
ion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts, and the whole earth, and every creeping creature 
that moveth upon the earth” (Gen. 1. 26). Man is, there- 
fore, the image of God by the fact that he has dominion over 
this earth, as God has dominion over the whole universe. 
Now, this dominion presupposes certain intrinsic endow- 
ments in man; for he is made lord of the earth because he 
surpasses all visible creatures in excellence. 

Those prerogatives which render man the image of God and 
the ruler of the earth were of two kinds: natural and super- 


natural. Adam, our first parent, was, therefore, both the natural 
and the supernatural image and likeness of God. 


109. Man is the natural image and likeness of God in 
virtue of the natural endowments of his soul, i.e.—its 
spirituality, freedom and immortality. 


The natural gifts which constitute the natural image and like- 
ness of God are those that are given to man as part of his human 
nature. That is said to be natural which belongs to the integrity 
of nature, either as forming part of it, or resulting from it, or in 
some way due to it. Body and soul are essential parts of man’s 
nature; from the spiritual nature of the soul result intellect and 
free will; God’s preserving influence is due to the human soul; 
for God would contradict His own design if He withheld His 
preservation from it, since its nature demands immortality. Body 
and soul, free will, immortality, are, therefore, gifts of the nat- 
ural order, and constitute man’s natural likeness to God. This 
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likeness, however, is to be found chiefly in the soul, not in the 
body. 


I. Spirituality, freedom, and immortality render man like 
to God. 

1. The human soul, according to the teaching of revela- 
tion, is a spirit. (a) The spiritual nature of the soul may be 
inferred from its origin. It is not made of earth like the 
body, nor dependent upon matter like the souls of beasts 
(105) ; it is breathed into the body by God, i.e., immediately 
produced by God’s action independently of matter. More- 
over, the soul is expressly called a spirit, which returns “to 
God who hath given it” (Eccles. x1i.7). Now, by a spirit we 
understand a substance endowed with reason and free will, 
independent of matter. (b) The Lateran Creed expresses 
the belief of the Church in the spirituality of the soul when 
it teaches that “God created the spiritual and material world, 
and man consisting of spirit and body.” 

Now, in virtue of his spiritual soul man is a rational being, 
and as such the likeness of God, first of all, because he has 
dominion over the earth (108). What is the foundation of 
dominion in general? Reason; for reason alone makes one 
capable of disposing of a thing, since only a rational being 
knows how to direct a thing to an appointed end. But con- 
sidered even in itself the soul of man, by its rational and 
spiritual nature, comes nearer to God, who is a spirit, and 
reflects His essence more perfectly than any other terrestrial 
being *(cf.-S.2Aug. Serm. 44. ¢. 2). 

2. The freedom of the human will is manifest from the 
precept given by God to our first parents, and from the pun- 
ishment threatened them. Precept and punishment can be 
imposed only upon free agents. The frequent warnings of 
God to men are but as many evidences of man’s free will. 
“God made man. from the beginning, and left him in the 
hands of his own-counsel. He added His commandments 
and precepts. . . . He hath set water and fire before thee; 
stretch forth thy hand to which thou wilt. Before man is 
life and death; good and evil; that which he shall choose 
‘shall be given him” (Ecclus. xv. i4-18). But in his present 
state man 1s also free; for in his present state also command- 
ments and precepts are enjoined on him. 
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Free will constitutes man the image of God. It is not 
knowledge alone, but also the power of free choice, that 
makes him capable of dominion over God’s visible creatures ; 
for it is the power of free disposal of a thing to a freely 
chosen end that makes one master of it. Moreover, free will, 
like reason, elevates man above the brute animal, and thus 
brings him nearer to the perfection of God, who is free in all 
His external actions. 


3. The human soul is immortal. For while the body of 
man returns to the earth, the spirit returns to God, who gave 
it (Eccles. xii. 7). All those passages of Scripture which 
hold out to us an eternal reward or punishment testify to the 
immortality of the soul. This is one of the fundamental 
truths upon which religion in general, and Christianity in 
particular, is based. For, what would religion be without the 
belief in an eternal retribution? If{ there were no eternal 
life, the incarnation of the Son of God, to redeem us from 
eternal damnation and make us partakers of eternal happi- 
ness, would be meaningless. The Church, which in its creeds 
always professed its belief in the life everlasting, in the Fifth 
Lateran Council solemnly condemned those who assert that 
the human soul is mortal. 


The immortality of the soul is another trait of man’s like- 
ness to God. It is no small prerogrative of man that while 
all other living beings on this earth pass away the human 
soul alone lives forever, and thus resembles its creator. 


II. Spirituality, freedom, and immortality are natural en- 
dowments, and therefore constitute man the natural image 
of God. They. are natural endowments because they belong 
to the nature of man and are inseparable from it. While 
Scripture teaches, on the one hand, that man by his fall lost 
certain of his gifts, it assures us, on the other hand, that these 
natural endowments remained to him after his fall (112, 
114). It distinguishes, therefore, between the gifts conferred 
on man, and indicates that thcse which remained are not of 
the supernatural order. Apart from revelation, however, it 
is easy to prove that the aforesaid prerogatives essentially 


belong to rational nature, and, consequently, that they are 
natural gifts. 
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1. The human soul 1s a spirit, i.e., a simple substance, indepen- 
dent of matter. 

a. That the human soul is a substance is manifest from the 
consciousness which each individual has that one permanent sub- 
ject underlies all the various acts of his mind and will. Such a 
permanent subject, maintaining its identity under diverse changes 
and modifications, is called a substance. Without this unity of 
subject in the various impressions memory and reason could not 
exist. 

b. The human soul is a simple substance, i.e., unextended, in- 
divisible, without composition of parts. We are conscious of our 
thoughts, judgments, and volitions, and express this conscious- 
ness by saying: I think, I judge, I will. Now, if the soul were 
not simple, these acts would proceed from, and be received in, 
different parts of it; so that we would not be one, but many, 
thinking, judging, and wishing subjects. But that is contrary to 
experience, which testifies the greatest unity in the subject of 
the inward acts of our souls. 

c. The soul is a spiritual substance, i.e., is independent of mat- 
ter. We learn the nature of a being from its acts. For acts are, 
as it were, the product or effect of being, and cannot be more 
perfect than the being itself. If we prove that the soul of man 
performs spiritual acts transcending the power of the sense, we 
thereby prove that its nature is spiritual. Now, the soul per- 
forms these spiritual acts when it conceives things purely spiri- 
tual. Thus, for instance, spirit, eternity, God, is something alto- 
gether beyond the perception of the senses. Again, the soul per- 
forms a spiritual act when it conceives material things; for it 
conceives the material in an immaterial way; it conceives it from 
a supersensuous aspect, raises it to an immaterial state of being; 
for.it abstracts from material and individual things the universal, 
which does not exist as such in the things themselves. It con- 
ceives the essence of things without those qualities which come 
under the senses. It conceives in things the hidden substance 
underlying the sensible properties; in short, by its whole manner 
of acting the mind proves itself to be superior to the senses. The 
soul, moreover, performs spiritual acts by the will. For the will 
loves that which is spiritual, e.g., virtue, eternal happiness, God 
Himself, which are not objects of sense. 

Besides the purely spiritual acts, the soul is also endowed with 
sensitive perception and sensitive appetite, which reside in ma- 
terial organs, and which can reach only material objects. To the 
latter belongs the imagination, whose organ is the brain, and 
whose activity must as a necessary condition continually accom- 
pany the operations of the intellect. Hence it happens that a 
derangement of the brain interferes with the functions of the 
mind, though the latter itself and its product, thought, are in- 
organic, or spiritual. 
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d. In man the same rational soul is the principle of the differ- 
ent vital functions: of the intellectual or spiritual, which we have 
in common. with pure spirits; and of the sensitive, which we have 
in common with irrational animals; and of the vegetative, which 
we have in common with plants. We distinguish three kinds of 
life: vegetative, whose functions are nutrition, growth, and re- 
production; sensitive, whose functions are sensitive perception, 
appetite, and locomotion; intellectual, to which belong the func- 
tions of supersensuous cognition and volition. There are, accord- 
ingly, three kinds of life-principles, or souls: the vegetative in 
plants, the sensitive in brute animals, and the intellectual in man. 
The intellectual soul in man, however, performs all the three 
species of vital functions, as is manifest from the unity of con- 
sciousness; for one and the same subject within us is conscious 
of thought, sensation, and other sensitive and vegetative func- 
tions, which would not be the case if those various operations 
proceded from distinct principles. Hence man has been rightly 
defined as a rational animal, as being endowed with a rational 
soul animating a sensitive body (ci. S. Aug. de civ. Dei, v. ae 


Hence we see that man is composed of two distinct elements: 
one material (body), the other spiritual (soul), both constituting 
one complete substance (man). The active, determining, differ- 
entiating element is the soul, which gives activity, form, and 
species to man. Hence the soul is called the substantial form of 
the body, since by its immediate and substantial union with the 
body it constitutes it a true human body. That the rational souP 
of man is the form of the body is a dogma defined by the Council 
of Vienne. It is, therefore, no mere philosophical question, as is 
evident also from its intimate connection with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, or the true humanity of Christ. Therefore the 
Church was justified in defining it. 

2. The soul of man is naturally endowed with free will. Free- 
dom is an outcome of the spiritual nature of the soul. As the 
mind does not necessarily conceive things as they present them- 
selves to the senses, but may regard them in various relations, 
which transcend the power of sense, so volition is not dependent 
on sensitive impressions. The will may, therefore, choose or 
reject an object for various reasons, since the intellect may re- 
gard it under different aspects as profitable, hurtful, etc. More- 
over, the freedom of the human will is not only an evident inter- 
nal fact, of which every human being is conscious, but it is also 
the groundwork of all morality, and the basis of all civil and 
social life. 


3. The human soul is of its nature immortal, and as such will 
be eternally preserved by God. 


_ a. A being is by its nature immortal which does not contain in 
itself any cause of dissolution or decay, and which, cannot be de- 
prived of life by any natural power. The human soul is immor- 
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tal if it cannot, either directly of its own nature or indvrectly vy 
the dissolution of the body, be deprived of its existence. 

(1) The soul cannot be deprived of existence directly. The 
direct destruction of a substance by natural means can take place 
only by dissolution, by disintegration of its parts. But the human 
soul is simple, it does not consist of parts. Therefore it cannot 
be dissolved into parts. Neither can it be annihilated as long as 
God wishes to preserve it. Hence it cannot be directly deprived 
of existence. 

(2) Nor can the soul be deprived of existence indirectly, i.e., 
by separation from the body. For, as a spiritual substance it is 
independent of the body in its existence and its proper activity, 
and can, therefore, continue to perform its essential functions 
even after the dissolution of the body. While the animal soul, 
which is altogether dependent on the body, by the destruction of 
the body loses its activity, the human soul, being independent of 
the body, remains essentially the same, losing only the use of 
those faculties which cannot act without the aid of organs, but 
retaining the spiritual faculties of thought and free choice, which 
are independent of organs. The necessity of the external co- 
operation of the organic faculties in intellectual cognition, which 
now exists, owing to the union of soul and body, will cease to 
exist in the state of separation. The separated soul will act after 
the manner of pure spirits. 


b. God will eternally preserve the soul in existence. 


(1) God would contradict Himself if He deprived of existence 
that soul which He created for immortality. But God, as we 
have shown, created the human soul for eternity, since of its 
nature it can continue to exist forever and fulfil the end of its 
existence by the exercise of its spiritual functions. Therefore 
God will not annihilate the human soul, but preserve it forever. 


(2) God, the supreme lawgiver, must have given a sufficient 
sanction to the natural law by duly rewarding good and punishing 
evil. But in this life there are not sufficient rewards and punish- 
ments to secure the observance of the moral law; for remorse of 
conscience, which might be considered a punishment for crime, 
chastises only the criminal who fears future punishment. There- 
fore a future life must exist in which virtue receives its reward 
and vice its punishment. And this future life must be everlasting, 
for only the hope of an eternal recompense or the fear of an 
eternal punishment is a sufficient motive to counteract the present 
allurements of sin. 


(3) The firm conviction of the immortality of the soul, and of 
an eternal retribution, is to be found not only among the. Jews, 
who walked in the light of revelation, but even among pagan 
nations. Whether we look upon this universal belief as a trace 
of revelation or not, yet it is evident that it could not have taken 
such deep root in all mankind if it had not found a strong support 
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in rational nature, which naturally yearns for immortality, and 
conceives God as an eternal and just judge. 


110. Man was at the same time, in virtue of his super- 
natural gifts, created to the supernatural image and like- 
ness of God. 


We call that supernatural which exceeds the powers and the 
exigence of nature. A gift may be supernatural in two ways: 
either in the manner in which it is given (quoad modum), or in 
its substance (quoad substantiam). A natural gift which is 
bestowed in a supernatural way is supernatural only in manner. 
Health, for instance, is in itself something natural, but it becomes 
supernatural in manner if it is miraculously preserved or restored. 
Sanctifying grace and the beatific viston are supernatural in sub- 
stance, as simply transcending nature.. What is supernatural in 
substance may be either relatively or absolutely supernatural. 
Relatively supernatural is that which transcends the capacity or 
exigence only of certain creatures. Thus immortality is super- 
natural to man, but not to angels. Absolutely supernatural is that 
which exceeds the power and exigence of all nature. Such is the 
contemplation of God face to face and sanctifying grace, since 
these gifts raise man to a higher order surpassing all natural 
power. All other gifts which do not appertain to man’s nature 
and are nowise due to it—for instance, the immortality of the 
body, immunity from concupiscence, divinely infused knowledge 
—would not raise him above the whole order of nature. They 
are, therefore, called preternatural gifts. 


I. God conferred upon our first parents supernatural gifts. 

1. He adorned them with sanctifying grace, and with the 
virtues of faith, hope, charity, ete., which are infused into 
the soul with sanctifying grace. 

a. The passage, ‘Let us make man to our own image and 
likeness” (Gen. i. 26), is interpreted by the fathers to refer 
to the supernatural as well as the natural image and likeness 
of God. Again we read: “Only this I have found that God 
made man right; and he hath entangled himself with an in- 
finity of questions” (Eccles. vii. 30). Here Scripture calls 
man right in the sense in which the saints are generally called 
right or just; for speaking of the justice of the saints, which 
consists in sanctifying grace, it makes use of the same ex- 
pression with which it here characterizes the original con- 
dition of the first man. 

b. Christ is represented in Scripture as the restorer of the 
primitive order lost by sin, as the regainer of the inheritance 
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lost by our first parent (Rom. v. 18). But what Christ re- 
gained and restored to us, as Scripture repeatedly teaches (cf. 
Eph. i. 3-8; Rom. viii. 17), was sanctifying grace. There- 
fore man was originally adorned with sanctifying grace. 

c. It is the constant tradition of the Church that our first 
parent Adam was endowed with sanctifying grace. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. v. can. 1) as well as the Second 
Council of Orange (A.D. 529) defined this truth in the clear- 
est terms. 

2. In the gift of sanctifying grace was included man’s des- 
tination for the beatific vision. For, if Christ is the restorer 
of original grace lost through Adam, and if that restora- 
tion includes the right to the beatific vision, it follows that 
the same supernatural gift was connected with original justice 
conferred on our first parents. But Scripture tells us in 
the plainest terms that man’s right to the beatific vision is 
connected with that grace which Christ has merited for us. 

“Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called, and should be, the sons of 
God. . . . We are now the sons of God, and it hath not yet 
appeared what we shall be. We know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like to Him, because we shall see Him as 
Hews 24 1 John at 152). 

3. Other supernatural gifts connected with sanctifying 
grace, and perfecting God’s likeness in man, were at the 
same time conferred upon our first parents. 

_a. Their minds were endowed with extraordinary knowl- 
edge. God “gave them counsel and a tongue, . . . and He 
filled them with the knowledge of understanding. He created 
in them the science of the spirit. He filled their heart with 
wisdom, and showed them both good and evil” (Ecclus. xvii. 
5,6). This knowledge which was given to them related both 
to natural and supernatural things. Adam gave proof of 
natural knowledge by giving to the creatures the names cor- 
responding to their nature; he gave proof of supernatural 
knowledge when, as the Council of Trent says (Sess. xxiv. de 
mat.), at the inspiration of the Hloly Ghost, he declared the 
indissolubility of marriage, saying: “Therefore shall a man 


leave father and mother and cling to his wife” (Gen. ii. 23, 
24). | 
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b. Their will possessed such power over their sensual appe- 
tite that they were wholly exempt from concupiscence, 1.., 
free from inordinate passions, and from the rebellion of the 
flesh against the spirit. “They were both naked, and were not 
ashamed” (Gen. ii. 25). For, as St. Augustine remarks (de 
pecc. merit. et remiss, 11. c. 22), “the order of justice effected 
that as the soul obeyed God so the body obeyed the soul and 
submitted to it without opposition.”” The sdme truth fol- 
lows from the teaching of the Council of Trent (Sess. v. can. 
5), that concupiscence is the product of sin. 

c. In regard to the body our first parents were wnmortal. 
“God created man incorruptible, but by the envy of the devil 
death came into the world” (Wis. ii. 23, 24). “The body, 
indeed, is dead because of sin” (Rom. vit. 10). Hence the 
Council of Trent (ib. can. 1) teaches that Adam “by his dis- 
obedience incurred death.” Though the body naturally tends 
to dissolution and death, if man had persevered in the state 
of innocence God would have preserved his vitality, pro- 
tected him from outward dangers, and, finally, transferred 
him to everlasting bliss, without his having tasted death. This 
immortality was, nevertheless, as St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. 
xv. 45), less perfect than that promised to the blessed in 
heaven ; for, while the glorified bodies will need no nutriment, 
our first parents were to nourish themselves from the fruits 
of the earth. 

d. Our first parents were exempt from sufferings. As they 
were exempt from death so they were also free from all those 
ills that lead to death. Therefore the many evils which now 
afflict humanity, though resulting from the nature of the 
body, are so many consequences and punishments of sin; for 
it was by the disobedience of our first parent that this state 
of happiness was lost to posterity (Trid. Sess. v. can. 2). To 
this state of external happiness belonged, besides the blissful 
abode in Paradise, the perfect dominion over nature and all 
its living creatures. 

II. Those gifts bestowed on our first parents were super- 


natural and, therefore, constituted their supernatural likeness 
to God. 


All those prerogatives of our first parents taken collectively are 
called original justice. While we may consider sanctifying grace 
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i 
as the source of exemption from concupiscence, and immunity 
from death, that superior knowledge vouchsafed to Adam may be 
regarded as conferred on him by a special dispensation as the 
head and educator of the human race. re 


That these prerogatives were supernatural is»manifest 
from their relation to human nature as well as from the 
teaching of the Church. 


1. By sanctifying grace, according to the teaching of St. 
Paul, we are made the adopted sons of God (Gal. iv. 5). It, 
therefore, confers on us rights which naturally do not belong 
to us. The right to a future happiness consisting in the bea- 
tific vision is the result of this adoption. Now, this adoption 
being a gift far exceeding the claims of nature, the beatific 
vision, that happiness resulting from it, is also a supernatural 
eift (cf. 3, 7, 102). 

2. The exemption from concupiscence is not grounded in 
nature, nor in any way due to nature. For, as every faculty 
naturally tends to its peculiar object, the sensitive faculties 
seek their own sensual enjoyment and thus give rise to a con- 
flict with reason; for man, endowed as he is with free will, 
can lawfully allow them only those enjoyments which reason 
and the moral law approve. It was no small boon to man that 
he was exempt from the rebellion of the flesh against the 
spirit; for although the first involuntary sensual motions are 
of themselves not sinful, yet they are irksome and dangerous; © 
and without the dominion of reason man does not possess per- 
fect harmony within him. By a laborious struggle he can 
now, with God’s assistance, restore the lost harmony. Since, 
therefore, God gave to man the means of restoring harmony 
between reason and sense, that is, free will, He has in a cer- 
tain measure restored to him that harmony itself, as far as 
human nature can claim it. Consequently, we cannot say 
that exemption from the rebellion of the flesh as possessed 
by our first parents, is due to man’s nature. All that man can 
claim is the power to restore the original order by the domin- 
ion of free will. The same may be said in regard to that 
superior knowledge granted to our first parents; for if God 
left man to his own natural powers also in this regard, “He 
would not,” as St. Augustine (Retract. 1. 3. 9, n. 6) teaches, 
“therefore deserve blame, but praise.” 
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3. The immortality of the body was a supernatural gift. 
Death, with its accompanying sufferings, is the result of man’s 
nature, which neither God’s goodness nor His wisdom re- 
quired that He should avert from His creature: not His 
goodness, for this attribute does not oblige God to bestow 
all possible benefits on man; not His wisdom, for His wis- 
dom only requires that He give His creatures the necessary 
means to attain to their end. But man could gain his end 
without the gift of immortality. 


Hence it follows that God could have created man in a purely 
natural state (in statu nature pure), i.e., without sanctifying 
grace, without a supernatural end, and without those supernatural 
gifts which He bestowed on our first parents. In this case God 
would have given man the means necessary to attain to his end; 
but these means, and the end itself, would have been in that case 
of the natural order. Death and sufferings, which are now the 
punishments of sin, would have been merely natural consequences. 
In like manner, the struggle resulting from the rebellion of the 
senses against reason would exist. But in any case, the external 
difficulties coming from the assaults of the evil one would not be 
so great as at present; for, after the fall Satan acts the part of 
a victor towards the vanquished. We may also reasonably sup- 
pose that in the natural state God would render it comparatively 
easy for man to attain to his end by abundant external help, by 
a bountiful providence in the government of the world, as wel} 
as in the guidance of individuals. In this supposition a super- 
natural revelation of the truths of natural religion would not be 
morally necessary, since man’s external difficulties, as we sup- 
pose, would be less, and his external helps more abundant. Hence 
the Church condemned the proposition: “God could not have 
created.man from the beginning as he is born at present [i.e., 
bereft of all supernatural gifts].” 


111. Adam was destined to be the father of the human 
race not only according to the flesh, but also according 
to the spirit. 


Adam received the supernatural gifts comprised in original 
justice (110), particularly sanctifying grace, not only for him- 
self, but also for all his descendants. This is true of Adam alone 
as the head and representative of the human race; not of Eve, 
though she, too, possessed the same gifts. 

1. This is intimated in the words: “Increase, and multiply, 
and fill the earth, and subdue it; and rule . . . over the whole 
earth” (Gen. i. 28). Here God confers on man that sover- 
eign dominion which was the result of his supernatural eleva- 
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tion (110). If this dominion is to continue in Adam’s de- 
scendants, so also its cause, or source—man’s supernatural 
likeness to God—is to be transmitted. Moreover, Scripture 
represents Christ as the new Adam, who imparts to His 
spiritual posterity the inheritance of His justice, in the same 
way as the first Adam was destined to bequeath to his de- 
scendants the spiritual goods entrusted to him (Rom. v. 
16-19). 

2. This is the express teaching of the Church. The Second 
Council of Orange (can. 19), says that human nature, that is, 
the human race, “had received salvation in Adam.’ The 
Council of Trent (Sess. v. can. 2), declares that Adam “lost 
the sanctity and justice received, not only for himself, but 
also for us.” But he could not have lost it for us, if he had 
not also received it for us. 

Adam was, therefore, destined to be the father of the human 
race spiritually as well as physically, being the mediator through 
whom God intended to confer His spiritual favors on man. His 
descendants were to inherit their natural gifts by descent from 
him, but sanctifying grace and the mastery over the passions 
were to be directly infused by God Himself into the soul. While 
Adam, as the head and educator of the human race, received an 
extensive infused knowledge at his creation, his descendants 
would in all probability be left to acquire their knowledge by 
observation and instruction (S. Thom. 1. q. 100, a. 1; 101, a. 1). 
Finally, immortality would be ensured to all by a supernatural 
preservation of their natural vitality, and by a special divine 
providence (S. Thom. 1. q. 97, a. 4). 

The wisdom and goodness of God is especially manifested in 
the fact that He made man himself the mediator through whom 
His supernatural gifts were to be transmitted to the human race. 
Thus a wonderful harmony was established between the natural 
and the supernatural order, and man was made the dispenser of 
supernatural grace to man. 

112. Our first parents, being subjected to a probation, 
transgressed the divine command, and thus incurred the 
severest penalties. 

1. Like the angels (102), so also our first parents were 
subjected to a trial. Since God from mere benevolence had 
given such gifts and graces to our first parents, He was free 
to make their continuation and transmission to posterity de- 
pendent on certain conditions. The probation chosen by God 
was obedience to His command not to eat of the fruit of a 
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certain tree (Gen. ii.17). If it pleased God in His wisdom 
that mankind should inherit the graces He had destined for 
them by their descent from Adam, it is no less in keeping 
with His wisdom to make the actual transmission of these 
gifts dependent on the obedience of the head of our race. 

If Adam had not sinned and lost the gifts destined for his de- 
scendants, yet each individual would have to undergo a like trial, 


and would thus be exposed to the danger of losing the graces 
received (S. Thom. I. q. 100, a. 2). 


2. Our first parents transgressed God’s command, and 
thereby committed a sin that was all the more grievous be- 
cause, considering the abundance of gifts and graces imparted 
to them, they could easily have obeyed the divine precept. 
They were not swayed by immoderate passions, but sinned 
with full deliberation, notwithstanding the greatness of God’s 
favors and the severity of His menaces. 

3. The consequences of the transgression for our first par- 
ents themselves were manifold (Trid. Sess. v. can. 1.). 

a. They lost the supernatural gifts: (1) sanctifying grace, 
and with it the supernatural life of the soul, and the super- 
natural likeness to God. For it is sanctifying grace that 
makes man the friend and child of God, while sin deprives 
him of the divine friendship and sonship, and, consequently, 
of sanctifying grace, which is inseparable from it. Spiritual 
death took the place of the spiritual, supernatural life of 
grace; divine wrath took the place of the friendship of God; 
and the slavery of Satin succeeded the adoption of the chil- 
dren of God. (2) They lost those preternatural gifts which 
resulted from sanctifying grace: dominion over the passions, 
immortality of the body. Sickness and sufferings, the fore- 
runners of death, ensued. 

b. The loss of the supernatural gifts produced the most 
baneful effects upon the natural faculties and the external 
conditions of our first parents. (1) Since original justice no 
longer centrolled the functions of their soul, their under- 
standing was darkened and their will weakened. (2) Driven 
out of Paradise, they were forced to till the earth in the 
sweat of thew brow. (3) Nature no longer willingly sub- 
mitted to their sway; they became sensible of the discom- 
forts that awaited them now that they no longer enjoyed the 
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special protection of God; the very thistles and thorns which 
the earth brought forth even before man’s fall became an in- 
strument for man’s punishment. 

c. The future punishments which our first parents incurred 
were twofold. Having turned away from God, their last end, 
they incurred the pain of loss, or banishment from the pres- 
ence of God; having turned to God’s creatures, they incurred 
likewise the pain of sense; having, like Satan, rebelled against 
God, they incurred, like him, the eternal pains of hell. 


113. Adam’s sin has been inherited by all his pos- 
terity. 

1. This dogma is manifest from the teaching of the Apos- 
tle: “As by one man sin entered into this world, and by sin 
death, and so death passed upon all men im whom all have 
sinned. . . . Therefore as by the offence of one unto all men 
to condemnation: so also by the justice of one unto all men to 
justification of life. For as by the disobedience of one man 
many were made sinners: so also by the obedience of one 
many shall be made just” (Rom. v. 12, 18, 19). 

Here there is question of a true sin, which is inherent in each 
individual. For all are under condemnation. But no one is con- 
demned unless he is a sinner in the true sense of the word, i.e., 
under the guilt of sin. This sin is further contrasted with the 
justification through Christ. But justification is something real, 
intrinsic, and inherent in the individual; therefore this sin is a 
real and true sin clinging to all men. There is, furthermore, 
question of a sin inherited by all, not of a personal sin. For all 
who are subject to death, also children, are subject to this sin. 
But children are incapable of personal sin; consequently, they are 
sinners inasmuch as they have inherited the sin of Adam. Again, 
Christ redeemed all, also children; therefore they, too, have 
sinned in Adam, and that only inasmuch as they inherited the 
sin of Adam, not by the evil example of Adam; for infant chil- 
dren are incapable of taking scandal. (Eph. ii. 3; Ps. 1. 7). 

2. That all men sinned in Adam was the constant teaching 
of the Church. It always considered baptism, which, ac- 
cording to its professions of faith, is conferred for the remuis- 
sion of sins, as necessary even for infants in order to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. By this belief it implies that chil- 
dren also are under the curse of sin. All those sects that fell 
away from the Church in the early ages have preserved this 
doctrine ; which fact of itself is sufficient to prove that this 
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belief prevailed in the Church from the beginning. Even 
Pelagius (in the first century), who denied the existence of 
original sin, was so convinced of the universal belief of the 
Church in this doctrine that at first he ventured to oppose 
it only in secret. The Council of Trent (Sess. v. can. 2) in 
its definition of this article of faith only reiterates the numer- 


ous decrees of synods and papal utterances issued against 
Pelagius. 

3. In regard to the nature of original sin we must, above 
all, adhere to the Church’s definitions. According to these | 
original sin is the death of the soul, and is inherent in each in- 
dividual as his own (Trid. ib. can. 3). But by the grace of 
Jesus Christ, conferred in baptism, its entire guilt is taken 
away, and all that is truly sin is remitted and cancelled, not 
merely not imputed (ib. can. 5). 


a. Hence follows the erroneousness of various opinions put for- 
ward in regard to the nature of original sin. (1) Original sin 
does not consist in concupiscence, as the so-called reformers of 
the sixteenth century asserted. For concupiscence remains also 
in those who are baptized, even in the saints (Rom. vii. 23); 
whereas, as the Council of Trent teaches, original sin is entirely 
remitted by baptism, and the soul is born again and thoroughly 
renewed. (2) Nor does original sin consist in the disharmony 
between reason and sense, which we have inherited from Adam. 
For baptism, which entirely cleanses us from original sin, does 
not restore this harmony. Nor does that holiness which is re- 
stored to us by baptism consist in harmony between reason and 
sense. Therefore original sin does not consist in the disturbance 
of that harmony. . (3) It does not consist in the death of the 
body, nor in corporal affliction, nor in any kind of bodily dis- 
order. For baptism does not take away any of these. St. Paul 
(Rom. v.), moreover, actually distinguishes between death and 
sin. (4) Original sin is not the mere external imputation of the 
personal sin of Adam as ours inasmuch as God regards it as such. 
For, according to the teaching of the Council of Trent original 
sin is something intrinsically inherent in man, as is the justifica- 
tion by which the sinner is sanctified: it is the death of the soul in 
the same manner as sanctifying grace is its spiritual life. 

b. According to the teaching of approved divines original sin 
is the state of aversion from God, our supernatural end, which by 
the sin of Adam has been inherited by all his descendants; or, 
what comes to the same, it'is the privation of sanctifying grace 
brought upon Adam’s descendants by his disobedience. We may 
therefore consider sin in two different phases—as an act and as a 
state. As an act sin may be the work of an instant; but the state 
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resulting from the act is permanent; and so long as a man per- 
severes in this state he is a sinner. His state is one of aversion 
from God, and can be changed only by sanctifying grace. Adam 
by his disobedience turned away from God, his natural and super- 
natural end. The state resulting from this act, inasmuch as it 
was an aversion from God as man’s supernatural end, has, there- 
fore, become our state, since Adam, as the medium of salvation, 
received sanctifying grace, not only for himself, but also for us 
(111) ; therefore as our head he lost this supernatural life also 
for us. 

This explanation comprises all the essential elements of sin: 
aversion from God, or the privation of sanctifying grace, and that 
gwilt which constitutes the state of sin. Hence we can under- 
stand why, if God had created him without sanctifying grace, 
man’s state would not have been a state of sin. It became a state 
of sin by its relation to the sin of our first parent. For the same 
reason our souls at present are not created precisely as under the 
curse of sin. They are created, it is true, without sanctifying 
grace. But it is only by their union with the body, which, how- 
ever, takes place at the moment of creation, that they become the 
souls of the children of Adam, and, consequently, of sinners. Thus 
the state of privation of sanctifying grace, in which we enter this 
world, is a state of sin; for in the person of Adam we have for- 
feited that grace which God intended we should possess. 


114. The effects of original sin extend to the natural 
as well as to the supernatural prerogatives of man. 

I. Original sin effaced the supernatural image of God in 
the descendants of Adam. 

1. By original sin they lost the adoption of the children of 
God conferred in sanctifying grace. The loss of sanctifying 
grace itself, though it may be considered as constituting the 
essence of sin, is itself a consequence of sin. Inasmuch as 
God withdraws sanctifying grace from man, it is a punish- 
ment for sin; inasmuch as man, by the will of Adam, his 
spiritual head, lost this gift and thus turned away from his 
supernatural end, and continues in this state, the privation of 
sanctifying grace constitutes habitual sin. 

2. The children of Adam also lost the right to supernatural 
bliss, connected with sanctifying grace: “Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’? (John iii. 5). Hence the descend- 
ants of Adam are in a state of condemnation (Rom. v. 16). 
For exclusion from supernatural happiness—the beatific vis- 
ion—as a consequence of original sin is a real condemnation 
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or punishment ; whereas inthe state of pure nature it would 
be only man’s natural condition. 

There is no evidence that the pain of sense, or positive punish- 
ment, is connected with this exclusion from supernatural happi- 
ness for such as have not committed personal sins. The contary 
opinion is held by approved divines as the more probable, because 
original sin as inherited by the descendants of Adam consists only 
in the aversion from God without the conversion to His creatures. 

3. The descendants of Adam lost also their preternatural 
gifts—exemption from concupiscence and immortality—and 
became subject to the rebellion of the flesh against the spirit, 
to death and its attendant trials and sufferings. “The imagina- 
tion and thought of man’s heart are prone to evil from his 
youth” (Gen. viii. 21). Concupiscence and death may be 
justly regarded as penalties, because they are the results of 
original sin, 

II. Though original sin did not efface, yet it impaired, the 
natural image of God in man; it weakened his faculties not in 
their intrinsic nature, but inasmuch as it deprived them of 
that supernatural justice by which they were to be shielded 
and directed. 

1. Original sin obscured man’s understanding; for the in- 
ordinate passions impede the free use of reason and lead it to 
mistake falsehood for truth and evil for good. 

2. It weakened man’s will, Errors of judgment also mis- 
lead the will. Moreover, its freedom of choice is hindered by 
those inordinate passions which violently: draw men to earthly 
and perishable things. 


Original sin, however, neither extinguished the light of reason 
nor destroyed the freedom of the human will, as has been shown 
(109) in connection with man’s natural likeness to God (cf. 
Trid. Sess. vi. can. 5). Nor is man’s understanding in a state of 
total darkness in regard to the truths of religion; for how could 
it arrive at the knowledge of the existence of God and of the 
general principles of morality, if it were altogether blind in 
religious matters? That human reason is capable of knowing 
some religious truths is beyond all doubt (73). 


D. The different Orders of Creation in their Relation to 
one Another. 
115. The material world is destined for the use of man. 


1. God made the earth with all its living creatures subser- 
vient to man. “Fill the earth and subdue it” (Gen. i. 28). 
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* If, man had persevered in the state of innocence, he would 
have exercised a more complete dominion over the earth; yet 
even after his fall the earth is his possession (Gen. ix. 1-3). 
But the heavenly bodies also were created for the use of man. 
For God made the sun and the moon “to shine upon the 
earth, and to rule the day and night” (Gen. 1. 17, 18). 


2. Besides, it is befitting God’s wisdom to make the lower 
order subject to the higher, and, consequently, irrational cre- 
ation subject to His rational creatures as a means to their 
greater perfection. Organic completes inorganic nature; the 
animal completes the vegetable world; in short, the inferior 
everywhere subserves as a means of perfection to the su- 
perior. Man, however, is not a merely sensitive, but a ra- 
tional being, having a higher spiritual end; and his perfec- 
tion in this life essentially fits him for the attainment of that 
higher end. If there is harmony in the works of God, then, 
irrational creatures must be subservient to man in the at- 
tainment of his last end. 


If we consider the spiritual element in man, we can understand 
why God created the universe with its variety of living beings, 
and the heavenly bodies scattered throughout space, for his sake. 
For things are not to be esteemed according to their number, 
extent, or magnitude, but according to their nature and intrinsic 
value. There can be no, doubt, therefore, that one single man, 
viewed in his spiritual and supernatural nature, is more perfect 
than the whole material universe taken together. Hence it fol- 
lows that divine wisdom, which assigns to all things, their proper 
places, could justly make the whole universe subordinate to man 
as the lower order to the higher. 


3. God in the creation of the material world intended that 
end which is inseparable from it. Now, the material world 
is actually subservient to man; for it not only furnishes him 
with the necessary means of subsistence, but also affords 
him facilities towards the attainment of his last end. For 
all creatures are to man so many manifestations of the divine 
perfections, and thus enable him to know and to love his 
creator. For who should know and praise God’s perfections 
as manifested in creation if not man, who, on the one hand, 
is endowed with intelligence, and, on the other, by means 
of his outward senses, enters into living communion with the 
material world? 
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Means of knowing and praising the power and wisdom of the - 
Creator are afforded us also by those material creatures which 
stand in no immediate relation to us, and almost escape our notice; 
such as the distant fixed stars and the myriads of microscopic 
organisms in nature. 


The question may fitly be moved here whether God wished that 
His rational creatures should possess the goods of this earth, and 
particularly the earth itself, or any part of it, as private property. 
In answer to this question we may say in general that God orig- 
inally gave the earth to the human race as conimon property, but 
without any prohibition to divide 1t; nay, with the intention that 
it should be divided whenever such division should appear neces- 
sary or reasonable. 


(1) The earth is shown to be common property: (a) by the 
words, “Increase and multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue it 
and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
all living creatures that move upon the earth” (Gen. i. 28). Here 
God addresses Himself to our first parents evidently as the rep- 
resentatives of the whole human race. (0) This appears also 
from the equality of human nature in all individuals; whence it 
follows that all have the same right to God’s creatures, and can 
exercise that right as long as it does not conflict with the right of 
another. Thus is to be understood the principle common among 
theologians: Jure nature omnia sunt communia. 


(2) The earth was not so given to the human race in common, 
however, that it was always to remain common property. (a) No 
such condition is put by the Creator, nor does such condition fol- 
low from the nature of the case. (0b) A division of the earth is 
possible, while it is utterly impossible that the earth should always 
remain, in the strict sense of the word, common property; for 
when mankind separated into different races and migrated into 
various parts of the earth a division of the earth naturally fol- 
lowed. The inhabitants and possessors of Asia could not simul- 
taneously be the inhabitants and possessors of Europe and Amer- 
ica; nor could the inhabitants of Europe and America be con- 
sidered unjust for occupying those parts in which they settled. 

(3) In delivering the earth to mankind as common property 
God gave also the right of dividing it and converting it into 
private property, according as circumstances required. This fact 
follows (a) from the absence of a natural or positive law pro- 
hibiting such division. A prohibition would certainly exist if by 
the division of the earth, and its conversion into private property, 
it would cease to fulfil its purpose; that is, to afford man nourish- 
ment. That it does not cease to fulfil this end is manifest. 
(6) The right of dividing the earth and converting it into pri- 
vate property follows still more evidently from the perfect domin~ 
ion given to man over it. Man would have but an imperfect 
dominion over the earth if he could not dispose of it as circum- 
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stances demanded. The earth is man’s dwelling-place. He can, 
therefore, if he thinks it proper, divide his abode into various 
apartments for the different members of his family; or he can 
use it in common with them. Since the residence is large and 
each member of the family has an equal right to it, why should 
not each one choose a portion, occupy it, and dispose of it as his 
own? If any one should take more than his due, it is the duty of 
public authority to interfere and to defend the right of the weak 
against the strong. 


116. The good angels are the guardians of man. 


1. It is a revealed truth that the angels generally assist 
man in the work of his salvation. “Are they [the angels] not 
all ministering spirits, sent to minister for them who shall re- 
ceive the inheritance of salvation?” (Heb. 1. 14) This doc- 
trine may be to some extent inferred from other truths. The 
divine wisdom, which established such intimate connection 
between the several parts of the material world, and be- 
tween the material world and man—which loves to direct the 
lower orders of creation by means of the higher—doubtless 
established some relation between the highest order of crea- 
tion—the pure spirits—and man, who is the next in dignity, 
in order thus to complete that beautiful harmony so conspicu- 
ous in the lower orders of His creatures. This connection is 
brought about by the fact that God entrusted to His good 
angels the guidance of man to his last end. If here on earth 
God makes the salvation of one man dependent on another, 
can it be probable that the angels, who burn with zeal for 
the glory of God and the salvation of man, have no concern 
for our salvation? 

2. The angels exercise their solicitude for our salvation 
in diverse ways. 

a. They pray for us. “When thou didst pray with tears 
and didst bury the dead, . . . I [the angel Raphael] offered 
thy prayers to the Lord” (Tob. xii. 12). According to 
the Apocalypse (viii. 3, 4), an angel bears the incense of the 
prayers of the’ saints before the throne of God. To bear our 
prayers, which are already known to God, before His throne 
is nothing else than to unite their prayers with ours. 

The angels can know our thoughts and desires both in a natural 


and a supernatural way. They can know them naturally; first, in- 
directly from our outward behavior; secondly, directly if we 


4 
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manifest our thoughts to them by signs. They know our thoughts 
supernaturally, when they see them in God, or receive from Him 
some special revelation concerning them (cf. S. Thom. 1. q. 57, a. 
AN Ge 2, aa9)e 

b. They exhort us to do good. An angel admonished Cor- 
nelius the centurion to send for Peter that he might instruct 
him in the faith (Acts x.) ; an angel exhorted the apostles to 
the faithful discharge of their office (Acts v. 20). 

The angels, being superior to us, can influence our mind in a 
natural way, that is, by exciting sensible representations in the 
imagination and thus calling forth good thoughts, just as one 
man awakes salutary representations in another by speech or 
action. Thus they can also influence our will; for the will is 
outwardly moved by the good presented to it, while only God, the 
Creator, can determine it- intrinsically (S. Thom. 1. q. lll a. 1 
SPA 

c. They protect us in body and soul. “He hath given His 
angels charge over thee to protect thee in all thy ways. In 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest perchance thou dash 
thy foot against a stone” (Ps. xc. 10-12). It was an angel 
who saved Lot from the destruction of Sodom (Gen. xix.) ; 
an angel rescued young Tobias from manifold dangers. 

3. It is an opinion generally received in the Church, and. 
based on solid reasons, that not only the just, not only every 
Christian, but also every human being has his guardian 
angel. Of the children Christ says: “See that you despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say to you that their angels 
in heaven always see the face of My Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. xviii. 10). From this and similar passages the fathers 
conclude that not only the little children, but also every in- 
dividual, has an angel as his guardian. And justly so; for 
not the children only, but all men are exposed to dangers, 
which they cannot overcome without God’s special assistance. 
The protection which we receive from the angels is a means 
of salvation, and is all the more necessary because the evil 
spirits are permitted to tempt us in many ways. But God 
gives to all without exception the necessary means of salva- 
tion. Hence the Roman Catechism teaches that God has 
appointed an angel for each individual. 


The opinion of the fathers that kingdoms, nations, churches, 
etc., have each its guardian angel is supported by Scripture 
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(Dan. x), which speaks of the guardian angels of the Jews, Per- 
sians, and Greeks. 


117. The fallen angels are the enemies of man. 


1. It is a fact testified by Scripture that the evil spirits 
seek to inflict injury on man. “By the envy of the devil is 
death come unto the world” (Wis. ii. 24). For it was he 
who seduced our first parents to the fall. Even after the 
Redemption the evil one did not relax his efforts. “The 
devil goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour”’ (1 Pet. v. 8). The Church sufficiently declares its 
conviction of the power of Satan by praying to God for aid 
against him, and seeking to guard its children against his 
allurements. 


From the nature of the fallen angels as pure spirits belonging 
to the highest order of created beings it follows that they possess 
power, albeit limited, to act upon man (101). Since, therefore, 
by the fall they lost none of their natural powers, the general law 
that the higher beings can act upon the lower holds also in their 
case. 


2. The evil spirits seek to injure man both by leading 
him into sin and by inflicting temporal evils upon him. 

a. The first effort of the evil spirits against man was to lead 
him into sin. Since the design of the fallen angels, who are 
God’s enemies, is to diminish His glory and to injure man, 
it is natural to suppose that their chief object is to seduce 
men to sin; for it is sin that frustrates God’s designs and 
causes the greatest evil to man. However, we are not to sup- 
pose that all temptations come directly from the evil spirits; 
man’s passions also, and external circumstances, draw him to 
sin. It must be said, however, that the devil is indirectly the 
author of sin, inasmuch as he was the cause of the first sin 
and, consequently, of our propensity to sin. 

b. The history of Job, on whom the devil inflicted diverse 
temporal afflictions, proves that the evil one can injure man 
also in his temporal goods (cf. Tob. ii. 8). He who hates 
God hates also the image of God in man, and seeks to out- 
rage him who is the recipient of God’s benefits. Possession 
by the evil spirit is one of those temporal evils which the 
archenemy inflicts on man. 
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Possession by the devil is a reality, as is evident from many 
passages of Holy Writ. We read in the gospels that Christ drove 
out evil spirits (Matt. viii. 16), and that these really went out 
(Luke viii. 33). By possession, therefore, we are not to under- 
stand any kind of natural disease; for the evangelists distinguish 
between the sick and the possessed (Matt. iv. 24), as also be- 
tween the person possessed and the spirit by whom he is pos- 
sessed. When Christ allowed the unclean spirits at their own 
request to take possession of the swine (Matt. v. 12), He cer- 
tainly gave this permission not to the man himself, nor to the 
malady by which he was afflicted, but to other personal beings 
distinct from both. That possession by the devil is possible fol- 
lows from the superior power of pure spirits compared to man. 
If the good angels can naturally exert an influence on us it is 
not impossible for the evil ones to do the same, since their nat- 
ural powers, though impaired to some extent by the fall, have 
remained substantially the same. They can, therefore, produce 
representations in the imagination, and thus sway man’s reason, 
impede reflection, and clog the exercise of free will. When such 
influence is not intermittent, but continual, we call it possession. 
It is evident that a man in such a state is not responsible for his 
actions, deprived as he is of the use of his free will. 


3. God in permitting the temptations of the devil has man’s 
good and His own glory in view. The more a man is tried by 
affliction the more he practises virtue and accumulates merit, 
provided he overcomes the temptation; and God gives him 
abundant grace for that end. The sufferings caused by the 
temptations of the enemy are, moreover, not seldom a just 
punishment for our sins. God’s glory is thereby promoted 
that all the efforts of the devil are rendered powerless, or that 
from the very evil which he works, by God’s grace good re- 
sults in the end. Thus the bloody persecutions to which he 
instigated the Roman emperors (Apoc. xii.) produced the 
glorious army of martyrs and sealed Christianity with a divine 
character (31). Thus, too, the sin to which he seduced our 
first parents resulted in the incarnation and death of the Son 
of God for our salvation; whence the Church sings: “O 
happy fault, which merited to have so great a Redeemer !” 
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CHAPTER LIT, 
GOD THE REDEEMER OF FALLEN MAN. 


I. DECREE AND PLAN OF THE REDEMPTION 


118. Man was of himself unable to arise from his fall. 


However we may view the sin of Adam, we must come to the 
conclusion that it was impossible for mankind to arise of itself 
and to return to its original state. For the sin which all man- 
kind inherited from Adam involved an offence against the Most 
High, the loss of sanctifying grace, and of the right to the beatific 
vision. But man of himself could neither atone for the offence 
nor regain sanctifying grace and the right to glory. 


1. An offence can be atoned for only by a full satisfaction 
—by paying to the offended party an homage which is com- 
mensurate with the outrage. But the whole of mankind 
could not pay God an honor commensurate with the offence 
committed against Him. For, the higher the dignity of the 
person offended the greater is the offence; while, on the 
other hand, the more abject the condition of the person who 
atones the less is the value of his atonement. Now, the dis- 
tance between God the offended party and man the offender 
is infinite, since God is infinitely superior to His creatures. 
Consequently, all mankind could not atone for the offence 
committed against God. 

2. Neither was it possible for man to regain sanctifying 
grace by his own effort. For sanctifying grace implies the 
friendship and the adoption as children of God, and is, there- 
fore, incompatible with the wrath of God. Now, man was 
constituted the enemy of God. Therefore, as it was impos- 
sible for him to appease God by an adequate satisfaction, so 
it was also impossible for him to regain the friendship of 
God, which consists in sanctifying grace. Moreover, sancti- 
fying grace is the supernatural life of the soul; and as long 
as man is deprived of it he is spiritually dead. A dead man 
is, therefore, no more incapable of returning to life than 
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fallen man, stript of sanctifying grace, is unable to return 
to supernatural life. 


3. If man could of himself neither atone for his offence 
nor appease the wrath of God, neither could he avert the 
punishment incurred,—the loss of glory and of the beatific 
vision—for he is amenable to punishment as long as the 
offence remains unatoned and the divine wrath unappeased. 


119. The redemption of man is purely a work of God’s 
benevolence. 


God could have immediately condemned our first parents, like 
the rebel angels (112), to eternal punishment;, or if He chose to 
preserve the human race He could have abandoned the descendants 
of Adam to the fate incurred by their first parent—leaving them 
bereft of sanctifying grace and all supernatural gifts, without the 
hope of supernatural happiness, and giving them merely natural 
means to enable them to attain to a natural happiness. That He 
raised man again, and restored him to supernatural life, was a 
work of His goodness and mercy. 


1. Scripture invariably represents the reconciliation of man 
with God as a work of mercy, of love, of grace. “God, who 
is rich in mercy, for His exceeding charity wherewith He 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened 
us together in Christ, by whose grace you are saved” (Eph. 
ii. 4, 5). 

2. Man’s destination for a supernatural end, and for sanc- 
tifying grace, was at the outset a work of pure bounty (110) ; 
therefore also his restoration to sanctifying grace and to the 
right of supernatural happiness. In both cases it was a 
question of supernatural gifts nowise due to man, For, as 
man on coming from the hand of God could lay no claim to 
supernatural gifts, much less could he do so after his fall. 


The fathers and theologians advance some reasons why God 
abandoned the angels, and not man, to their fate. In Adam the 
whole ‘human race fell, whereas only a part of the angels had 
sinned. The angels sinned of their own free will, whereas man- 
kind fell by the fault of our first parent. Man, as the weaker 
being, appealed more strongly to God’s mercy than the pure 
spirits. God, however, would not have acted contrary to reason, 
or to any of His attributes, if He had not restored man to grace; 
but His goodness and mercy would in that case not have been 
so strikingly manifested as they are by the redemption of man. 
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120. The reconciliation of man with God could have 
been effected without the incarnation of the Son of God. 

God, if He chose, could, of His pure benevolence, have raised 
up man from‘ his fallen state, restored him to sanctifying grace 
and the inheritance of the children of God, without the incarna- 
tion of His Son or of any divine person. He could have either 
pardoned the offence or have required some satisfaction, how- 
ever imperfect, from all, or have accepted the satisfaction of one 
man for all. 


It is only in the case that God could not forgive the sin 
without condign satisfaction—fully commensurate with the 
offence—that the incarnation of a divine person would be 
necessary. Although God was justified in requiring condign 
satisfaction, yet He could renounce His right and allow mercy 
to take the place of justice (82). Without requiring a perfect 
satisfaction for original sin, He also possessed sufficient 
means to deter men from the commission of personal sins. 

This doctrine is frequently to be met with in the fathers, who 
now express their admiration of God’s mercy, as shown in the 
incarnation of His Son for our salvation, though other ways of 
redeeming man were not wanting; and now explicitly assert that 
God could have saved us without the incarnation of His Son (cf. 
S. Leo, Serm. 11. de nativ. c. 2; S. Bern. ep. 96 ad Innoc. II. c. 
8; S. Aug. de agone christiano, c. 11.). 


121. In case God required condign satisfaction, how- 
ever, the incarnation of a divine person was necessary. 


Condign satisfaction to an offended party can be made only 
by an atonement strictly commensurate with the offence 
(118). An atonement commensurate with the offence against 
God could only be made by a person of infinite dignity, a 
divine person; for atonement receives its value from the dig- 
nity of the person who atones; consequently, a reparation 
made by one inferior in dignity to the offended party cannot 
be an adequate satisfaction. But every finite person is in- 
finitely inferior to God; therefore no finite person, but only 
a divine person, can make adequate satisfaction to God. But 
how can a divine person make reparation? Not m His divine 
nature, but only by assuming a created nature. For satis- 
faction can be rendered only by some sort of reparation in 
word or in deed, by submission and self-abasement. There- 
fore, since a divine person is incapable of submission and 
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seif-abasement in his own nature, he can atone only by as- 
suming a created nature. Hence it was necessary for the Son 
of Gcd to assume a created nature, if God required condign 
satisfaction from man. For, since an offence consists in this, 
that the offender exalts himself above the person offended, 
outrages his dignity, detracts from his honor, it can be 
atoned for only by the humiliation of the offender in acknowl- 
edgment of the dignity of the offended party. 


It is the universal teaching of the fathers (cf. S. Aug. Enchir. 
cc. 107, 108) that only a divine person could redeem mankind by 
making condign satisfaction. And it is in the supposition that 
God required full and adequate satisfaction that they frequently 
assert that mankind could obtain forgiveness only by the incar- 
nation of the Son of God (cf. Cat. Rom. P. 1. a. 2, n. 2). 


| 122. The Redeemer was promised, and characterized 
by certain unmistakable marks, in the Old Law. 

God, who of His goodness and mercy decreed to restore man 
to his original state, determined to accomplish this reconciliation 
in such a way as fully to satisfy His justice. He promised a 
redeemer who, in man’s stead, was to render full satisfaction for 
tne offence committed against Him, who was to restore to man 


sanctifying grace and the hope of supernatural bliss forfeited by 
his sin. 


I. In the Old Testament we find numerous promises of a 
redeemer repeated with ever-increasing distinctness. 
1. Immediately after the fall a redeemer was promised to 


man. To the serpent, by whose instrumentality Satan had 
seduced Eve, God spoke: 


“T will put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed; she [or he] shall crush thy head, and thou shalt 
be in wait for her heel” (Gen. iii. 15). The seed of the woman 
who is to crush the head of the serpent is manifestly a redeemer 
who is to obtain the victory over Satan and undo his work— 
raise up man from his fall. 


2. To Abraham God gave the promise: “In thee shall all 
generations of the earth be blessed” (Gen. xii. 3) ; and again: 
“In thy seed: shall all nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 
¥x11,-18; xxvi.4)..- 

This spiritual blessing promised to Abraham was not to pro- 


ceed from the whole people but from one descendant of Abraham; 
for it was universally expected by the Jewish people as coming 
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from one. Therefore, St. Paul argues (Gal. iii. 16): the prom- 
ise was made not “to his seeds, as of many, but as of one; and to 
his seed, which is Christ.” It was this same great descendant of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who was foretold by Jacob on his 
deathbed as “He that is to come, the expected of natiorps” (Gen. 
iv. 9, 10), and by Moses as the great prophet like to himself, who 
was to rise up from among his people (Deut xviii. 18), and to 
be their leader (19). ° 


3. The prophet Isaias (lii., lili.) depicts this redeemer of 
his people and of all mankind in words which can only be ap- 
plied to the Messias; as in fact the Jews and the apostles 
themselves (Mark ix. 11; Matt. viii. 17; Acts viii. 32; 1 Cor. 
xv. 3) understood them. Now, this same redeemer is de- 
scribed as taking our guilt upon him, that is, satisfying for 
our sins, 


“Surely He has borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows; 
and we have thought Him, as it were, a leper, and as one struck 
by God and afflicted. But He was wounded for our iniquities, He 
was bruised for our sins; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and by His bruises we are healed. All we like sheep have 
gone astray; every one hath turned aside into his own way, and 
the Lord hath laid on Him the imquity of us all. He was offered 
because it was His own will, and He opened not His mouth: He 
shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a 
lamb before His shearers, and He shall not open His mouth” 
(Is. liii. 4-7). Here it is clearly said that the Messias was to 
offer satisfaction to God’s offended justice in our stead. Thus 
He was to reconcile us with God and regain for us peace and 
salvation. 


II. The prophets characterized the Messias by distinct 
marks. 

1. They definitely pointed out the tune of His coming. 
According to the prophecy of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10) His ad- 
vent was to take place at the time when the sceptre would be, 
or had already been, taken away from Juda (16). The time 
of His coming and of His death was, likewise, distinctly fore- 
told by the prophets Daniel, Aggeus, and Malachias. 

While the prophet Daniel, during the captivity of Babylon, was 
praying for the deliverance of his people and the restoration of 
the temple, the angel Gabriel appeared to him and said: “Seventy 
weeks [of years] are shortened upon thy people, and upon thy 
holy city, that transgression may be finished and sin may have 
an end, and iniquity may be abolished; and everlasting justice 
may be brought and vision and prophecy may be fulfilled ; and the 
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saint of saints may be anointed [i.e., may come endowed with the 
gift of the Holy Ghost]. Know thou, therefore, and take notice 
that from the going forth of the word to build up Jerusalem again 
unto Christ the prince there shall be seven weeks and sixty-two 
weeks ; and the street shall be built again, and the walls in trouble- 
some times. And after sixty-two weeks Christ shall be slain; 
and the people that shall deny Him shall not be His. And a 
people with their leader that shall come shall destroy the city and 
the sanctuary; and the end thereof shall be waste, and after the 
end of the war the appointed desolation. And He shall confirm 
the covenant with many, in one week; and in the half of the 
week the victim and the sacrifice shall fail; and there shall be in 
the temple the abomination of desolation; and the desolation shall 
continue even to the consummation, and to the end” (Dan. ix. 
24-27). Here there is manifestly question of the Messias, who 
is to take away sin and restore justice, etc. 

The prophet Aggeus plainly asserts that the Messias was to 
come during the existence of the second temple when, consoling 
the Jews, who wept as they compared the newly rebuilt temple 
with the more magnificent temple of Solomon, he said: “Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts: Yet one little while, and I will move the 
heaven and the earth, and the sea and the dry land. And I will 
move all nations, and the desired of all nations shall come; and 
I will fill this house with glory. ... Great shall be the glory of 
this last house more than of the first, saith the Lord of hosts, and 
in this place I will give peace’ (Agg. ii. 7-10; cf. Matt. iti. 1). 


2. The Messias was announced as a descendant of the tribe 
of Juda and of the house of David, to be born in Bethlehem, 
of a virgin mother. 


“And there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse 
[David’s father], and a flower shall rise up out of his root. And 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him; the spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding. ... The wolf shall dwell with the lamb.... 
The earth is filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the cover- 
ing waters of the sea’ (Is. xi. 1-9; cf. John vii. 42; Matt. xxii. 
42). 

The Messias was to be born in Bethlehem of Juda. “And ~ 
thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, art a little one among the thousands 
[towns of a thousand inhabitants] of Juda; out of thee shall He 
come forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel; and His 
going forth is from the beginning, from the days of eternity” 
(Mich. v. 2; cf. Matt. ii. 56; John vii. 42). 

The Messias was to be born of a virgin. God commanded the 
prophet /saias to announce to king Achaz the speedy deliverance 
of the country from the Syrian yoke, and commanded him to ask 
for a sign in token of the fulfilment of this promise. On the 
refusal of the king to ask for a sign, the prophet said: “The Lord 
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Himself shall give you a sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a Son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel [God 
with us]” (Is vii. 14). In other words: As surely as the prom- 
ised Messias is to be conceived and to be born of the virgin, so 
surely shall the land be delivered from the enemy. Therefore 
His birth of a virgin is an unmistakable mark of the Messias.. 


3. Among the various prophecies which have reference to 
the public life of the Messias those deserve special attention 
which represent Him as the great wonder-worker and bene- 
factor of mankind. 


“Say to the fainthearted: Take courage and fear not; behold 
your God will bring the revenge of recompense; God Himself 
will come and will save you. Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall 
the lame man leap as a hare, and the tongue of the dumb shall be 
free” (Is. xxxv. 4-6). “The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, be- 
sause the Lord hath anointed Me: He hath sent Me to preach to 
the meek, to heal the contrite of heart, and to preach a release 
to the captives, and deliverance to them that are shut up; to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of vengeance 
of our God; to comfort all that mourn” (Is. lxi. 1, 2; cf. Luke 
iv. 18). 


4. The passion and the death of the Messias were minutely 
described by the prophets, and particularly by the Psalmist. 


“O God, my God, look upon Me; why hast Thou forsaken Me? 
... lama worm, and no man; the reproach of men and the out- 
cast of the people. All they that saw Me have laughed Me to 
scorn; they have spoken with the lips and wagged the head. He 
hoped in the Lord, let Him deliver Him; let Him save Him, see- 
ing He delighted in Him. ... They have dug My hands and feet: 
they have numbered all My bones. And they have looked and 
stared upon Me. They parted My garments amongst them, and 
upon My vesture they cast lots. But Thou, O Lord, remove not 
Thy help from Me. ... And I will declare Thy name to My 
brethren. ... All the ends of the earth shall be converted to the 
Lord” (Ps. xxi.). The prophet Zacharias (xi. 12, 13) distinctly 
foretold that the Messias would be sold for thirty pieces of silver ; 
Isaias (1x. 6), that He would be reviled and spit upon; David 
(Ps. Ixviii.), that He would be given gall and vinegar to drink; 
Daniel (ix. 26), that he would be put to death. 


5. The resurrection of the Messias from the dead was 
foretold by the Psalmist. “Thou wilt not leave My soul in 
hell; nor wilt Thou give Thy Holy One to see corruption” 
Gis xvo10))): 
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It is not of himself that David speaks; for, as St. Paul remarks 
to the Jews: “David slept and was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption” (Acts xiii. 36). In like’ manner the ascension of 
Our Lord (Ps. Ixvii. 19) and the outpouring of the we Ghost 
(Joel, ii. 28, 29) were distinctly foretold. 

6. Finally, the destruction of Jerusalem, the ra cenn of 
the Jews, and the reception of the Gentiles into the Church 
were plainly foretold as the last events in connection with the 
coming of the Messias (Dan. ix. 25-27). The extension of 
the Church among the Gentiles is circumstantially described 
by Isaias (Ixvi. 18-21). 

“T come that I may gather them together with all nations and 
tongues; and they shall come and shall see My glory. I will set 
a sign among them; and I will send of them that shall be saved 
to the gentiles into the sea, into Africa and Lydia, into Italy and 
Greece; to the islands afar off, to them that have not heard of 
Me, and have not seen My glory. ... 1 will take of them to be 
- priests and Levites.” 

All these prophecies have manifestly reference to the same per- 
son who is the desired of nations, the Son of David to be born 
in Bethlehem at a stated tume. The Israelites expected in fact 
the coming of one Redeemer, and that at a time definitely fixed. 


123. For wise reasons God delayed the coming of the 
Redeemer. 

1. If we consider the origin of evil we see that it con- 
sisted chiefly in pride, which led man to rebel against God. 
Pride is remedied by humiliation. Now, it was certainly a 
humiliation for fallen man to sink deeper and deeper into 
ignorance and sin during the intervening centuries, while he 
was left in his fallen state, bereft of those means of grace 
which the Redeemer was to procure for him. A glance at his 
wretched condition could easily convince man that his revolt 
against God had only brought evil upon him. 

2. By the delay of the coming of the Redeemer man was 
all the better prepared for the blessings which he was to re- 
ceive. His humiliation and the consciousness of his own in- 
ability disposed him to follow his Redeemer with greater 
docility. The vanity of worldly aspirations, the utter dis- 
satisfaction which earthly pleasures beget in the human heart, 
were well calculated to arouse in man thoughts and desires of 
higher and better things, that were dormant within him. 
Even now it is such experiences that urge the sinner to re- 
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turn again to God. Man had to be awakened to a sense of 
his malady and of the necessity of a physician, in order thus 
to become disposed to profit by the remedy offered him. It 
was for the sick, and especially for those who were conscious 
of their wretchedness, that the Redeemer came (Matt. ix. 
12). 

3. The dignity of the promised Redeemer required the de- 
lay of His coming. For, we are inclined to undervalue that 
which is given us as soon as we ask for it. It was befitting, 
moreover, that mankind should be prepared for His coming, 
as, in fact, it was by the divine vocation of the children of 
Israel. The Mosaic law especially performed the function 
of a tutor, who was to educate the people and prepare them 
for the coming of the Saviour (Gal. iv. 1-4). 

Even before the advent of the Redeemer God gave prace to 
man, both actual and sanctifying. For even then, according to 
the testimony of Holy Writ, there were just men, in the strict 
sense of the word. Now, without grace there can be no justice, 
properly so called. Hence those who lived before the coming of 
the Redeemer, whether belonging to the chosen people or not, 
could merit heaven, although they could not enter it until Christ 
had opened it for all mankind. But this possibility and the grace 

‘implied in it was the effect of the Redemption yet to come; for 
it was in view of the Redempton that God conferred His grace. 
Grace flowed more abundantly, however, after the Saviour had 
actually merited, and atoned, and instituted the sacraments, which 
of themselves are efficacious to apply the fruits of the Redemp- 
tion to our souls. 


124. Jesus of Nazareth is both indirectly and directly 
proved to be the Redeemer promised and sent by God 
to man. 

I. It may be shown indirectly, from other truths which 
have already been proved, that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
promised Messias (the Christ, the anointed). 


1. Jesus Christ by His miracles and prophecies proved 
Himself to be a messenger of God (22), who as such could 
only speak the truth. Besides, He distinctly asserts (John iv. 
25, 26) that He is the Messias (24), the promised Redeemer ; 
for, by the Messias the Jews understood the Redeemer that 
had been promised to our first parents, and foretold by the 
prophets. 
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2. Jesus Christ was the new lawgiver and prophet like unto 
Moses promised in the Law (24). But this new lawgiver was 
none other than the Messias, or Redeemer; for with Him a 
new law, a new covenant, a complete regeneration of man- 
kind, was to be inaugurated. “The Lord shall come forth 
from Sion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem” (Is. 
ii. 3; cf, Isy lx. 1-63 Dan. 11. 44; John vi. 15). 

3. Jesus Christ, who was true man, proved Himself to be 
the true Son of God (25), “who gave Himself for the ran- 
som of all” (1 Tim. ii. 6). He is, therefore, im fact the Re- 
deemer of mankind; consequently, the one Saviour, whom 
God had promised. Hence we may justly say that since Jesus 
of Nazareth, even independently of the prophecies which 
minutely describe the Messias, proved Himself to be the Re- 
deemer promised by God, we are entitled, and even forced 
to believe that all the prophecies have been fulfilled in Him. 

II. The Messianic character of Jesus Christ is directly 
proved by showing that the several prophecies in reference 
to the Messias were fulfilled in Him. He could confidently 
challenge His opponents to search the Scriptures, since every 
prophecy had been fulfilled in His person. “Search the 
Scriptures; . . . they give testimony of Me” (John v. 39). 
Nor did the evangelists and apostles fail repeatedly to call 
attention to the fact that the prophecies were minutely ful- 
filled in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

1. Jesus came at the time foretold by the prophets. The 
sceptre had been taken away from Juda (Gen. xlix. 10). 
“We have no king but Cesar” (John xix. 15). And, in fact, 
if this sceptre means the independence of the Jewish people, 
it had been taken away by the Roman conquest; if it means 
the leadership of the house of Juda, it had ceased at the time 
that Herod, an Idumean and foreigner, occupied the throne. 
If we take the sceptre to mean the prerogatives of the tribe of 
Juda as a body—its independence and self-government—this 
body was already, at the time of Jesus of Nazareth, nearing 
its dissolution, and possessed nothing more than nominal 
independence. 

From the edict commanding the return of the Jews and the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem to the public manifestation of Christ 


sixty-nine (62 + Ze ) weeks of years (483 years) were to elapse; 
and in one. i.e.. in the seventieth week, He was to confirm the 
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covenant with many; and in the middle of the same (483 + 34= 
48614 years after the edict) He was to be slain. Of four edicts 
published concerning the return of the Israelites there can be 
question only of two, i.e., the third and fourth, which are assigned 
by some respectively to the years 467 and 454, by others to the 
years 457 and 444, B.c. If we take the third edict as falling in 
the year 457 B.c. (297 u.c.), we find the year 780 after the build- 
ing of Rome to be the year of the public manifestation of Christ, 
which corresponds with the ordinary chronological calculations. 
The convincing force of this argument is not weakened by any 
difference of opinion regarding the edict or its precise date, since, 
in any case, the public manifestation of the Messias must have 
taken place before the expiration of seventy weeks of years from 
the last edict. 

It was from this and similar prophecies that the Jews formed 
the general conviction that the Messias was to come at this time. 
Hence on the appearance of St. John the Baptist, “All were 
thinking in their hearts that perhaps he might be the Christ” 
(Luke iii. 15). Philip, after having seen Jesus, said immediately 
to Nathaniel: “We have found Him of whom Moses in the law 
and the prophets did write” (John i. 45). An indefinite expecta- 
tion of a coming saviour existed also among the heathens (33). 

2. Jesus Christ was a descendant of David and of Abra- 
ham. St. Matthew begins his narrative with these words: 
“Book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham.” He was the descendant of David 
not only through His foster-father St. Joseph, who was 
reputed His father according to the law, but also through 
His mother; for if she had not belonged to the house of 
David she would not have gone to Bethlehem to be enrolled 
there with Joseph in the city of David (Luke ii. 45), Thus 
the birth of Jesus, which in consequence of this circum- 
stance took place at Bethlehem, legally attests His descent 
from David. In reference to the birth of Christ the evan- 
gelist says: “All this was done that it might be fulfilled 
which the Lord spoke by the prophet, saying : Behold a virgin 
shall be with child, and. bring forth a son,” etc. (Matt. i. 
22:23), 

3. Jesus Christ in the synagogue at Nazareth applied to 
Himself the prophecy relating to His public life (Is. 1xi. 1, 
2), saying: “This day is fulfilled the Scripture in your ears” 
(Luke iv. 21). A multitude of miracles authorized the fol- 
lowing passage: “Go and relate to John what you have heard 
and seen: the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
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cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have 
the gospel preached to them’ (Matt. xi. 4, 5). 

4. The evangelists often call attention to the exact fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies relating to the passion and death of 
the Saviour: “All this was done that the Scriptures of the 
prophets might be fulfilled” (Matt. xxvi. 56). Jesus Him- 
self refused to evade death because the prophecies were to 
be fulfilled: “How then shall the Scripture be fulfilled that 
so it must be done?” (Matt. xxvi. 54). 

5. When the apostles emphasize the resurrection as the 
miracle which proves Christ’s divine mission, they do not fail 
to point out to the Jews how one of the Messianic prophecies 
was herein fulfilled: “We declare unto you the promise which 
was made to our fathers. This same God hath fulfilled to 
our children, raising up Jesus” (Acts xii. 32, 33). They 
similarly refer to the prophecies in regard to the ascension 
(Eph. v. 8), and to the descent of the Holy Ghost (Acts ii. 
17). 

6. That the prophecies regarding the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the reprobation of the Jews, and the vocation of the 
gentiles, which were to follow the death of the Messias, were 
fulfilled is amply testified by the world’s history. 


Not only in words, but also through persons, things and events, 
did God foreshadow the coming Redeemer. The Old Testament 
was not only a preparation, but also a figure of the New (17). 
Thus the first man Adam was “the figure of Him who was to 
come’ (Rom. v. 14). For as Adam, the father of the human 
race, lost for all the inheritance of justice, the Redeemer, the new 
Adam, was to restore our lost heritage. Melchisedech, king of 
Salem (peace), was by his very name a type of the Redeemer, 
but particularly by the sacrifice of bread and wine which he 
offered (Gen. xiv., Heb. vii.). Moses was in many respects a 
type of the Redeemer, who was to be the prophet (24) like unto 
Moses (Deut. xviii. 15). Also the paschal lamb (1 Cor. v. 7) 
was a type of the Lamb of God that was slain for our sins, of 
whom not a bone was broken, that the Scripture might be ful- 
filled: “You shall not break one of His bones” (John xix. 36). 
Christ Himself says in reference to the brazen serpent: “As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must the Son of man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting” (John iii. 15). In like manner, in 
regard to Jonas He says: “As Jonas was in the whale’s belly 
three days and three nights, so shall the Son of man be in the 
heart of the earth three days and three nights’ (Matt. xii. 40). 
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A typical character may also be found in Abel, Noe, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Josue, Samson, David, Solomon; in the manna in the 
desert, the various sacrifices, etc. 


Il. THE REDEEMER ONE PERSON AND Two NATURES. 


125. The Son of God became man by taking to Himself 
a human nature. 


1. The Son of God took to Himself a human nature. (a) 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” (John 1. 
14). The word flesh signifies here, as in other passages of 
Scripture (Gen. vi. 12), the entire nature of man. The evan- 
gelist mentions that which is visible and vilest in human 
nature to emphasize the reality of the Incarnation, and the 
condescension of the Son of God. ‘When the fulness of 
time came, God sent His Son, made of a woman” (Gal. iv. 
4). These words express the eternal and temporal genera- 
tion, the divine and the human nature of Christ. All those 
passages, moreover, which speak of Jesus of Nazareth, who 
proved Himself to be truly man, as the true Son of God, 
testify the truth of the Incarnation (cf. 25, 86, 124). (b) 
The Church expresses its belief in the Incarnation in the 
words of the Apostles’ Creed: “born of the Virgin Mary;” 
and again when it professes (Symb. Constant.) that “for us 
men and for our salvation He came down from heaven, took 
flesh of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.” 

Although any one of the three divine persons could have 
become man, yet some reasons may be assigned why it was more 
befitting that the Son rather than the Father or the Holy Ghost 
should take our nature. To the Son are attributed the works in 
which divine wisdom is conspicuous, e.g., the order of the uni- 
verse (30). Now, the Incarnation for the redemption of man is 
eminentiy a work of divine wisdom whereby the order of original 
justice was restored; and, therefore, it was befitting that, if man 
was to be redeemed, he should be redeemed by the Son. . Again, 
by the Incarnation and Redemption we were to become the 
adopted children of God, and thus to acquire a likeness to His 
only-begotten Son. Therefore it was meet that we should receive 
this disaity and likeness through Him who by eternal generation 
is the true Son of God. 

2. Tite Son of God assumed human nature im reality, not 
merely «v cppearance. In the first and second centuries cer- 
tain heretics (Docetae) maintained that Christ had assumed , 
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only an apparent body, on the grounds that all matter was 
evil, being the product of an evil principle. This heresy was 
renewed by some modern sectarians, who maintained, con- 
trary to the evidence of Scripture, that the Incarnation was 
only apparent (Theophany). “[Christ], being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men and in habit found as a man” (Phil. 
ii. 7). The Apostle here represents Our Lord as a model 
of self-sacrificing love by the fact that He concealed His 
divinity and displayed only His humanity. By the form of 
God and the form of a servant the divine and the human 
nature are here contrasted, and both are equally attributed to 
Christ. Therefore the nature of man belonged to Him as 
did the nature of God. Christ asserted the reality of His 
body by the words He addressed to His disciples after His 
resurrection: “See My hands and feet, that it is I Myself, 
handle and see: for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you 
see Me to have” (Luke xxiv. 39). ® 


The early fathers of the Church strenuously opposed the heresy 
of the Docetae. They argued that if Christ had only an apparent 
body our redemption and Christ’s death and resurrection were 
only apparent (Iren. adv. haeres. c. 33, n. 5); that if Christ’s 
outward appearance does not prove the reality of His body all 
external things are mere phantoms (S. Ignat. ep. ad Smyrn. nn. 
2-6). In fact, the denial of the reality of Christ’s body. is the 
denial of the Incarnation and of the Redemption, for without a 


true body Christ was not man, and, consequently, could not 
redeem us, 


3. In Christ there are, therefore, two natures, divine and 
human. For, Christ was both God and man. He was God 
by His divine, and man by His human, nature; for every 
being is denominated according to its nature. Besides, 
Christ was the Son of God in virtue of His eternal genera- 
tion; but He was also, as He often called Himself, the Son 
of man, in virtue of His descent from David and His birth 
of a virgin. As He could not be the Son of God without 
receiving His divine nature from God, so He could not be 
the Son of man without receiving His human nature froin 


man. Therefore He had a truly divine and a truly human 
nature. 
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126. Christ assumed His human nature from the 
Blessed Mary ever Virgin. 


I. The Son of God did not bring His body from heaven, 
as the Valentinians of the second century maintained, but 
assumed it of Mary, His mother. “Behold thou shalt con- 
ceive and bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name 
Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Most High” (Luke i. 31, 32). At the moment that Mary 
gave her consent to become the Mother of God, the Son of 
God, by the intervention of the Holy Ghost, assuméd of her 
His human nature, which never for a moment existed sepa- 
rate from the divinity, For Mary would have conceived, not 
God, but a mere human being, if her Son in the instant of 
His conception possessed only human nature. 

The action by which the human nature was united with the 
Son, like all other external works of God, was common to all 
three persons. But as a work of love, grace, and sanctification, 
it is attributed especially to the Holy Ghost (90). Now, although 
the Father and the Holy Ghost were active in this work as much 
as the Son, yet it was the Son alone who assumed our nature. 
For the action by which the union was brought about is not the 
union considered in itself; though all three divine persons, there- 
fore, were active in the work of the Incarnation, yet the Son 
alone was incarnate. 


“II. The Son of God was born of a virgin mother. 

1. This is evident from the words of the prophet Jsaias, 
announcing this miracle of God’s omnipotence (122): “Be- 
hold, a virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son” (Is. vii. 
14). These words express both a virginal conception and a 
virginal birth, and are equally referred by the evangelist to 
both these facts: “Now all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which the Lord spoke by the prophet: Behold a 
virgin shall be with child and bring forth a son” (Matt. i. 
22). Since Mary had consented to become the Mother of 
God only on condition that her virginity should not be im- 
paired, there can be no doubt that God granted her desire, as 
we learn, in fact, from the words of the angel (Luke 1. 35). 

2. Tradition also teaches that Mary remained a virgin after 
the birth of her divine Son. The fathers, particularly St. 
Jerome (about a.p. 380), rejected the contrary assertion of 
Helvidius as an outrage to the Mother of God, to Jesus 
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Christ her Son, and to the Holy Ghost. In the most ancient 
records we frequently meet the title: “Mary ever Virgin.” 
In a synod held at the Lateran, under Pope Martin I (a.p. 
649), those who denied the perpetual virginity of the Mother 
of God, also after the birth of her Son, were anathematized. 

Jesus Christ is called in Scripture the first-born of Mary, 
according to the Hebrew idiom, which gives this title also to an 
only Son (Exod. xii. 29). The brethren of Jesus in the gospel 


are His nearest of kin. Thus Abraham calls Lot his brother, 
though they were but cousins (Gen. xiii. 8; cf. Gen. xiv. 14). 


127. The Son of God took to Himself an entire human 
nature—a human body and a rational human soul, with 
all its faculties, spiritual and sensitive. 


1. If Christ is true man it is evident that He took a 
rational human soul as well as a human body; for body and 
soul are the essential constituents of man. In fact, Christ 
would not be truly man if His body had not been animated 
by a human soul, or if the divine person had taken the place 
of a rational soul. This latter was asserted by Apollinaris, 
bishop of Laodicea, in Syria, on the grounds that a rational 
soul in Christ was incompatible with His divinity and with 
His sinlessness. He therefore acknowledged in Christ only 
the existence of an animal soul with sensitive faculties. If 
Christ took a human soul it possessed all those faculties 
which are peculiar to its nature. To these belong free will, 
and those sensitive faculties which make the soul capable of 
receiving the impressions of material objects (109). 

2. Scripture teaches that Christ gave up the Ghost on the 
cross (John xix. 30), 1e., that His rational soul was sepa- 
rated from His body by death; moreover, that He advanced 
in wisdom (Luke ii. 25), which evidently supposes a rational 
soul. Besides, Christ submitted His human will to the will 
of God. “Not as I will, but as Thou willest’” (Matt. xxvi. 
39). He says that He has “the power to lay down His life 
and take it up again” (John x. 18), ie., that He lays down 
His life voluntarily. Throughout the Gospel He proves 
Himself in all things like to a man. 

3. According to the teaching of the Church, Christ was a 
perfect man (Symb. Athan.), was of the same nature as we, 
like unto us in all things, excepting sin (Concil. Chalced. 
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act. v.). If Christ was like us in all things compatible with 
His dignity as the Son of God He possessed all the perfec- 
tions of body and soul which essentially belong to our human 
nature. The heresy of Apollinaris was formally condemned 
by Pope Damasus in a synod held at Rome (A.p. 379 or 380). 


128. The Son of God took a human nature that was 
capable of suffering. 

Although Christ was not amenable to the effects of original 
sin, not being descended from Adam by natural generation, yet 
He was pleased to assume human nature inasmuch as it was 
subject to certain infirmities consequent on the sin of our first 
parents. Among these were the mortality and passibility of the 
body. He was, however, entirely free from such infirmities as 
were incompatible with His dignity and with the end of the 
Redemption. 


1. Holy Scripture makes frequent mention of Christ’s 
capacity for suffering. According to the prophet, He is the 
man of sorrows; wounded for our iniquities and bruised for 
our sins (Is. liii. 4,5). He Himself says: “My soul is sor- 
rowful unto death” (Matt. xxxvi. 38); and thus He shows 
that He was oppressed with fear and sorrow at the thought 
of His approaching death (cf. Luke xxii. 43). 

2. That Christ assumed a nature capable of suffering is 
perfectly consistent with the design of the Incarnation. 
(a) The reality of Christ’s human nature is shown beyond a 
doubt by the sorrows and sufferings He endured. (b) The 
atonement for mankind was the more appropriate by the fact 
that Christ took upon Himseli those very temporal ills which 
man had incurred in punishment of his sin. (c) The ex- 
ample of Christ is at the same time a powerful incentive to us 
to bear our sufferings with patience and fortitude. 


129. In Christ there is but one person, and that the 
Divine person—the second person of the Blessed Trinity. 


Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople (about a.p. 429), asserted 
that the Son of God dwelt in the body of Christ only as in a 
temple, or as God dwells in the just. Hence the union between 
the Son of God and His human nature was a moral, not a physi- 
cal one. Thus Christ, though one in appearance, was really two 
persons—just as God and the temple in which He dwells, or 
God and the just man, are not one, but two. He insisted that 
Mary should not be called the Mother of God, but only the 
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Mother of Christ. And, in fact, Mary could not be the Mother 
of God if only a moral union existed between the Son of God and 
His humanity. For, as the just man is not God from the fact 
that God dwells-in him, neither would Christ be Goc merely 
because the Son of God dwelt in Him and directed His actions; 
and, consequently, Mary would have been only the mother of 
the man Christ, not the mother of God. 

The Catholic Church, on the contrary, has always taught that 
Christ is not two persons, but one; that there are two natures in 
Him, but not two persons; that there is in Him but one person, 
who is God; that His human nature, which if it had existed 
alone and for itself would have been also a human person, is not 
a person, being assumed by the divine person; that the one divine 
person possesses not only the divine, but also the human nature 
as its own. 

A person is a complete substance endowed with reason, exist- 
ing in itself, and, consequently, a responsible subject of its own 
actions. Hence a man is a person, but his soul alone is not a 
person, not being a complete substance (109). A rational sub- 
stance is a person, and master of its own actions, by the fact 
that it does not require to be united with any other being for its 
completion, but is physically independent in its existence and 
operations; for it is this very independence that makes it master 
of its own actions. This independence, as is evident, excludes 
only physical union with another being, not moral union, influ- 
ence, or obligation. Man is a person because though in many 
ways dependent upon, and indebted to, other beings he does not 
require union with another for his completion. That mode of 
existence by which a rational being is a complete and separate 
substance, or a person, is usually called personality, or subsis- 
tence. ; 

It is the person that acts, suffers, etc., but he acts, suffers, etc., 
by his nature. By the word nature we understand the subject of 
the forces peculiar to a being, or those forces themselves taken 
collectively. There are as many persons as there are acting 
rational subjects. Since, therefore, there are in God three, pos- 
sessing the one divine nature, and acting as intelligent subjects, 
we must acknowledge in God three persons (85). Since in 
Christ, on the contrary, there is but one acting subject, though 
acting by two natures, we must confess that in Him there is but 
one person. : 


1. Christ is one, i.e., one person, and that a divine person, 
if all His actions, whether human or divine, are to be attrib- 
uted to one subject, who is the Son of God. Now, such is 
actually the case. “In this we have known the charity of 
God, because He hath laid down His life for us” (John iti. 
16). The evangelist here speaks of the Son of God, and says 
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that He died for us, though he suffered death, not in His di- 
vine, but in His human nature. “I and the Father are one” 
(John x. 30). Here Christ ascribes divine nature to Himself. 
One and the same, i.e., one person, therefore, possesses both 
the divine and the human nature, and acts through both. 


2. The Son of God became man by taking human nature 
(125). But if only a moral union existed between Him and 
His human nature we could not truly say that He was made 
man, or that the Word was made flesh. For, it would cer- 
tainly be improper to say that God becomes the temple where- 
in He chooses to dwell, or that He becomes the just man 
whom He sanctifies and directs by His grace. Between the 
Son of God and His human nature there is, therefore, a 
closer union than that maintained by Nestorius. There is a 
union in virtue of which one person possesses a divine and a 
human nature, and is at the same time God and man. If 
there were two persons in Christ the Church could not truly 
teach in the Apostles’ Creed that God the Son “was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” etc. ; nor in the 
Nicene Creed that for our sake “He came down from heaven 
and was made man.” 


3. If Christ were not one person, and that a divine one, 
He would not be God. If He were only, as Nestorius taught, 
the temple of God, not God would have died for us, but only 
the man Christ. But such an assumption would subvert the 
doctrine of the Redemption and the whole scheme of salva- 
tion, for only God could redeem us by an adequate satisfac- 
tion (121). 

4, The Council of Ephesus (Anath. c. 2) only defended the 
ancient belief of the Church when it condemned the doctrine 
of Nestorius, and taught “that Christ was only one [person], 
who was both God and man.” In like manner the Council of 
Chalcedon (Act. v.) defines this unity to be a unity of person, 
so that Christ “is not divided into two persons, but is one 
and the same Son, the Only-begotten, God the Word, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


130. The divine and human natures in Christ were not 
blended together, but remained after their union unmixed, 
unconfused, unchanged. 
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Eutyches, archimandrite of a monastery in Constantinople, in 
his zeal against the heresy of Nestorius, who denied the unity 
of person in Our Lord, went so far as to assert that in Christ 
there was but one nature. He taught that before the Incarnation 
there were two natures, the divine and the human, but that after 
the Incarnation there was but one. Hence the heresy called after 
him Eutychianism was also designated Monophysitism. 

The Church, on the contrary, teaches that Christ’s humanity, 
which never for a moment existed apart from His divinity, re- 
mained unmixed and unchanged after its union with the Word. 
Neither was Christ’s humanity absorbed by the divinity, as a 
drop of water is absorbed in the ocean; nor were they both 
blended in one, as two kinds of liquor may be mixed in one ves- 
sel; nor did they mutually complete each other so as to form a 
third nature distinct from both, as do the human soul and body, 
which form the complete nature of man. 


1. Christ, according to the teaching of Scripture and tradi- 
tion, is true God and true man. But He can be true God 
only in case His divine nature remains intact ; He is true man 
only in case His humanity remains unchanged; for, since 
every creature is denominated according to its nature, Christ 
cannot be true God or true man unless His divinity and 
humanity remained essentially and truly a divine and a human 
nature respectively. 


2. Christ, who was in the form of God, and equal to God, 
took the form of a servant, and was made into the likeness of 
men (Phil. 11. 6, 7). By form St. Paul here understands 
Christ’s nature, which was divine on the one hand and 
human on the other. He who by nature was equal to God 
would have lost this equality unless His divine nature had 
remained what it was; on the other hand, by taking human 
nature He would not have been made into the likeness of 
men unless that human nature after the union had remained 
unchanged. 


3. The Council of Chalcedon (Act. v.) declared against 
Eutyches that “the one and the same Christ, the only-begotten 
Son and Lord, is to be confessed as substituting in two na- 
tures, without confusion, change, division, or separation ; and 
that by this union the distinctness of the natures is not de- 
stroyed.” This definition only summarizes the doctrine laid 
down in the epistle of Leo the Great to the patriarch Flavian, 
which was the universal teaching of the Church. With Pope 
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‘Leo and the Council of Chalcedon the Anthanasian Creed 
confesses that Christ is not two, but one, and that witiout 
mixture of substance (i.e. of the two natures), but by the 
unity of person. 

4. A union of the divine and human natures in Christ, in 
which the one or the other would not exist intact, is contrary 
to acknowledged articles of faith. (a) If Christ’s humanity 
were absorbed by His divinity He would not be true man, 
nor would His divinity remain unchanged. (b) If both were 
blended together, like two different liquids, the divinity would 
be changed, and would lose its simplicity ; the result of such 
mixture would be neither a divine nor a human nature, con- 
sequently, neither God nor man, (c) If the two natures com- 
pleted each other, like body and soul in man, the divine nature 
would receive from the human such a complement as in us 
the soul receives from the bedy; and thus Christ would be 
neither God nor man, but a compound of both. 


We read in the Athanasian Creed: “As the rational soul and 
the body are one man, so God and man are one Christ.” The 
meaning is, that as the actual result of the union of soul and 
body is one man (or human nature), so the resuit of the union 
of God and man is one person. It does not imply that the manner 
of the union is the same. The result of the union of soul and 
body is one complete human nature; the result of the hypostatic 
union is not one nature, as both natures are completed, but one 
person. 

The change caused by this union affected only the humanity 
af Christ; the humanity did not perfect the divinity, but vice 
versa. According to an illustration used by St. Augustine (de 
doct. christ. 1. c. 13), as our internal word, or thought, is united 
to the external word, or sound, without suffering any change, so 
in a similar way the divine Word united Himself to our human 
nature without undergoing change or deterioration. Since this 
union is a personal one, it follows that the Second Person, not 
the first or the third, became man; for since the Son as Son took 
our human nature, He did so as distinct from the Father and 
from the Holy Ghost. 


131. In Christ there were two distinct wills (a divine 
and a human); likewise two distinct activities (a divine 
and a human). 

As Eutyches acknowledged but one nature in Christ, so, in the 


beginning of the seventh century, other heretics arose who as- 
serted that Christ had but one will, and that a divine will (Mono- 
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thelitism) ; that His human will was absorbed in the divine 
nature. The authors of this heresy admitted in words the exist~ 
ence of two complete natures in Christ, but denied that His 
human nature retained its proper activity. They taught that in 
Christ the humanity was inert; that the divinity acted on it as 
a musician on a lifeless instrument. Therefore they concluded 
that He had only one will and one activity, which were divine. 
The Church, on the contrary, always taught that in Christ there 
were two wills, the divine and the human, two activities, likewise 
divine and human, proceeding from these two wills; while, it is 
true, the human will was always in perfect harmony with the 
divine. 

1. Holy Scripture distinctly teaches that in Christ there are 
two wills. “If it be possible, let this chalice pass from Me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt,’ (Matt. xxvi. 
39). Not the human will of Christ, but the divine will of the 
Father,—which is also the divine will of the Son,—should be 
done (87). “Not My will, but Thy will be done’ (Luke 
xxi. 42). Now, if there are two distinct acts of the will, a 
divine and a human, in Christ, there are also in Him two dis- 
tinct principles of activity, or two wills. 

2. Besides the divine nature, Christ also possessed an entire 
human nature, and was as man like unto us in all things 
(125). But the will forms an essential part of an entire 
human nature. Now, if the human will had been absorbed 
by the divine, or if it were only a passive instrument, it would 
be false to say that Christ here on earth possessed an entire 
human nature, and was like unto us in all things, sin excepted. 

3. The Sixth General Council (third of Constantinople), in 
accordance with the dogmatic letter of Pope Agatho, defined 
(Act xvi.) against the Monothelites that we are to acknowl- 
_edge in Christ two wills, corresponding to His two natures; 
that these two wills are not opposed to each other, but that 
the human is subject to the divine. Even before this council 
the popes had repeatedly condemned Monothelitism, and had 
especially shown how the heretics had sought to misinterpret 
in their favor a certain letter of Pope Honorius. 


132. In consequence of the hypostatic union the human 
intellect of Christ possessed a twofold supernatural 
knowledge; His will was incapable of sin; His soul was 
adorned with the fullness of grace. 
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Christ’s human nature, being the nature of a divine person, 
must have possessed all the perfections of which human nature is 
capable and which are not opposed to the design of redemption. 
Impassibility is of itself not incompatible with human nature, as 
may be seen from the state of the glorified bodies; but Christ did 
not possess exemption from suffering in this life, because He 
wished to redeem us by His passion. 


1. Christ’s human intellect, according to the teaching of 
divines, possessed, besides the natural knowledge gained and 
augmented by experience, two kinds of supernatural knowl- 
edge ; the vision of God face to face, and knowledge directly 
infused by God For since Christ, even as man, surpassed 
every other creature in dignity, and was the head of mankind 
. and even of the blessed angels, He cannot be conceived as 
deprived either of the beatific vision which the latter enjoy, 
or of that knowledge which has often been granted to the 
saints, and was bestowed particularly on our first father, 
Adam (110). 

2. Christ’s human will was not only actually sinless, but 
notwithstanding its freedom incapable of sin. Power to sin 
is not a perfection, but an imperfection, of the will, as is man- 
ifest in the case of God Himself, who is free, though inca- 
pable of sin (82). As all Christ’s actions must be ascribed 
to the one divine person,—since it is the person that acts by 
means of its nature,—if Christ’s human will were capable of 
sin it might be truly said that God could sin, which is evi- 
dently blasphemous. That Christ was incapable of sin has 
been declared by the Council of Chalcedon and other synods. 


For the same reasons the human nature of Christ was not 
subject to concupiscence, or what theologians call the fomes 
peccati (fuel of sin) ; for to say that God is subject to inordinate 
passions is also blasphemous. Moreover, Christ was exempt from 
original sin, which in us is the source of immoderate desires, or 
concupiscence. The opposite doctrine, defended by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, was condemned by the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
(can. 12). 


3. Christ’s human nature was sanctified not only by its 

union with His divine person, but also by sanctifying grace, 
and that in all its fulness, as was befitting the nature assumed 
by the Son of God and elevated above all created beings. “In 
Him it hath well pleased the Father that all fulness should 
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dwell” (Col. i. 19). It was, moreover, adorned with all 
graces and gifts (Is. xi. 2-5). We must, however, except 
those virtues which imply an imperfection, or which are in- 
compatible with the beatific vision. Thus Christ could not 
possess the virtue of penance, nor that of faith. 

Though Christ possessed the fulness of all graces and virtues 
from the beginning, yet “He advanced in age and wisdom and 
grace before God and man” (Luke ii. 52). Hence a real growth 
took place in Him in this sense that He performed those works 


suited to each period of His life, and thus gave evidence of real 
external progress. 


133. Owing to the mutual communion of the attributes 
of both natures in the one divine person (communicatio 
idiomatum), Christ also as man is the true Son of God, 
and likewise as man claims supreme adoration. 


I. As the one divine person subsists in two natures, (@) 
both natures and their attributes may be predicated of the 
one person. We may rightly say: The Son is God, is man, is 
immortal, and mortal. (b) Of the one nature we may predi- 
cate the other nature and its attributes, if the nature and its 
attributes are conceived, not im the abstract as distinct from 
the person, but im the concrete as umted to the person. We 
may say: God is man; a man is God; God is mortal; this 
man is almighty. The words God and man denote the person 
as well as the nature; they imdirectly denote the nature, ie., 
that in virtue of which the person in question is God or man; 
directly they denote the person, i.e., the possessor of the 
nature implied. But the person is indicated only indefinitely, 
i.e., not as the first, or the second, or the third person, and 
thus it may be interpreted to signify the second person’as in 
the instances just mentioned. It is in this sense that St. Paul 
says: “The author of life you killed” (Acts iii. 15) and St. 
John: “By this we have known the charity of God, because 
He has given His life for us” (1 John iii. 16). In both cases a 
human attribute is predicated of the nature of God conceived 
and expressed in the concrete. Hence the Church rightly 
sings: “Qui te creavit, parvulum lactente nutris ubere.” * 

But if the nature is conceived in the abstract, i.e., distinct from 


the person, an interchange of attributes is inadmissible. It is, 
therefore, wrong to say: The godhead (i.e., divine nature) is 
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man, suffered, died; or manhood (i.e., human nature) is God, is. 
almighty, etc. For, since the divine person has assumed human 
nature, not changed it into the divinity, it is false to say that 
divine nature became man or that the human nature is identical 
with the divine. The human nature of Christ remained finite, 
though assumed by the Son of God as His own. Hence the 
axiom admitted by theologians: There is in Christ a communion 
or interchange of divine and human attributes, but only with a 
reference to His person, not in reference to the natures as such 
(in concerto, non in abstracto). 


II. From this community of attributes of the two natures 
in Christ follow other important truths. 


1. Christ as man is not, as was asserted by certain heretics 
in Spain during the eighth century, the adopted, but the true 
Son of God. Adoption can take place only in the case of a 
person, and of cne who is not already a true son. Now, in 
the first piace, the human nature of Christ is not a person, 
and, consequently, could not be adopted; and, secondly, the 
Son of God in His human nature could not be adopted ; since 
by assuming the nature of man He did not cease to be the true 
Son of God. His human nature, it is true, did not confer on 
Him the divine sonship, but neither did it deprive Him of its 
inherent rights. Therefore St. Paul says: “God did not 
spare even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all” 
(Rom. viii. 32). As man He was delivered up to death; and 
as man He 1s called God’s own Son. 


2. We owe the same adoration to the humanity of Christ 
as to His divinity. The human nature of Christ is just as 
much an object of divine worship as is His divine nature; 
but the reason of this divine worship is His divine nature. 
We adore the human nature of Christ not precisely for its 
own sake, inasmuch as it is human, but on account of the 
divinity, inasmuch as it is the nature of a divine person. If 
we wish to honor the virtue or wisdom of any one we honor 
not only his soul, which is the seat of virtue and wisdom; we 
honor the whole man—all that 1s comprised in the person we 
wish to honor. In like manner, we adore not only the divin- | 
ity of Christ, but Christ altogether—all that the divine per- 
son of Christ comprises, consequently, His humanity. Such 
is the adoration implied in the words: “When He bringeth 
in the first begotten into the world He saith: And let all 
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the angels of God adore Him” (Heb. i. 6). The Son of God 
appeared as man, in a visible form, and as such He is to be 
adored. Hence the Fifth General Council (can. v.) declares: 
“Tf any one does not with one and the same adoration adore 
God the Word Incarnate and His flesh, according to the 
tradition of Holy Church; let him be anathema.” 


Since the Sacred Heart of Jesus as part of His human body is 
hypostatically united with the divine person, it is evident that it 
deserves the same adoration as His humanity taken collectively. 
The same may be said of other parts of Christ’s human body. 
But reasons may be advanced to show why the Sacred Heart 
ought to be specially adored and honored. Christ Himself, in 
fact, points to His Heart as to the seat of those virtues and senti- 
ments which we ought to imitate: “Learn of Me; for I am meek 
and humble of heart’ (Matt. xi. 28). Consciousness teaches that 
the sentiments of the soul are, in some way, manifested in the 
heart, or, at Jeast, exert an influence upon it. Besides, according 
to the usage of languages, also of the language of Scripture, the 
heart is considered the emblem of love. The Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is, therefore, the symbol of His love to us (cf. 2 Cor. 
vii. 3). Pius VI. (a.v. 1794), in the constitution Auctorem fidei 
(pp. 62, 63), vigorously defended the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart against the assaults of the Jansenist synod of Pistoia. 


134. The Blessed Virgin Mary is truly the Mother of 
God; and as such she was preserved from original sin. 


I. Mary, the Mother of Jesus, is truly the Mother of God. 
For, since He who was born of her is God, she must, con- 
sequently be the Mother of God. The divine person who 
took flesh and was born of her had two natures, a divine and 
a human nature, and was both God and man. Now, as it is 
true that God suffered, and died, although He was capable of 
suffering only in His human nature, it is equally true that 
God was born of the Virgin Mary, although He took only His 
human nature from her. Only in the supposition of Nesto- 
rius, that in Christ there were two persons, could it be as- 
serted that the Blessed Virgin was not the Mother of God, but 
the mother of the man Christ only. Hence it was that the 
fathers of the Council of Ephesus (Anath. can. 1.) con- 
demned, first of all, the doctrine of Nestorius that Mary was 
not the Mother of God, and thereby condemned the heresy 
that there were two persons in Christ. 
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II. Another singular prerogative of the Blessed Virgin con- 
nected with the dignity of her divine motherhood is her 
Immaculate Conception: viz., in the first instant of her con- 
ception, by a special privilege, in view of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, her Son, she was preserved from all stain of original 
sin. 

1. Although this dogma is not clearly and distinctly ex- 
pressed in Scripture, yet it is sufficiently indicated in the 
words: “I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed; she [or he] shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel” (Gen. iii. 15). As by 
the seed of the woman we are to understand Christ (122), so 
by the woman herself we are to understand the Virgin Mary, 
not Eve; for to Eve, who had sinned and become the enemy 
of God, only punishment is threatened. But Scripture here 
speaks of a woman who, like her son, is to be at enmity with 
Satan ; who, through her son, is to vanquish the serpent. Ac- 
cording to the promise of God, enmity is to exist between 
Satan and the woman (Mary) ; but this would not be the case 
if she, like the other descendants of Adam, were infected with 
original sin, which makes man the enemy of God and the 
slave of Satan. The enmity which is to exist between the 
seed of the woman (Christ) and that of the serpent is also to 
exist between the woman and the serpent. But that enmity 
was complete and victorious on the part of Christ, conse- 
quently, the enmity between the woman and the serpent was 
also complete and victorious on the part of the woman. Now, 
this would not be the case if Mary had been even for a mo- 
ment under the sway of Satan and the curse of original sin. 

The fathers of the Church speak of Mary as the immaculate 
and absolutely staimless (S. Ephrem. or. ad sanct. Dei genit.) 
virgin, who had never been tainted by the venomous breath of the 
serpent (Origen [?] hom. iii. in divers. loc.) They wish her 
to be excepted as often as there is question of sin (S. Aug. 
de nat. et grat. c. 36). They plainly assert that she was adorned 
with original grace, as we were tainted with original sin (S. 
Max. Taur. hom. v. de nat. Dom.). She is called simply the 
immaculate in the most ancient liturgies of the East.. St. Pas- 
chasius Rhadbertus (died 865) distinctly pronounces her free 
from original sin (de partu virg. 1.). In the same sense St. 
Thomas is to be understood when he says that the purity of the 
Mother of God is the greatest possible after the purity of God 
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‘Himself, since she was free from original as well as actual sin 
(1, Dist. diving? di.a,3,,ad.9).. 


2. It was certainly befitting that God the Father, who had 
prepared Paradise as an abode of delight for our first parents, 
should have prepared a suitable dwelling-place for His Son; 
that God the Son, who condescended to free mankind from 
the slavery of Satan, should preserve His own Mother from 

‘the power of the enemy—that He who sanctified St. John, 
His forerunner, in his mother’s womb, should grant to His 
own Mother a still higher grace, proportioned to her dignity ; 
and that God the Holy Ghost should not suffer His spouse, 
whose heart was His chosen abode, to be for a moment de- 
filed by sin, 

3. After the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God had gained in the course of the preceding 
centuries universal belief among the faithful, Pius IX, re- 
moved every remaining doubt by its solemn definition (Dec. 
8, 1854). 


III. Tue Work oF THE REDEMPTION. 


135. Christ restored the order of salvation by His death 
on the cross, thus offering Himself as a ransom for man- 
kind. 

I. Christ restored man to supernatural life by His death on 
the cross. 

1. He came to restore the order of salvation which had 
been destroyed by original sin (111), to bring back mankind 
to the way af salvation. The very name of the Son of God 
made man implies this object. “She [Mary] shall bring forth 
a son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus; for He shall save 
His people from their sins” (Matt. 1.21). The name Christ, 
or Messias (the anointed), signifies the sanctification of 
Christ’s humanity by the divine nature; but the name Jesus 
(Saviour) indicates His office and the work which He was to 
accomplish. Christ Himself declares His mission in the 
words: “The Son of man is come to save that which 1s lost’ 
(Matt. xviii. 11). He was to renew all things, since God had 
resolved “to re-establish all things in Christ that are in 
heaven and on earth” (Eph. 1. 10). According to this, even 
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the angels in heaven are to enter into a new and closer rela- 
tion with man restored to the way of salvation. The Nicene 
Creed expresses this truth in the words: “Who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven.” 

2. Although this restoration might have been effected by 
any act performed by Christ, yet it was to be accomplished 
precisely by His death as the consummation of His passion, 
the satisfaction imposed by the divine justice. In numerous 
passages of Scripture our redemption is attributed to the 
passion and death of Christ. ‘He hath loved us and washed 
us from our sins by His blood” (Apoc. i. 15). “He humbled 
Himself and became obedient unto death, even unto the death 
of the cross (Phil. 11. 8). “[He] bore our sins in His body 
upon the tree, that we being dead to sins should live to jus- 
tice; by whose stripes you were healed” (1 Pet. ii. 24). 


The descent of Christ into hell, His resurrection and ascension, 
were in intimate relation with the work of redemption, which was 
actually accomplished by His death. The Son of God, whose 
body, still united with His divinity, lay buried in the tomb, wag 
pleased in union with His soul to descend into Limbus, the prisoty 
of the just, to announce to them their deliverance, and make them 
partakers of the beatific vision (S. Thom. 1. q. 52, a. 5), and a 
the same time to manifest His glory even in hell. The resurrec. 
tion of Christ was to be the cause of our future resurrection and 
the model of the glorious resurrection of the just (S. Thom. 11. 
q. 56, a. 1). It was the cause of the resurrection of all, inasmuch 
as Christ, the new Adam, brought life to all, as the first Adam 
had brought death upon us. St. Paul expresses this relation of 
the resurrection of Christ to. our resurrection in the following 
words: “If there be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is 
not risen again” (1 Cor. xv. 13). The ascension of Christ is also 
in a certain sense the cause of our salvation, since Christ ascended 
into heaven to prepare a place for us (John xiv. 2); for where 
Christ, the head, is there also we, the members, should be. He 
prays for us, inasmuch as His human nature, in which He suf- 
fered for us, is a standing oblation in the sight of His Father. 
Thus He daily pours down His gifts and graces upon us (S. 
hom. (ib. deo/ 6a. +0.) 


Il. Christ offered Himself as a ransom for us. 


By a ransom we understand a price offered for the deliverance 
of a captive; or, in a wider sense, any satisfaction made for 
another. By His death Christ offered Himself as a ransom te 
His Father, since He made satisfaction for the offence committed 
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against Him, thus to restore the primitive relation between God 
and man. 


1. Scripture in diverse ways teaches that Christ offered 
Himself to His Father as a ransom in satisfaction for our 
sins. (a) It expressly calls His death, and His blood, a ran- 
som. “He gave Himself a redemption [ransom] for all” (1 
Tim. ii. 6). “You are bought with a great price” (1 Cor. vi. 
20). “You were not redeemed with corruptible things, as 
gold or silver, but with the precious blood of Christ as of a 
lamb unspotted and undefiled” (1 Pet. xviii. 19). (b) It 
teaches that Christ, as our representative, has satisfied God’s 
justice in our stead. It was of Christ that the prophet said: 
“The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all” (Is. xliii. 
6). Hence the words of St. Peter, “[He] bore. our sins in 
His body upon the tree” (1 Pet. ii. 24). (c) It teaches that 
Christ “hath delivered Himself for us an oblation and a sac- 

rifice unto God”. (Eph. v. 3). But it belongs to the essence 
’ of a sacrifice that the victim, which is innocent, takes the 
place of the guilty for whom it is offered. All this clearly 
demonstrates that Christ offered Himself as a ransom for us. 

2. This teaching of Scripture is confirmed by the fact that 
in the sacrifice of Christ all the conditions necessary for an 
adequate satisfaction were strictly fulfilled. (a) The repara- 
tion must be made by the offender to the offended party. 
Christ was the offender in a moral, though not in the physical, 
sense of the word; for, as the new Adam He had taken our 
sins upon Himself. He made reparation to the Father and 
to the Holy Ghost, as two persons distinct from Himself, and 
to Himself (1.e., to’the Second Person considered in His 
divinity) as morally distinct from the same divine person 
considered as incarnate; as, for instance, a person who is 
a citizen of one community may discharge duties towards 
himself as the magistrate of another community. (b) The 
satisfaction must. be equal to the offence. The works of 
Christ possessed an infinite value, because they were per- 
formed by a person of infinite dignity. (c) In an adequate 
satisfaction what is offered in reparation must not be other- 
wise due. The atonement of Christ was not otherwise due; 
He Himself had no sin te atone for. (d) The satisfaction 
must be voluntary; but it was of His own free will that 
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Christ died for us. “He was sacrificed because it was His 
own will” (Is. litt. 7). A precept imposed on Him by His 
Father would in no way take away His liberty; nor would it . 
prevent Him from praying to His Father to remove the 
bitter cup from Him (Matt. xxvi. 53). (e) What is offered 
in reparation must be such that it can not be rejected. Al- 
though God could at the outset refuse to accept satisfaction 
and abandon mankind to their ruin, yet He could not do so 
after decreeing that His Son should become the new head or 
representative of the human race and should take the guilt 
of all upon Himself. 


Since every one of Christ’s actions possessed an infinite value, 
any one of them would have sufficed for our redemption. But 
Christ wished to suffer and die in order to manifest His love for 
us, on the one hand, and the malice of sin, on the other. He suf- 
fered also to give us an example of heroic virtue. The redemp- 
tion, however, does not consist in the example of Christ, as was 
maintained by the Pelagians of the fifth century and by the Socin- 
ians of the sixteenth. Holy Scripture clearly distinguishes be- 
tween the redemption of man and the imitation of Christ (1 Cor. 
vi. 20). 


136. Christ gave Himself as a ransom for all men. 


1. Holy Scripture expressly says in more than one place 
that Christ died for all. “|He] gave Himself a redemption 
for all” (1 Tim. 11. 6). “There is one God, and one mediator 
of God and man, the man Jesus Christ, who gave Himself a 
redemption for all’ (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6). Therefore, as God is 
the God of all, so Christ is the mediator of all (cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 14; Rom. viii. 32). 

2. The Council of Trent (Sess. vi. c. 2, 3) declares against 
Calvin, who asserted that although the merit of Christ’s 
death on the cross was sufficient for all yet He did not offer 
it for all, that “the heavenly Father, the Father of mercies, 
sent Christ, His Son, to men, that all might become His 
adopted children. . . . Yet although He died for all, ail do 
not receive the benefits of His death, but only those who be- 
come partakers of the merits of His passion.” The following 
proposition of Jansenius has been condemned by the Church: 
“It is a Semi-Pelagian error to assert that Christ suffered 
death, or shed His blood, for all men.” This proposition, in 
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the sense that Christ died for the salvation of the predestined 
only, was condemned as impious and heretical. 


137. Christ, by the ransom of His blood, (1) satisfied 
the divine justice, (2) delivered us from sin and eternal 
damnation, and (3) purchased for us the supernatural 
goods lost by sin. 

1. Christ made satisfaction to God’s offended justice. Sat- 
isfaction is made by offering a reparation proportioned to a 
given offense (118). This Christ did by His obedience in 
submitting to the death of the cross; for if the disobedience 
of Adam was an infinite offence on account of the dignity of 
the person offended, the obedience of Christ was also an in- 
finite homage on account of the divinity of Him who offered 
it. And however numerous the actual sins of men were,— 
for Christ offered Himself for the sins of the whole world (1 
John ii. 2),—the glory to God resulting from the obedience 
of Christ was still greater; for every action of Christ was of 
infinite value. The sacrifice of the cross was especially suited 
to appease the just anger of God; for the end of every sacri- 
fice, inasmuch as it is the destruction of a victim, is to satisfy 
the claims of divine justice and express our recognition of 
God’s supreme right (S. Thom. ur. q. 49, a. 4). 

2. Christ redeemed us from sin, and from eternal damna- 
tion, the punishment of sin: “[He] hath loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in His own blood” (Apoc. i. 5).. “[He] 
Himself bore our sins in His body upon the tree” (1 Pet. ii. 
24). By the obedience of the second Adam unto the death of 
the cross, by the oblation of Himself as a sacrifice in our 
stead, by the sufferings undergone by Him, mankind offered 
humble submission to God, appeased His wrath, and repaired 
the disorder of sin. With sin He also removed the consequent 
bondage of Satan, to which man was subjected, as well as the 
eternal punishment due to sin. “[Christ blotted] out the 
handwriting of the decree that was against us, which was. 
contrary to us. He hath taken the same out of the way, fast- 
ening it to the cross” (Col. ii. 14). 


The other consequences of original sin—death, and sufferings, 
its attendants and forerunners—remained, because Christ, whom 
we should resemble as our head, for wise reasons (128) was 
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pleased to take a body subject to sufferings. The resurrection 
will relieve the just from the bane of death. Then will also take 
place that renewal of external nature of which St. Paul speaks: 
“The creature itself shall be delivered from the servitude of cor- 
ruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God” 
(Rom. viii. 2). 


3. Christ recovered for mankind those supernatural goods 
which had been lost by sin: sanctifying grace, the adoption 
as children of God, and the consequent right to supernatural 
happiness, together with actual graces. “For as by the diso- 
bedience of one man many were made sinners, so also by the 
obedience of one man many shall be made just” (Rom. v. 
19). What the Apostle here says of Christ’s obedience is also 
true of His oblation on the cross. Sacrifice as a solemn act 
of recognition of the divine majesty has in the highest degree 
the power of conciliating for the priest or the person in whose 
behalf it is offered the favor of God, and of securing for him 
God’s benefits. “Christ hath delivered Himself for us, an 
oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness” 
Ge ph. ye2). 

Christ was, in the strict sense of the word, capable of merit 
from the first moment to the last of His mortal life, since all the 
conditions necessary for merit were realized in Him. He was 
a wayfarer on this earth. He was free; for He freely laid down 
His life, and He could obey the natural law from different free 
motives, though He could not break it owing to His inability to 
sin. Thus He could exercise His free will. Christ merited for 
Himself those gifts which, though due to His humanity because 
of the hypostatic union, He did not possess from the beginning 
because they were incompatible with the design of the Incarna- 
tion. Thus He merited, in the first place, the glory of His body: 
“Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter 
into His glory?” (Luke xxiv. 26.) He merited His own exalta- 
tion: “He humbled Himself, ... for which cause God hath exalted 
Him, and hath given Him a name which is above all names, that 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow” (Phil. ii. 8-10). 


138. Christ was invested with, and discharged, the 
threefold office of prophet, priest, and king. 

1. Christ was a prophet. As such He interpreted to us the 
will of the heavenly Father, disclosed to us truths concern- 
ing God and things divine, established a new law (24), and 
revealed future events. 
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2. Christ was a priest; and as a priest He offered Himself 
as a victim for us on the cross. For, though He was physt- 
cally put to death by others, yet He morally sacrificed Him- 
self by freely laying down His life; and thus He was both 
priest and victim, “Thou art a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchisedech” (Ps. cix. 4). St. Paul (Heb. ix.) 
describes the priesthood of Christ. As He distinguished Him- 
self as a prophet above all other prophets, so also as a priest 
He surpassed all other priests. Being without sin, He had 
no need to offer sacrifice for Himself. His sacrifice—i.e., 
Himself—is of infinite value. His priesthood is perpetual; 
and the sacrifice which was offered in a bloody manner on 
the cross He daily renews by the hands of His ministers in an 
unbloody manner on our altars. As a priest He is the medi- 
ator between God and men. ; 

3. Christ was king. “He hath on His garment and on 
His thigh [i.e., on His whole person] written: “King of 
kings and Lord. of lords” (Apoc. xix. 16). He could truly 
say of Himself: “All power is given to Me in heaven and on 
earth” (Matt. xxvii. 18). It is not by the power of the 
sword, however, but by that of the Spirit, that He is to rule 
and to establish His kingdom, This is what is meant by the 
words: “My kingdom is not of this world” (John xviii. 36). 
It was in virtue of His royal power that He founded the 
Church of which He made St. Peter the head. To His kingly 
power refer the words of the Creed: “Sitteth at the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty.” The place at the right 
hand signifies extraordinary honor and corresponding ma- 
jesty, power, and goodness. As God He possesses the same 
power and majesty as His Father; as man He has a greater 
share in all divine attributes than any other created being. 
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SECTION AI. 


THE PLAN OF SALVATION AS REALIZED IN INDIVIDUALS 
+ 

139. The plan of salvation is realized by the actual ap- 
plication of the fruits of the Redemption to individuals. 

Although Christ died for all, yet all do not reap the benefit of 
His death; but only those who make themselves partakers of the 
merits of His passion (Trid. Sess. vi. c. 3). The passion of 
Christ is a life-giving remedy; but as a medicine, though effica- 
cious in itself, profits only those who actually apply it, so also 
the saving remedy of Christ’s passion and death. God, who pro- 
cured the means of salvation for one and all, requires our own 
co-operation. The merits and satisfactions of Jesus Christ, on 
the one hand, are communicated or applied to us by God; but, on 
the other hand, they must be applied or appropriated by ourselves. 


I. The fruits of the Redemption—the merits and satisfac- 
tions of Jesus Christ—are not merely imputed to us exter- 
nally ; they must be internally communicated, and made our 
own. 

1. Christ by the Redemption became our new spiritual 
head (Rom. v. 18), as Adam was our natural head and was 
destined to become our spiritual head (111). But Adam 
was our natural head by the fact that the natural goods 
conferred on him were to become the possession of his chil- 
dren individually ; and he was likewise to become our spiritual 
father by actually transmitting original justice, with all its 
accompanying gifts, to his children individually. Therefore 
Christ also, as our spiritual head, was to confer those bless- 
ings on us individually, as something belonging to us per- 
sonally. 

2. By His death on the cross Christ not only made satisfac- 
tion to God’s justice and atoned for our sins, but also restored 
to us sanctifying grace and the right of inheritance of the 
children of God (137). But these spiritual gifts were an 
inherent quality of the soul, which rendered it the supernat- 
ural image of God (110). Therefore, the fruits of Christ’s 
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death on the cross must likewise be real spiritual gifts, in- 
herent in the soul, and raising it to a supernatural state; but 
this can be the case only in the supposition that these gifts 
are really communicated to us as our own. 

By the communication of the fruits of Christ’s passion a re- 
newal and regeneration of .man takes place. ‘Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” (John iii. 5). This regeneration is attributed 
to the Holy Ghost; for the communication of gifts and graces is 
the peculiar function of the third person, who proceeds through 
the will or mutual love of the other two persons, and is, therefore, 
the divine love and the bond between the Father and the Son 
(90). 

II. Although the beginning and finishing of our justifica- 
tion is from God, yet in the case of adults co-operation is 
necessary. By our own actions, inspired and executed by 
divine grace, we must appropriate to ourselves the merits of 
Christ crucified. 

1. To this co-operation God exhorts us with the words: 
“Turn ye to Me, and J will turn to you” (Zach. 1. 3). Again, 
by the words “Convert us, O Lord, to Thee, and we shall be 
converted” (Lament. v. 21), we are reminded of our own in- 
ability and the efficacy of God’s assistance. Our participa- 
tion in the merits of Christ is, therefore, the effect at the 
same time of divine and human action (Trid. Sess. vr. ¢. 5). 

2. Holy Scripture in numerous passages points to the ne- 
cessity of our own co-operation in order to reap the fruits of 
the Redemption. Now it urges the necessity of faith, now 
the use of the means of grace instituted by Christ, now the 
observance of the commandments. Hence the charge given 
by Christ to His apostles to teach all nations, baptizing them, 
and teaching them to observe all things whatsoever He had 
commanded (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). 

3. For the rest, it is but meet that man, endowed as he is 
with free-will, should by its use attain to his end, that is, to 
the full possession of the fruits of the Redemption. There- 
fore St. Augustine (Serm. 169 [ed. Maur.], c. 11. n. 13) 
says: “He who created thee without thy doing does not jus- 
tify thee without thy doing. He made thee without thy 
knowledge, but He will justify thee only by thy own will.” 
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CHAPTER Ts: 
GRACE 


140. Grace is a supernatural aid or gift, and may be 
either actual or habitual. 


1. By grace, in the strict sense of the word, is understood 
a spiritual, supernatural aid or gift granted to us by God 
through the merits of Christ for our eternal salvation. 


Grace (gratia), in the widest sense, means either God’s benevo- 
lence (Luke i. 30) or any gift freely bestowed by God. ‘The gifts 
bestowed upon us by God’s bounty are either natural or super- 
natural. By natural gifts we mean those that are given us with 
human nature itself, or which result from our own natural 
activity, or which are in some way due to nature (cf. 109). 
Supernatural, on the other hand, are those gifts which neither 
form part of human nature, nor result from it, nor are in any 
way due to it (110). Such is particularly our future happiness, 
consisting as it does in the contemplation of God face to face, 
and all that actually disposes and enables us to attain to that end 
(7). Such supernatural gifts we commonly call grace in the 
strict sense of the word. Supernatural gifts are either external 
or internal. The’ gospel, the miracles, and the example of Christ 
are external graces. The divine influence which moves our souls, 
preparing them for the attainment of supernatural happiness—the 
supernatural enlightenment of the mind and inspiration of the 
will, with all other gifts bestowed on us by God for our super- 
natural end—are internal graces. These internal helps or gifts 
"are graces in a stricter sense of the word. Internal gifts may be 
conferred on man either for his own salvation or for that of 
others. Thus the inspiration of the will to do good and avoid 
evil is given for our salvation; the gift of miracles, prophecy, 
etc., is conferred for the benefit of others. The former kind is 
called gratia gratum faciens, because it renders the possessor 
pleasing to God; the latter, gratia gratis data i.e., gratuitously 
given. Only those graces which make us pleasing to God are 
called graces in the strictest sense. In our present fallen state 
grace is given us in view of the merits of Christ, since by His) 
death He has reconciled us with God, and purchased for us the 
means of salvation. 
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2. Grace thus taken in its strictest sense is divided into 
actual or transient grace (also called helping grace) and habit- | 
ual or sanctifying grace (also called the grace of justifica- 
tion). 

a. Actual grace consists in the supernatural enlightenment 
of the understanding and inspiration of the will, to shun what 
is evil, and to will and to do what is good. It is called actual 
because it is not permanent or inherent, but a transient divine 
influence upon the soul. 


Actual grace is called preventing (praeveniens), helping (adju- 
vans), or consequent (perficiens), according as it arouses or 
solicits our natural faculties to do good or avoid evil, or aids the 
will in its free resolve, or, finally, strengthens it in the execution 
of its good purpose. 


Habitual or sanctifying grace is an inward gift communi- 
cated by God to the soul, in virtue of which man is made holy 
and pleasing to God, a child of God, an heir of heaven, 


Sanctifying grace, being an abiding quality, is called a gift 
(donum) in the strict sense of the word. This applies for similar 
reasons to all supernatural qualities or habits. Actual grace, on 
the other hand, consisting in a transient act, not in a permanent 
quality, is called a help (auxilium). 


I. AcTUuAL GRACE 


141. Grace is necessary to everything that is profitable 
for our eternal salvation. 


Pelagius and his followers in the fifth century denied not only 
the state of original justice and the existence of original sin, but 
also the necessity of grace. They asserted, at first, that man’s 
natural strength was sufficient to enable him to observe all the 
commandments of God, to overcome all temptations, and to gain 
everlasting life. Ata later stage of the controversy they accepted 
the word grace, but only in the meaning of free will. Still further 
pressed, they substituted for free will the teaching of the gospel 
and the example of Christ which are supernatural, indeed, but 
only external graces. Finally they admitted the necessity of the 
enlightenment of the mind, but not of the inspiration of the will, 
still maintaining that this enlightenment, which, for the rest, 
could be obtained by natural good works, was not necessary to 
enable a man simply to do good, but only to enable him to do it 
more easily. The Catholic Church, on the other hand, teaches 
that a supernatural and inward grace, influencing both the wnder- 
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standing and the will, is absolutely necessary for the performance 
of all works profitable for salvation. We call profitable for salva- 
tion, or salutary, anything in any way conducing to salvation, 
though it be not, like good works performed in the state of sancti- 
fying grace, in itself meritorious of eternal life. 


1. According to the teaching of Holy Scripture, we are not 
of ourselves capable of thinking, willing, or accomplishing 
anything profitable for salvation, but only by a divine and 
supernatural influence. - St. Paul declares that we are not 
“sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves; 
but our sufficiency is from God” (2 Cor. ili. 5). Again: “It 
is God who worketh in you both to will and to accomplish, 
according to His good will” (Phil. 11.13). “Without Me you 
can do nothing’ (John xv. 5). In these passages is asserted, 
not only a great difficulty, but the utter impossibility of our 
doing anything of ourselves that is profitable for salvation 
(cimitph! 1) 10's-John wit 143 xvi 4;5). 

2. The Church’s conviction of the necessity of grace is 
manifest from the stealthy manner in which Pelagius sought 
to introduce his innovation—his efforts to deceive the pastors 
of the Church by ambiguous words and the perversion of the 
meaning of orthodox expressions—by the firmness with 
which the fathers, especially St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
opposed his doctrine; and, finally, by the Church’s explicit 
definitions against Pelagianism (Araus. 11. can. 7; cf. Trid. 
Sess. vii ican’ ‘2, °3)). 

3. The necessity of grace for all that is conducive to sal- 
vation follows from the very nature of eternal salvation. Our 
eternal salvation is supernatural, i.e., of a higher order (110). 
Consequently, the means by which we are to attain to it must 
be supernatural, and belong to the same order, for the means 
must be proportionate to the end. We can no more attain to 
eternal life by purely natural means than we can hear with 
our ears or see with our.eyes or understand with our external 
ScIsess) ae ——- 

An external and accidental cause of the necessity of grace is the 
weakness of our natural powers resulting from original sin. Even 
in the state of pure nature we should require at least a special 


natural aid to overcome the difficulties of observing the natural 
law. Much more do we need a special assistance in our present 
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state, as the difficulties connected with the supernatural order 
are still greater. But in the present order this aid must be a 
supernatural one, because it is a means to a supernatural end. As 
in our fallen state this supernatural grace heals our languid 
nature from the wounds of original sin, it is called in contradis- 
tinction to original justice remedial grace (gratia medicinalis). 


142. Grace is also necessary for the good will to be- 
lieve, and for the first desire of salvation. 

In the course of the Pelagian controversy there arose in 
southern Gaul a numerous sect which, unlike the Pelagians, ad- 
mitted the state of original justice as well as the fallen state, and 
the necessity of grace for salutary works, but maintained that the - 
beginning of salvation is the result, not of grace, but of free 
will; that man in virtue of his own free will arouses within him- 
self the good will to believe and the first desire of salvation, and 
thus infallibly obtains the first preventing grace. Thus the will 
prevents grace, and not grace the will. The followers of this 
doctrine were known as Semi-Pelagians, because they adopted 
only part of the Pelagian heresy. The Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, teaches that grace is not only necessary for faith, 
but also for the good will, or readiness, to believe, and for the 
first desire of salvation. 


1. According to the teaching of St. Paul (2 Cor. ii. 5), we 
are not of ourselves sufficient even to have a salutary thought 
—a thought that is in any way profitable for our salvation. 
But a thought is less than a good will or desire; for it is less 
closely connected with the work of our salvation. If, there- 
fore, a thought which only precedes and leads the way to faith, 
must come from God, how much more the will or desire to 
be saved. If the beginning of salvation came from ourselves, 
so that God had to await our good pleasure in order to con- 
fer His grace upon us, St. Paul could not say: “Who hath 
first given to Him [God], and recompense shall be made to 
him?” (Rom, xi. 35.) Grace would no longer be gratuitous, 
and would not be purely the work of God’s goodness; it 
would cease to be grace, that is, a free gift of God. If the 
beginning of salvation were the work of man’s free will and 
not of preventing grace, the Apostle could not say: “Who 
distinguisheth thee? Or what hast thou that thou hast not 
received?” (1 Cor. iv. 7). Predestination to grace and sal- 
vation in that case would be the work not of God, but of man. 
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2. Semi-Pelagianism as well as Pelagianism was rejected as 
a heresy by the fathers, especially by St. Augustine. The de- 
crees formulated against it by the Second Council of Orange 
(cE: can. 5), Sitcr being confirmed by Pope Boniface II., 
were accepted by the whole Church. 

3. The desire of salvation and the readiness to believe, 
which lead to faith and conversion, are the first steps towards 
justification, the foundation of the supernatural structure, 
and, therefore, a means towards the attainment of arena 
salvation. But such they can be only in the supposition that 
they are supernatural acts; for the means must be propor- 
tioned to the end; nor can they be supernatural without grace. 


We can, therefore, neither merit nor in any way obtain grace 
by our own natural resources. The first grace is always un- 
merited, and is altogether a free gift of God’s goodness; for “‘if 
by grace, it is not now by works; otherwise grace is no more 
grace” (Rom. xi. 6). Neither can we by merely natural works 
positively dispose ourselves, i.e., make ourselves worthy of the 
first grace; for there is no proportion between what is natural 
and what is supernatural; nor does God await man’s will, but He 
prévents it by His grace (Araus. 11. can. 4). Man can, however, 
negatively dispose himself, i.e., abstain from sin, which would 
make him not only less worthy, but also less susceptible of God’s 
grace; though no sin, however grievous, forms an absolute 
obstacle to grace. God gives sufficient grace to all, even to un- 
believers. Therefore the generally received principle, “That God 
does not refuse His grace to those who do what lies in their 
power,’ must be understood to mean, that God does not refuse 
further graces to those who, to the best of their ability, co-operate 
with the graces given them. 


1423. The necessity of grace extends also to the observ- 
ance of the natural moral order. 


Pelagius, having denied the existence of original sin and its 
consequences, was forced to the conclusion that man in his pres- 
ent state, by his own natural power, is equally capable of knowing 
the natural truths of religion and morality, of observing the 
natural law, and of overcoming grievous temptations as our first 
parents were. We do not here speak of supernatural truths, or 
of an observance of the natural law or a victory over temptations 
which would be effectual for eternal salvation; for from what 
we have already said (141) it follows that grace is absolutely 
necessary to that-effect. We mean natural truths (3), an obser- 
vance of the natural law and a victory over temptations based 
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solely on natural motives. This necessity of grace results not 
from total depravity, but from moral weakness in man; therefore 
the necessity of grace for the observance of the natural ‘law i is not 
absolute, but only moral (6). 


1. Man left to himself, without grace, without the aid of 
revelation or some equivalent, could not without error know 
the substance of the truths of natural religion. (a) That 
man of his own nature, as at present constituted, is incapable 
of obtaining a sufficient knowledge of the essential truths of 
religion we have already shown (6) to be the result of ex- 
perience. How much less capable, then, is he of knowing the 
entire system of religious truths without error? (b) We can 
more easily understand this incapacity, or invincible diffi- 
culty, from what has been said (114) of the darkness of 
man’s understanding resulting from original sin. (c) Hence 
Scripture says: “The thoughts of mortal men are fearful, 
and our counsels uncertain. For the corruptible body is a 
load upon the soul, and the earthly habitation presseth down 
the mind” (Wis. ix. 14, 15). 

Man can, however, by his own natural faculties, without the 
assistance of grace, arrive at the knowledge of the existence of 
God, and of some other religious truths. Nay, he cannot com- 


pletely elude all knowledge of God and of the principles of mor- 
ality (73). 


2. Without the aid of grace it is impossible for man to ob- 
serve the entire code of the natural law for any considerable 
length of time. Man left to himself will, at some moment 
or other, transgress the moral law, because of the difficulties 
connected with its observance. His transgression will be 
voluntary, and therefore sinful, because at that particular 
moment it was not impossible for him to observe the law, and 
because God, moreover, was ready to supply by His assist- 
ance what was wanting to him. (a) What the Apostle says of 
himself applies to all men. “I see another law in my mem- 
bers fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating me 
in the law of sin, that is in my members. Unhappy man that 
Iam, who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The 
grace of God by Jesus Christ Our Lord” (Rom. vii. 23-25). 
It is not in himself, therefore, but in God’s grace that St. 
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Paul possessed power to observe the law of the mind, the 
moral law. (6) If, on the one hand, we consider the difficulty 
of observing the whole law, and, on the other hand, the insta- 
bility of man’s will resulting from original sin, we may easily 
perceive that man cannot of his own strength constantly ful- 
fil all his moral duties, but that he will sooner or later violate 
them in some point or other. (c) The fathers characterize 
as an error irreconcilable with the Catholic faith the assertion 
of Pelagius that without grace man can fulfil the entire law 
(cf. S. Aug. de haeres, c. 88). 


As original sin has not altogether destroyed man’s free will and 
effaced from his soul the natural likeness of God, he is not of him- 
self, without the assistance of grace, unfit to fulfil his natural 
duties, so long as they involve no great difficulty. Hence St. 
Paul says that even the heathens “do by nature those things that 
are of the law” (Rom. 11. 14). It is, therefore, false to assert with 
Baws that “all works performed by unbelievers are sinful, and 
the virtues of the philosophers are vices,” or that “he who admits 
the existence of a naturally good work, i.e., a work proceeding 
from merely natural faculties, is guilty of Pelagianism” (prop. 
dam. 25, 37). 


3. Without the aid of grace man is unable from a morally 
good motive to overcome strong temptations. He may be able 
to resist the allurements of one passion by motives derived 
from another—for instance, lust by the motives of ambition 
or avarice—but without the assistance of grace motives 
founded on morality or a sense of duty are not sufficiently 
strong to secure him against violent temptations. For, (a) 
in consequence of original sin his intellect 1s too much ob- 
scured, especially in regard to suprasensible truths, and his 
will too weak efficaciously to struggle after that which is be- 
yond the realm of sense. (0) Hence St. Paul (Rom. vii. 25) 
hoped from grace alone to obtain strength sufficient to over- 
come his evil inclinations. (c) The holy fathers are wont to 
infer this necessity of grace from Christ’s precept to watch 
and pray, that we may not enter into temptation (cf. S. Aug. 
de bono vid. c. 17). 

As man can of his own strength discharge the easier moral 


duties, so he can also of himself overcome the lesser temptations ; 
for every difficulty which deters us from doing our duty is a 
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temptation to evil, and therefore the possibility of fulfilling easier 
duties implies the possibility of overcoming lighter temptations. 


144. The assistance of grace is necessary also for the 
just (1) to perform supernatural works, (2) to observe 
the moral law and overcome grievous temptations; while 
(3) final perseverance requires a special grace, and (4) 
the preservation from all venial sins is an extraordinary 
privilege. 

I. The just man needs the help of grace for the perform- 
ance of supernatural works, whether this aid is habitual, con- 
sisting in sanctifying grace itself with the accompanying vir- 
tues, or, what is more probable, actual grace distinct from the 
grace of justification. 


1. “As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it 
abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. 
Without Me you can do nothing’ (John xv. 4, 5). 
These words were addressed to the disciples, who are pre- 
sumed to possess the grace of justification, and, consequently, 
they cannot refer to sanctifying grace; therefore actual grace 
is necessary also for the just. 


2o-Che Counciltot: Prent!"(Sess.: via can. 22) says that “as 
the head infuses strength into the members, and the vine into 
the branches, so Christ constantly infuses strength into the 
just, which always precedes, attends, and follows their good 
works, and without which they in nowise could please God.” 


3. Though the just man possesses in sanctifying grace the 
power to perform supernaturally good works, yet this power 
must be aroused and sustained; and this is done by means of 
actual grace. 


II. The just, moreover, need actual grace. to enable them 
to observe the entire moral law, and to overcome strong temp- 
tations. For the reasons advanced above (143) are of a gen- 
eral nature, and may be applied also to the case in question. 
He who is in the state of grace is still weak; for sanctifying 
grace does not remove the difficulties arising from our de- 
praved nature. 

III. Even the just man Hone: a special grace to persevere 
in good to the end. 
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Those are called ordinary graces which are given to all the 
just in virtue of sanctifying grace. The grace or series of graces 
constituting final perseverance is not necessarily connected with 
sanctifying grace, and is, consequently, itself an extraordinary 
grace. 


1. St. Paul attributes perseverance in good to the same 
cause as the beginning of salvation: “He who hath hegun a 
good work in you will perfect it unto the day of Jesus Christ” 
(Phil. 1.6). But the beginning is from God; therefore also 
the consummation, 

2. The Second Council of Orange (can. 10) teaches 
against the Semi-Pelagians, who attributed perseverance to 
man’s free wall, that “the regenerate and holy must also im- 
plore the help of God in order to be able to attain to a happy 
end or persevere in good.” The Council of Trent (Sess.v1. 
can. 22) condemns the assertion that the just man can with- 
gut a special assistance of God (sine speciali auxilio) perse- 
vere in justice, or that with such assistance he is unable to 
persevere. 


IV. The just require a very special privilege, exceptionally 
granted to very few, in order to avoid, not only mortal, but 
also venial sins during the whole or even a considerable pau 
of life. 

1. “In many things we.all offend” (James iii. 2). Here 
the apostle speaks generally, and addresses himself directly to 
the early Christians, who are to be presumed in the state of 
grace. 

2. The fathers and the councils of the Church defend this 
doctrine as a Catholic truth against the Pelagians; and they 
expressly teach that, owing to the depravity Of human nature, 
without God’s special providence and protection man is unable 
to guard against all transgressions (cf. S. Aug. de civ. Dei, 
xix c. 27). True, if man sins he does so voluntarily; but 
certain it is that, owing to his weakness and to the difficulty 
of perfectly fulfilling all his duties, he will fall sooner or later. 

3. The Council of Trent (Sess. vi. can. 23), in accordance 
with Scripture and tradition, condemns those who maintain 
that “the just man can, during his whole life, without a spe- 
cial divine privilege (speciali Dei privilegio), avoid all, even 
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venial sins, as the Church believes concerning the Blessed 
Virgin.” 

145. God gives sufficient grace to all men—also to sin- 
ners and infidels. 

1. God gives sufficient grace fo all the just to fulfil their 
duties and to overcome temptations. (a) “The eyes of the 
Lord dre upon the just, and His ears unto their prayers” 
(1 Pet. iii. 12). This particular care of God for the just en- 
titles us to conclude that He will give them all graces requisite 
for their salvation, at least if they ask for them. St. Paul, 
addressing the first Christians, whom we may reasonably pre- 
sume as just, says: “Wherefore he that thinketh himself to 
stand, let him take heed lest he fall. . . . God if faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are 
able, but will make also with temptation issue, that you may 
be able to bear it” (1 Cor. x. 11-13). God, therefore, being 
faithful, gives to the just grace either immediately sufficient 
for the fulfilment of all their duties and for the victory over 
all their temptations, or at least mediately sufficient, i.e., the 
grace of prayer, by means of which they may obtain further 
graces, (b) The Council of Trent (Sess, Vi..cani. 18: ci © 
14) condemns the reformers who asserted that it is “impos- 
sible even for the just and those living in the state of grace 
to keep all of God’s commandments.” Innocent X. con- 
demned as heretical the following proposition of Jansenius: 
“Some of the commandments of God are impossible to ob- 
serve for the just considering their present powers, despite 
all their good will and efforts; the grace by which they may 
be fulfilled is also wanting.” (c) Is it conceivable that God, 
who is full of goodness towards all, would refuse the just, 
who are His friends and children, the means necessary for 
observing His commandments and saving their souls? 

2. God gives also to those who are in the state of sin suf- 
ficient grace to keep the commandments, consequently, to 
avoid further sin, and to be converted to God. (a) The sin- 
ner, as we must conclude from the many warnings addressed 
to him in Scripture, is bound to keep the commandments, and 
to avoid sin. But such an obligation cannot exist without 
the grace sufficient for its fulfilment, since man’s natural 
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strength is insufficient. The repeated exhortations to pen- 
ance, moreover, suppose that conversion is possible ; but with- 
out grace it would be impossible. Therefore the apostle says: 
“The Lord dealeth patiently for your sake, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should return to penance” (2 
Pet. iii. 9). (b) Again, if God had not promised His grace to 
all without exception, the Council of Trent (Sess. vi. c. 14) 
could not teach without restriction “that those who have lost 
the grace of justification once acquired may again be justi- 
fied.” Therefore God never so abandons the sinner as to 
withdraw His grace entirely from him. 

Though God has promised the supernatural means of conver- 
sion to all sinners, yet He has not assured them of the continu- 
ance of those natural conditions without which grace cannot be 


effectual. Thus He has not promised them the free use of their 
mental faculties to the end of their lives. 


3. God gives even to infidels sufficient grace to enable them 
to believe and to save their souls. (a) The refusal to accept 
the teaching of the Gospel, contrary to the words of Christ 
(John xvi. 18, 19), would be no sin if those to whom it was 
preached did not receive grace sufficient to believe. (b) Faith 
is no less necessary for salvation than the keeping of the 
commandments (148) ; therefore it must be equally possible. 
But it is not possible without sufficient grace to believe. We 
have, in fact, the testimony of Scripture (Wis. xii.) that the 
heathen tribes of Canaan particularly experienced the in- 
fluence of grace. Hence the doctrine that pagans, Jews, 
heretics, and the like, receive no influence from Jesus Christ 
has been condemned by Alexander VIII. 


The heathen, who is in total ignorance of revelation, but spurns 
the inspirations of God, sins, of course, by resisting God’s grace. 
But his unbelief as such is not a sin, as he does not know that it 
is a consequence of his disregard of the divine inspirations. The 
first solicitations of grace are not a revelation, nor the light of 
faith; they are only a supernatural inspiration, whereby God 
would dispose the soul of the unbeliever, and bring it to the faith. 


146. Grace can be rendered inefficacious by man’s free 
will. 


Jansenius, a native of Laerdam, in Holland (born a.p. 1535), 
taught that in our present fallen state internal grace can never 
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be resisted; that, consequently, every grace is efficacious, i.e., 
attains its end; and that a grace which is merely sufficient—with 
which one can co-operate, but does nct—is never given. Accord- 
_ ing to Jansenius grace is a pure spiritual delectation, opposed to 
the impure earthly concupiscence of the heart. Grace and con- 
cupiscence are to each other as the two scales of a balance. If 
the spiritual appetite is the stronger it outweighs the earthly, and 
man’s will follows it; if the sensual appetite is the stronger it 
conquers the spiritual, and man’s will follows concupiscence. In 
short, if grace preponderates so that man can co-operate with it 
he will actually co-operate; if, on the other hand, he follows his 
sensual appetite it is because grace weighs so little in the balance 
that his will cannot co-operate. This doctrine, which revived 
the errors already condemned by the Council of Trent, was justly 
declared heretical by the Holy See. (145). 

1. That man may resist grace and withhold his co-opera- 
tion; that there is, consequently, grace which is barely suffi- 
cient, but inefficacious through our own fault,—may be con- 
cluded from the words of Our Lord: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered together thy 
children as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, 
and thou wouldst not’ (Matt. xxiii. 37). The judgments of 
God were, therefore, executed on Jerusalem because it 
spurned the graces offered it (cf. Matt. xi. 21; Acts vii. 51). 

2. If, as we have seen (145), sufficient grace is given, at 
least to all the just, to keep the commandments and to over- 
come temptations; and if, on the other hand, even the just 
yield to temptation and relapse into sin,—it is manifest that 
there are graces which are sufficient, but ineffectual through 
man’s own fault. 

3. St. Augustine, from whom Jansenius pretended to have 
taken his doctrine, is in perfect harmony with the belief of 
the Church, for he teaches that it depends upon man’s free 
will to consent to the solicitation of grace, or to withhold his 
consent and render it ineffectual (de spir. et lit. c. 34). 


147. The efficacy of grace does not impair the freedom 
of the human will. 

As grace consists in the enlightenment of the understanding and 
the inspiration of the will, every grace is efficacious in the sense 
that it is productive of some activity. The first motions of grace, 
however, are involuntary, and not in man’s power. Not until 
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he is conscious of them can he by the action of his free will 
co-operate with them or resist them. We call those graces 
strictly efficacious with which man freely co-operates, which 
have the effect intended by God. That there are efficacious 
graces, which obtain their end, is as certain as it is that there 
are supernaturally good actions; for every supernatural action is 
the effect of an efficacious grace. “Jt is God who worketh in-you— 
both to will and to accomplish’ (Phil. ii. 13). The so-called 
reformers of the sixteenth century denied the freedom of the 
human will under the influence of grace; and in this error Jan- 
senius substantially concurred. The freedom of the human will, 
however, under the influence of grace is manifest both from 
Scripture and tradition. 

1. Scripture thus characterizes the just man: “He that 
could have transgressed, and hath not transgressed, and could 
do evil things, and hath not done them” (Ecclus. xxxi. 10). 
He who from a supernatural love of virtue abstains from sin 
follows the inspiration of grace. But he follows the inspira- 
tion of grace voluntarily, since he could do the contrary. 
And if it were not fully in our power to do good and shun 
evil, why should Scripture repeatedly exhort us to do so? 

2. St. Augustine, to whom the adversaries of the Catholic 
doctrine on the efficacy of grace generally appeal, always 
maintained the freedom of the human will, and defended it 
ex professo in one of his works (de gratia et lib. arbit.). The 
Council of Trent (Sess. vi. can. 4) defined the Catholic doc- 
trine against the innovators of the sixteenth century. 

That God could direct man’s will as He pleases without im- 
pairing its freedom, though we may not understand how, is mani- 
fest. For, being the almighty and absolute ruler of the universe, 
He can direct every creature according to tts nature ; consequently 
the will of man in accordance with its freedom. God’s wisdom 
and power would not be infinite if man’s malice could frustrate 
all His graces under all circumstances, and thus thwart His 
intent. Hence St. Augustine (ad Simplic. 1. q. 2, n. 13), explain- 
ing this difficulty, appeals to God’s omniscience, which foresees 
with what graces and under what circumstances man’s free will 
would co-operate, so that He can give that grace with which He 
foresees that man would freely co-operate. 


Il. Hasiruat or SANCTIFYING GRACE 


148. By sanctifying grace internal justification and re- 
generation, together with the divine virtues of faith, 
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hope, and charity, and the Holy Ghost Himself, the 
author of grace, are communicated to the soul. 

By sanctifying grace (140) we are justified, 1.e., from being 
unjust, or sinners, we are made just, children of God, and heirs 
of heaven. Sanctifying grace, being a gift inwardly communi- 
cated to the soul, renews or regenerates us. Justification is not 
merely, as the reformers would have it, forgiveness of sins or the 
mere reputation of Christ’s merits as ours. By the merits of 
Jesus Christ, it is true, we are justified (137), and the forgive- 
ness of sins is an essential part of justification; but justification 
itself is the gift of sanctifying grace, imparting spiritual life to 
the soul, adorning it with supernatural beauty, and thus destroy- 
ing death and sin, which disfigured the soul. It is, as the Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. vi. cap. 7) teaches, “not only the remission of 
sins, but also the sanctification and regeneration of the inward 
man by the voluntary acceptance of God’s grace and gifts.” 


1. Justification conferred by sanctifying grace is an m- 
ternal, inherent gift. For (a) it is contrasted with the sin in- 
herited from our first parents. “As by the disobedience of 
one man many were made sinners, so also by the obedience 
of one many shall be made just” (Rom. v. 19). But the sin 
inherited from our first parents, which is the spiritual death 
of the soul, is something internal and inherent in each (113). 
Consequently, the justification obtained by Christ, by which 
we are born anew to a supernatural life, is an internal quality 
inherent in the soul of each individual. (b) By justification 
we are born again (John iti. 5, 6). Now, as natural gener- 
ation bestows natural gifts, so supernatural regeneration con- 
fers supernatural gifts, and is, therefore, not a mere outward 
imputation of the merits of Christ. This regeneration and 
internal renewal by sanctifying grace is described by the 
Apostle in the words: “He saved us by the laver of regener- 
ation and renovation of the Holy Ghost, whom He hath 
poured forth upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, that being justified by His grace we may be heirs, 
according to hope, of life everlasting” (Tit. iti. 5-7; cf. Rom. 
v.17). (¢) The-Counci of Trent (Sess. vie cans 113 ¢i-¢47) 
defended the notion of justification, based on Scripture and 
tradition, declaring that justification did not consist, as the 
innovators pretended, simply in the imputation of the justice 
of Jesus Christ to us, or merely in the remission of sins, 
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without that grace or charity which is diffused in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, and that the grace by which we are justi- 
fied is not merely the favor of God. 

As justification *is a spiritual renewal and regeneration, it fol- 
lows that sin is really destroyed by it, and not, as the reformers 
maintained, merely covered, or no longer imputed, according to 
the words, “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin’ 
(1 Jonn i. 7), and again: “You are washed, you are sanctified, 
you are justified” (1 Cor. vi. 11; cf. Trid. Sess. v. can. 5). 


2. In justification through sanctifying grace we receive, not 
only forgiveness of sins, but also the virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity, 1.e., the supernatural habit or fitness of eliciting 
the acts of these divine virtues. As by generation according 
to the flesh we receive, not only life itself, but also our facul- 
ties, so also in supernatural regeneration we receive, besides 
the spiritual life itself, also supernatural faculties for the 
more perfect exercise of the supernatural functions. Thus 
only can sanctifying grace, or the principle of supernatural 
life, act in a congenial manner, when it has certain permanent 
faculties. Before these virtues are infused into his soul man 
can and must elicit certain supernatural acts—for instance, 
of faith; but such acts are elicited by aid of actual grace. 

3. The Holy Ghost is the immediate author of sanctifying 
grace, and as such He Himself is communicated to the soul 
in justification. “The charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us’ (Rom. v. 5). 
“Know you not that you are the temples of God and that the 
Holy Ghost dwelleth in you?” (1 Cor. ti. 4). In virtue of 
justification God dwells within us in a special way so that if 
He were not already in us by His omnipresence He would 
in virtue of justification be present in us as the dispenser of 
grace. The numerous passages of Scripture in which a real 
union of the Holy Ghost with the souls of the just and the 
darticipation of the divine nature are spoken of are inter- 
preted by the fathers not in a figurative, but in a literal sense. 

The union of the Holy Ghost with the soul is different from 
the substantial union of body and soul in man, since the Holy 
Ghost and the soul of the just do not form one substance, as do 


body and soul in man. It differs also from the hypostatic union 
’ of the eternal Word with human nature in Christ; for the Holy 
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Ghost does not receive the sanctified soul into one person with 
Himself, but man sanctified by the presence of the Holy Ghost 
remains as before an independent person; nor does the Holy 
Ghost become man. The relation of the Holy Ghost to the soul 
ot the just is rather that of an indweller to his dwelling-place. 
Hence the fathers objected against Nestorius (129) that the 
union he maintained between the eternal Word and the humanity 
of Christ was the same as that existing between the Holy Ghost 
and the souls of the just. Therefore, while Christ as man is the 
true Son of God, because He is one and the same divine person 
as the Son, the just man is only the adopted son of God. 


149. Man, obedient to the inspirations of preventing 
grace, must by diverse acts dispose himself for sanctify- 
ing grace. 


1. Like every other supernatural work (141, 142), the 
justification of the sinner in particular proceeds from pre- 
venting grace; but the sinner must prepare himself for sanc- 
tifying grace by co-operating with actual grace. (a) If our 
own co-operation is necesary in order to have any part in the 
fruits of the Redemption in general, this is most especially 
the case in regard to justification, which is the communica- 
tion of the merits of Christ. (b) It was to this preparation 
that St. Peter exhorted his hearers when, on the day of 
Pentecost, after first leading them to the faith he further 
called upon them to do penance and to be baptized for the re- 
mission of their sins, that they might receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (Acts 11. 38). (c) The Council of Trent (Sess. 
vI. can. 4), against the innovators of the sixteenth century, 
who denied to man all activity in the work of his salvation, 
declared in reference to this point: “If any one assert that 
man’s free will, moved and aroused by God, by its obedience 
to the divine inspiration and vocation does nothing towards 
preparing itself for the grace of justification, but that, like 
an inanimate thing, it remains entirely inactive; let him be 
anathema.” 


Those works which with the help of grace are performed before 
justification are, it is true, not meritorious for eternal life, as we 
shall show in the sequel (152, 153) ; but they are supernaturally 
good and salutary, and not, as the reformers asserted, sinful. As 
soon as faith proposes to the sinner his supernatural end he can 
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with the help of grace act from supernatural motives; and hence 
his actions are supernaturally good. They are at the same time 
salutary, since they prepare him for justification, and thus actually 
conduce to salvation, to supernatural happiness. 


2. The sinner prepares himself for justification by various 
acts. ; 


a. Faith is the first essential, being the “beginning of sal- . 
vation, the foundation and root of justification’ (Trid. 
Sess. vi. c. 6). For “he that cometh to God must believe 
that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. 6). We must gain our end by our own free action; but 
we cannot do so unless we know our end; and this knowledge 
we obtain by faith (7). We must, therefore, first of all be- 
lieve “what God has revealed and promised, in particular 
that the sinner is justified by God through His grace, and by 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus’ (Trid. Sess. v1. 
c. 6). As soon as we know that God has spoken the obliga- 
tion arises to believe in general all that God has revealed in 
particular, and the divine promises, and the possibility of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ. Thus we must dispose our- 
selves for further progress on the way of salvation. 


The Council of Trent, in accordance with the teaching of St. 
Paul, condemned the assertion that the faith necessary for justi- 
fication consists only in confidence in God’s mercy. And how is 
it possible to hope in God without the pre-existence of faith? In 
like manner, the council condemned the following assertions: 
that to obtain forgiveness it is necessary for the sinner to believe 
firmly that his sins are forgiven him (Sess. vr. can. 12, 13), that 
the sinner is justified because he firmly believes that he is justi- 
fied; that no one is really justified unless he believes that he is 
justified (ib. can. 14). And, in fact, since faith must precede 
justification, it is impossible before justification to believe that 
one is actually justified. Moreover, though Scripture generally 
exhorts us to trust in God, it does not therefore require that 
every one firmly believe, even before having done penance, that 
he is individually justified. Such faith would rather hinder than 
help the sinner to seek pardon of God. 


b. Faith alone ts not a sufficient preparation. Holy Scrip- 
ture requires other acts. “Be penitent, therefore, and be 
converted that your sins may be blotted out” (Acts i. 19). 
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A man despite his faith may be a sinner; but sinners “will 
not possess the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. vi. 10). The doc- 
trine that man is justified by faith only has therefore been 
justly condemned by the Council of Trent (ib. can. 9). 


Faith in God as the all-just judge with the help of grace gives 
rise to a salutary fear of His just punishments, and a horror of 
sin; thence results the hope of obtaining salvation, which draws 
the sinner to God, his last end. It was the constant effort of 
the prophets and of Our Saviour Himself (Matt. xi. 28; xxiii. 27) 
to arouse in the sinner sentiments of fear and hope. Hope in- 
spires love; for, how could the consideration of eternal happiness, 
the greatest of all benefits, fail to elicit from the sinner a love 
for its bountiful author and source? Then follows repentance, 
or sorrow and detestation of sin—that evil which is the source 
of eternal ruin, deprives man of his last end, and offends God. 
All this arouses in the sinner the desire of reconciliation with 
God by baptism, or the other means of grace, and the purpose 
to begin a new life and to keep God’s commandments (Trid. 
ep Cy Oe 

Although revelation teaches, and we are bound to believe, that 
in the sacraments of baptism and penance God forgives the sins 
of those who have duly prepared themselves, yet no one without 
a special divine revelation can know for certain that he has thus 
duly prepared himself; and therefore no one can know with the 
certainty of faith that he has received the grace of justification, 
though in many cases one may presume it with confident hope. 
“T am not conscious to myself of any thing; yet am I not hereby 
justified; for He that judgeth me is the Lord” (1 Cor. iv. 4). 
The assurance given us by Scripture that we are the sons of God 
(Rom. viii. 17) is only conditional; and therefore the Council 
of Trent (ib. can. 15; cf. c. 9) condemned the assertion that the 
regenerate can, or must, believe with the certitude of faith that 
they are justified. 

Every one receives in justification sanctifying grace “in that 
measure which the Holy Ghost wishes to bestow on him and in 
proportion to his disposition and co-operation” (Trid. ib. c. 7). 
The measure of the essential effects of the sacraments—e.g., the 
grace and love conferred in baptism—is determined by the dis- 
position and co-operation of the recipient; for although the sacra- 
ments produce their effects of their own intrinsic power (ex opere 
operato), yet these effects are proportioned to the disposition of 
the recipient; as the effect of fire, for instance, is proportioned 
to the state of the combustible matter. The accidental effects 
sometimes attached to the sacraments—e.g., the gift of tongues, 
which was sometimes received in baptism—are altogether depend- 
ent on the liberality of the Holy Ghost. 
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150. Sanctifying grace can be lost, and is actually lost 
by every grievous sin. 


1. That sanctifying grace may be lost is evident from those 
passages of Scripture which exhort the just to fear the eternal 
death of the soul (Matt. x. 28), or to take heed lest they fall 
(1 Cor. x. 12). In like manner, those passages which put 
before us the example of those who from being friends of 
God became His enemies by grievous sin. The doctrine of 
Calvin—that he who has been once justified can never lose 
the grace of God—is, therefore, contrary to Holy Writ, and 
was justly condemned by the Council of Trent (Sess. vi. 
cans. 23); 


2. Sanctifying grace 7s actually lost, not by heresy alone, as 
Luther taught, but by every grievous sin (Trid. 1b. can, 26). 
For the Apostle excludes from the kingdom of heaven (1 Cor. 
vi. 9) not only unbelievers, but also “adulterers, thieves, ex- 
tortioners,” etc. And why should heresy alone deprive man 
of the friendship of God, since every grievous transgression 
of the commandments is equally opposed to the infinite sanc- 
tity of God as unbelief is against His infinite truthfulness. 


The loss of sanctifying grace does not always entail loss of 
faith; and the faith that remains after grace is lost is still true 
faith, although it is not enlivened by charity (Trid. ib. can. 28). 
For, although every grievous sin is contrary to charity, yet not 
every grievous sin is contrary to faith; but only unbelief. We 
have, therefore, no reason to assume that with charity faith like- 
wise perishes. In fact, St. Paul speaks of a faith strong enough 
to remove mountains, yet without charity (1 Cor. xiii. 2). 

For the same reason theologians teach that sanctifying grace is 
not diminished or weakened in any degree by venial sins. For, 
sanctifying grace or any degree of it gives us the pledge of 
eternal salvation. Now, venial sins, though they bring upon us 
temporal punishment, do not deprive us of eternal salvation, nor 
of any portion of it, since every degree of salvation is salvation 
itself, as every degree of sanctifying grace is sanctifying grace 
itself. Therefore venial sin, not depriving us of salvation itself, 
does not deprive us of that grace which is the pledge of salvation. 
Venial sins, however, mar the effects of sanctifying grace, For 
they make us less capable of avoiding mortal sin, of obeying 
God’s inspirations, and of doing good works. They even indi- 
rectly prepare the way for the loss of grace: for they deprive us 
of the more abundant actual graces which secure us against 
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grievous sin; and they beget evil habits, which by degrees" lead 
to mortal sin. 


151. Sanctifying grace is preserved and increased by 
good works. 

Against the heretics of the sixteenth century, who represented 
good works as only the fruits and signs of righteousness without 
any intrinsic value, the Council of Trent (ib. can. 24) declared: 
“Tf any one assert that justice received is not preserved and in- 
creased in the sight of God by good works, but that good works 
are only the fruits and signs of justification already obtained, 
and not the cause of its increase; let him be anathema.’ The 
council acknowledges that good works are also the fruits and 
signs of sanctifying grace. And justly so; for “every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit” (Matt. vii. 17). But good works, 
according to the council, at the same time preserve and increase 
inward sanctity. 


1. By good works sanctifying grace is preserved. By 
good works we mean both the internal and external ex- 
ercise of the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, or the 
proper fulfilment of God’s commandments and counsels. 
Now, it is certain that the just man while practising these 
works endeavors to avoid sin and its occasions ; and, since 
he acts according to the will of God, he receives abundant 
actual graces, which protect him from mortal sin; and 
thus he preserves sanctifying grace, which can be de- 
stroyed only by sin. 

2. By good works sanctifying grace 1s increased. Whether 
this increase is only a pure gift of God’s goodness, or may be 
regarded at the same time as a recompense, will be discussed 
later on (153). If sanctifying grace is given in greater abun- 
dance to those who with the help of actual grace dispose them- 
selves to receive it (149), why should not the measure of 
grace be increased in the just who seek to progress in virtue? 
Why should not the talent he has received, and of which he 
makes good use, be multiplied, since Christ Himself teaches 
that “to every one who hath shall be given and he shall 
abound”? (Matt. xxv. 29). If good works did not increase 
sanctifying grace there would be no meaning in the words, 
“He that is just let him be justified stii!; and he that is holy 
let him be sanctified still” (Apoc. xxii. 11). 
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152. Good works are under certain conditions truly 
meritorious. 


Meritorious is that work which, being performed in the service 
or in behalf of another, owing to its intrinsic value, is worthy of 
a reward. Merit differs from satisfaction. The latter implies 
atonement for an offence; it differs from impetration; for in im- 
petration it is not the intrinsic value of the work, but the humble 
disposition of the petitioner, that comes into consideration. 
Prayer, however, considered as a good work is also meritorious. 

We distinguish two kinds of merit with God—merit strictly 
so-called (de condigno), which rests upon the worth of the action, 
and merit in a wider sense (de congruo), which is not grounded 
on justice, but on a certain fitness. Merit in the strict sense exists 
when the value of the action is in some way equal to the reward 
due to it at least in virtue of God’s promise; if such equality does 
not exist there can be merit! only in the wider sense. Merit in 
the strict sense can never go without its reward; while the reward 
due to merit in the wider sense is infallible only when God has 
promised it. 


1. The good works of the just are strictly meritorious. (a) 
Scripture promises to the just a reward, a reward propor- 
tioned to the work done, a crown. “Be glad and rejoice; for 
your reward is great in heaven” (Matt. v. 11). “Every man 
shall receive his own reward according to his own labor” (1 
Cor. iii. 8). “As to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown 
of justice which the Lord, the just judge, will render to me 
in that day” (2 Tim. iv 8). That which is promised simply 
as a reward, and which is given in virtue of God’s justice, 
implies merit properly so-called; for that only demands a 
reward which is strictly meritorious. (b) The Church in its 
councils proposes the same doctrine. Thus it says in the Sec- 
ond Council of Orange (can. 18): “A reward is due to good 
works, when performed; but grace, which is not due, must 
precede in order that such works may be performed.” Again, 
the Council of Trent (Sess. vi. can. 32) declares: “If any 
one assert that the just man does not truly merit an increase 
of grace and eternal life, and, if he dies in the state of grace, 
the possession of eternal life, by the good works which he 
has performed through the grace of God and the merits of 
Jesus Christ, whose living member he is; let him be ana- 
thema.” True merit is merit strictly so-called, and, therefore, 
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presupposes some sort of equality between the value of the 
action and its reward. 


Not without reason does the council call attention to the fact 
that the just man performs meritorious works through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, “whose living member he is.” For it is by this 
union that our works acquire a value in some way. equal to eternal 
salvation. Good works are owr works, inasmuch as we perform 
them; but they are at the same time the works of Christ, inas- 
much as by grace we are the members of Christ and partake of 
His infinite merits. We are the branches, Christ is the vine; we 
are enlivened by His divine life, and thus enabled to perform 
those works which are peculiar to Him. 

When St. Paul says that “the sufferings of this tire are not 
worthy to be compared to the glory to come, that shall be revealed 
in us” (Rom. viii. 18), he regards the intensii'y and duration of 
the sufferings, not their supernatural value. The just are to 
esteem themselves unprofitable servants (Luke xvii. 10), not 
because their good works are not meritorious, but because it is 
God's grace alone that enables them to will and to perform good 
works. 


2. In order that a good work may be meritorious certain 
conditions are required. 


a. On the part of God—the promise of a reward is neces- 
sary. For a strictly meritorious work is one which produces 
the strict right to a reward and a corresponding obligation. 
But God, the sovereign Lord of all things, cannot have an 
obligation towards His creatures unless in virtue of a free 
promise (82). 

b. On the part of the doer—in order to Be capable of merit 
he must still be a wayfarer, i.e., in the state of probation 
here on earth. For after this life “the night cometh wheri 
no man can work” (John ix. 4). Besides, he must be iti 
the state of sanctifying grace; for this alone makes him a 
member of Christ, an adopted son of God, and thus gives 
his works a value in some way proportioned to an infinite 
reward. 

c. On the part of the work—it is necessary that it should 
be free (i.e., exempt from external force or internal neces- 
sity). “[The just man] could do evil things, and hath not 
done them; therefore are his goods established in the Lord” 
(Ecclus. xxxi. 10, 11). Moreover, it must be, in its object. 
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in its end, and in its circumstances, morally good; for only 
what is pleasing to God is deserving of a reward. Finally, 
it must be supernatural, i.e., proceed from grace and from 
a supernatural motive; for only the supernatural can claim 
supernatural reward. 


As often as all these conditions exist good works are meri- 
torious in the strict sense (de condigno). If any one of these 
conditions is wanting merit may yet exist, but only in a wider 
sense (de congruo). Hence it follows that the good works of the 
sinner are profitable. For, although they neither simply merit 
nor increase habitual grace and the right to glory, yet the sinner 
may hope that in consideration of his good works he may from 
the goodness of God obtain the grace of conversion. 

Merit is greater or less according to the perfection of the work 
in itself, in its end, and in its circumstances, and according to the 
degree of sanctifying grace possessed by the person who per- 
forms the good work, and the actual disposition of the will with 
which it is performed. The difficulty of the work also increases 
its merit, inasmuch as it requires greater zeal and fortitude in the 
performer. Facility, however, arising from the perfection or 
virtue of the acting subject does not lessen the merit of his 
actions, but rather increases it, since it perfects the actions them- 
selves. 


153. The chief object of merit is eternal salvation and 
the increase of sanctifying grace. 


1. That salvation can be merited we know from Scripture, 
which describes it as a reward proportioned to our works. 
“Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven”’ 
(Matt. v. 12). “Every man shall receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his own labor’ (1 Cor. i. 8; cf. 152). It is true, 
however, that salvation is at the same time a free gift of 
God’s goodness, as well as an inheritance. It is a gift inasmuch 
as God of His pure bounty destined us for eternal salvation, 
and we perform our good works by the help of His grace. It 
is an inheritance inasmuch as Christ by His death purchased’ 
it for us, For the just, however,—we speak only of adults— 
salvation is also a reward whenever their works possess the 
conditions necessary for true merit. We can also merit an 
increase of glory or salvation; for glory is the proportionate 
reward of our works (1 Cor. i, 8), and is, consequently, 
commensurate with the value of our good works. 
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2. The increase of sanctifying grace is also an object of’ 
merit. We have already shown (151) that sanctifying grace 
is increased by our faithful co-operation. This increase is the 
result of merit, strictly so-called; for the supernaturally good 
works of the just have all the necessary conditions for merit, 
and particularly the divine promise given by Our Lord (Matt. 
xxv. 29). The same truth may be concluded from the possi- 
bility of meriting an increase of glory. For the degree of 
glory corresponds to the degree of sanctifying grace, since the 
reward of the just man is proportioned to his right as the 
adopted child of God, and this right is determined by the 
degree of sanctifying grace. 

Together with the increase of sanctifying grace the just 
merit also the necessary means of preserving it, which con- 
sist in actual graces; for the promise of the end—increase 
of grace and glory—includes the promise of the necessary 
means, which embrace also actual graces. 


The adult can, by due preparation, merit sanctifying grace 
itself, or the first grace, only in the wider sense (de congruo) ; 
for he is not yet the adopted child of God. But if nothing is 
wanting in his preparation he is certain to obtain sanctifying 
grace, since God has promised it on certain conditions. In like 
manner, it is only in the wider sense that the just man can merit 
final perseverance, since this grace was not promised as a reward 
of supernaturally good works; it may, however, be reasonably 
presumed that God in His goodness will grant this grace to the 
just man in answer to earnest and constant prayer. The just 
man may, in the stricter sense, merit the grace necessary to avoid 
sin, but not that special series of graces without which he would 
not actually persevere to the end. 
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Nature of a Sacrament 


CHAP EER EL 
THE SACRAMENTS AS MEANS OF GRACE 


I. THe SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 


154. A sacrament is an outward sign by which grace 
is communicated to the soul, instituted by Jesus Christ, 
and consisting of two elements—matter and form. 


Besides our own good works which, by God’s grace, as we 
have seen, are profitable for salvation, God has given us two 
powerful means of salvation—prayer and the sacraments. Prayer 
obtains grace by humble petition; the sacraments effect grace by 
their own virtue. Prayer obtains graces of all kinds; the sacra- 
ments, besides sanctifying grace or its increase, confer special 
graces for special ends. 


I. A sacrament is an outward or visible sign instituted by 
Christ by which invisible grace is imparted to the soul. There- 
fore any sacred rite or ceremony possessing these three 
characteristics is a sacrament. 


1. A sign in general is anything by which we can recognize 
an object. There are two kinds of signs: indicative and effective. 
An indicative sign supposes the existence of the object which it 
signifies; an effective sign produces its object. Thus thunder is 
an indicative sign of lightning, a cloud is the effective sign of 
rain. The sacraments are effective signs, viz., they produce of 
themselves, not in virtue of the disposition of the recipient, the 
grace which they signify. 

2. Invisible grace is the object signified and effected by these 
signs. Grace is to be understood here in its strictest sense (gratia 
gratum faciens), i.e., as that which renders the subject pleasing 
to God (140). For, though some of the sacraments confer a 
permanent character on the recipient (160), and are sometimes 
attended by gratuitous gifts (gratia gratis data), yet their essen- 
tial and ordinary effect is grace strictly so-called. 

3. The institution by Christ is essential to a sacrament, since 
God alone can attach invisible grace to a visible sign. A visible 
rite by which Christ Himself would confer grace would not be 
a sacrament unless He had made it a permanent institution in 
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His Church. The rite, for instance, by which He forgave her 
sins to Mary Magdalene was not a sacrament. 


II. This outward sign is composed of two elements, matter 
and form; for matter alone, e.g., water, as St. Augustine 
(tract. 80 in Joan. n. 3) remarks, is not a sufficiently expres- 
sive sign without some form of words. 


In visible bodies philosophers distinguish an indefinite and a 
defining or differentiating element. The former is called matter, 
the latter form. Thus metal (matter), for instance, is defined or 
shaped into a certain instrument by a given form. This notion of 
matter and form is applicable to visible signs. An action or 
movement of the hand, for instance, may mean anything of itself; 
but if it is accompanied with words all uncertainty vanishes and 
the sign becomes intelligible. Hence the words which give full 
signification to the action are called the form; the action, which 
is in itself indefinite, is called the matter. Thus the sprinkling 
with water might signify purification or refreshment; the form 
which is added in baptism makes it signify the cleansing from 
sin. Matter is remote or proximate according as we consider it 
in itself or in its actual application. Thus water in itself is the 
remote, the pouring of water the proximate, matter of baptism. 

From the matter and form of the sacraments are to be distin- 
guished the ceremonies attached—certain symbolic actions some 
of which have Christ Himself as their author, while others have 
been instituted by the apostles, and others again by the Church. 
Their object.is to represent more forcibly to us the dignity of the 
sacrament, to give suitable expression to the devotion of the min- 
ister, and to give edification to the faithful. 


155. The sacraments are productive of two kinds of 
grace,—sanctifying and sacramental—and that by their 
own inherent virtue (ex opere operato). 

Among the reformers of the sixteerth century some asserted 
with Luther that the sacraments were only a pledge or sign of 
the remission of sins already received, or a means of fostering 
faith; others contended with Zwingli that they were only a pro- 
fession of faith; while others, again, held with Calvin that they 
conferred grace, but on the predestined only. All these opinions 
are opposed to Catholic teaching. 

1. The sacraments not only signify, but effect grace. They 
are effective signs of grace; yet they are more properly called 
signs than causes of grace, because a sign means something 
visible, and has a certain visible resemblance with an invis- 
ible thing. (a) In regard to baptism we read: “Be baptized 
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every one of you for the remission of your sins’ (Acts ii. 3, 
8). Now, if baptism remits sins it is not merely an indicative 
sign, but an effective one. The same holds of the other sac- 
raments, since they resemble baptism in their effects. (0) 
The Church, in accordance with Scripture and tradition, 
teaches that the sacraments “contain and confer grace upon 
those who receive them worthily” (Florent. decret. pro 
Armen.) ; that they “always confer grace on those who do 
not oppose an obstacle in their way” (Trid. Sess. vir. de sac. 
ingen, can.r6, 7); 


God’s wisdom is strikingly manifested by the attachment of 
grace to visible signs. (a) Since man derives his knowledge 
from the senses, sensible things are in the supernatural order a 
means of leading him to God. (0b) Christianity itself is founded 
on sensible facts—on the incarnation of the Son of God and His 
death on the cross. Therefore it was meet that visible channels 
should also convey the graces that flow from these visible sources. 
(c) A closer union is thus effected between the members of the 
Church by the fact that all receive the great blessing of the 
Redemption through the same visible channels, as they receive 
their faith from the visible teaching authority of the Church. 
(d) By the fact that visible elements are means of grace we are, 
on the one hand, humbled by our dependence on inanimate things, 
but, on the other hand, reassured and consoled by the possession 
of a wisible pledge of divine grace. (e) Visible creation is 
ennobled by the elevation of inanimate elements to a supernatural 
efficacy. 


2. The sacraments effect a twofold grace: sanctifying grace 
and special actual graces, called sacramental grace. 

Sanctifying grace is conferred by the sacraments if it does not 
already exist; if it already exists it is increased. In the former 
case it is called first grace, in the latter, second grace; though 
in both cases it is the same in substance. With sancitfying grace 
is given the right to special actual graces which enable the re- 
cipient to obtain the end for which the sacrament was instituted. 
This actual, or sacramental, grace is given according as circum- 
stances demand, not merely at the time of the reception of the 
sacrament. 

a. That those sacraments which produce the supernatural 
life in the soul confer sanctifying grace is manifest, since the 
supernatural life itself consists in sanctifying grace. But the 
other sacraments also increase, and therefore confer, sancti- 
fying grace. They confer the fruits of sanctifying grace. 
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Thus, for instance, holy orders, according to the Apostle, 
confer the “spirit of power, of love, and of sobriety” (2 Tim. 
i. 7). Since, therefore, they confer the fruits or effects of 
sanctifying grace, we must conclude that the root and foun- 
dation—sanctifying grace itseli—is likewise conferred or 
augmented. Together with sanctifying grace the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity are also either infused oz 
increased ; for these virtues complete man’s supernatural like- 
ness to God by giving him the habit or facility of performing 
supernatural works. 

b. From the connection between the external sign and the 
thing signified it follows that the sacraments confer also 
special sacramental graces. They would be mere empty signs 
unless they effected what they signify. But actual grace 
alone, or such a supernatural aid given as circumstances re- 
quire, enables man to attain the supernatural end for which 
the sacraments have been instituted. Hence the sacraments 
must also confer sacramental grace, or those special actual 
graces which they signify. 

3. The sacraments effect grace by their own inherent power 
(ex opere operato) in virtue of the sacramental act itself, not 
in virtue of the acts or disposition of the recipient, or of the 
worthiness of the minister (ex opere operantis). The sacra- 
mental rite itself is the cause of grace. 

Such efficacy is implied (a) in the words: “Unless a man 
be born again of water and of the Holy Ghost,” etc. (John 
ili. 5.) Here regeneration is attributed to the act of baptism 
itself, although the adult by a due preparation must dispose 
himself in order to become a suitable subject for such efficacy 
(149). (b) If it were not the sacrament itself, but the dis- 
position of the recipient or of the minister, that produces 
grace, infants, who have not the use of reason, could not re- 
ceive the grace of baptism, or could receive it only in virtue 
of the disposition of the minister. But this is not the case, 
infants also receive the grace of baptism, and that indepen- 
dently of the disposition of the minister. Therefore baptism 
effects grace ex opere operato. (c) It has always been the 
universally received doctrine of the Church that the sacra- 
ments effect grace by their own power in those who put no 
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obstacle in the way. This truth was variously emphasized and 
expressly defined by the Council of Trent (Sess. vr1., de sac. 
in gen. can. 8). 

The sacraments are, therefore, not mere conditions under which 
God effects grace in the soul—as, for instance, a window is the 
condition, not the cause, why a room is lighted; they are truly 
means or causes effecting grace in the soul. They possess this 
efficacy as means instituted by Christ to communicate the fruits 
of His passion. 

156. The sacraments of the New Law have a different 
efficacy from those of the Old, and from the sacramentals 
of the Church. 


1. By the sacraments of the Old Law we understand those 
rites whose object was the sanctification of the faithful. 
Among them were the various rites of purification, and par- 
ticularly circumcision, The sanctification conferred by them 
was not internal, but merely external or legal. They were a 
sign of the union of the recipient with God’s people, and a 
testimony of his obedience to the law. The Old Covenant is 
characterized in Scripture not as a dispensation of grace, but 
as the Jaw (John 1. 17) ; not as freedom, but as bondage ; not 
as the spirit that gives life, but as the Jetter that killeth (2 
Cor. ii. 6). Now, it could not thus be characterized if its 
sacraments conferred grace as in the New Law. Hence the 
Council of Florence (decret. pro Armen.) teaches that the 
sacraments of the Old Law did not effect grace, but only pre- 
figured that grace which was to be given through the passion 
of Christ. They were a figure of the sacraments of the New 
Law as the Old Law itself was a figure of the New. 

The internal grace received by the partakers of the sacraments 
of the Old Law was, therefore, not effected ex opere operato, but 
ex opere operantis. In adults perfect charity as well as faith was 
necessary for justification. For the justification of infants the 
faith of those who by any rite consecrated them to God was suffi- 
cient. This arbitrary rite—commonly called by divines the sacra- 
ment of nature—was a condition under which God conferred on 
them the grace of justification, not the cause or means of justifica- 
tion. Even the rite of circumcision instituted by God Himself 
for the dedication of male children was not of itself productive 
of grace; for God instituted it not as a means of grace, but as an 


external sign of His covenant with His people. It served as a 
profession of faith for the attainment of justification. Hence the 
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sacraments of the Old Law were not to be compared in dignity 
with those of the New, which in virtue of their divine institution 
are true means of grace. 

2. Sacramentals are certain means employed by the 
Church to obtain graces and temporal favors. They are 
either blessed objects (holy water, oil, salt, etc.), or certain 
rites or ceremonies (e.g., exorcisms, blessings). The Church 
in its benedictions prays that God, who is wont to make 
use of external objects to communicate His gifts, may by 
these means bestow His graces and favors upon us. Thus 
sacramentals have, as their name implies, a certain resem- 
blance to the sacraments. But their efficacy differs from that 
of the sacraments chiefly in this—that while the sacraments 
in virtue of their divine institution, if duly administered and 
worthily received, have an infallible effect (ex opere oper- 
ato) the sacramentals, on the other hand, do not operate of 
their own power, but only in virtue of the prayers of the 
Church (ex opere operantis). 


157. On the part of the recipient of the sacraments cer- 
tain conditions or dispositions are necessary in order that 
the reception may be valid, and due preparation that it 
may be fruitful. 

1. Certain conditions are necessary for the valid reception. 
(a) One must be still in the state of probation here on earth: 
for the sacraments are a means of salvation, and, conse- 
quently, only for those who are still on the way to salvation, 
not for those who have finished their pilgrimage. (b) Bap- 
tism is a necessary condition for the valid reception of the 
other sacraments. The sacraments are instituted only for 
those who belong to the visible body of the Church; but by 
baptism alone we become members of the Church. Moreover, 
the other sacraments are instituted either to increase or to 
restore the supernatural life of the soul. But it can neither 
be increased nor restored unless it has been once conferred; 
but the supernatural life is ordinarily conferred in baptism. 
(¢) In the case of adults, moreover, the intention of receiv- 
ing the sacraments is necessary. For, since rational man can 
be saved only by his own will, the means of salvation cannot 
be applied to him unless he choose to accept them. There- 
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fore baptism administered to one against his will would not 

be a sacrament. In the case of children and idiots such an 
intention is not required, as is manifest from the practice of 
the Church in administering certain sacraments to them. 

2. Certain preparations are, moreover, required that the 
reception of the sacraments may be worthy and fruitful. 
Despite the validity of a sacrament its effects may be com- 
pletely or partly frustrated either by the existence of some 
obstacle or by the absence of that disposition which renders 
the soul capable of receiving grace. Now, preparation is 
necessary to remove such obstacles, or to produce such dis- 
position. The necessity of preparation follows, moreover, 
from what has been said (149) in regard to preparation for 
justification in general. We must ourselves co-operate in 
the work of our salvation, and render ourselves susceptible 
of the influence of grace. 


158. On the part of the minister of the sacraments cer- 
tain conditions are necessary in order that their admin- 
istration may be valid and licit. 

1. For the valid administration of a sacrament is required 
in the minister the intention to do what the Church does 
(Florent. decret. pro Armen.). The form of the sacrament 
is not only significant, but also effective. But it cannot be 
effective without the proper intention. A priest, for instance, 
who incidentally, and without intending to consecrate, pro- 
nounces the words of consecration in the presence of bread 
and wine does not thereby consummate the sacrament. But 
if, on the other hand, the minister intends to do what the 
Church does by that rite, or to perform the sacred function in 
accordance with the usage of the Church, he has, as a matter 
of course, the intention that the rite should have its full effi- 
cacy, and, therefore, validly performs the sacrament. 


For the valid administration of a sacrament neither sanctity, 
nor virtue, nor even faith, is necessary on the part of the minister. 
The Donatists in the fourth century required positive worthi- 
ness, and certain Asiatic and African bishops in the third century 
required at least faith in the minister. But both these opinions 
were condemned by the Church as heretical; and justly, for man 
does not administer the sacraments by his own power, but by the 
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power of Christ, whose instrument he is. But he becomes the 
instrument of Christ by the sole intention to do what the Church 
does. 

2. For the licit administration of a sacrament it is re- 
quired that the minister should be in the state of grace. For, if 
holy things are to be treated holily, this is most emphatically 
the case in regard to the sacraments, which are the means 
of applying to us the merits of Christ crucified. Moreover, 
the minister of the sacraments represents the person of 
Christ, and is His instrument; but he cannot fitly and 
worthily represent Christ or be His instrument if he is in 
the state of mortal sin, 


Hence it is lawful only in the case of extreme necessity to use 
the ministry of a priest who is notoriously unworthy, particularly 
if he is suspended, deposed, or excommunicated. 


159. Christ instituted seven sacraments. 


1. That there are seven, and only seven, sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ has been declared by the Council of Trent 
(Sess. vit. de sac. in gen. can. 1) against the heretics of the 
sixteenth century, who admitted—some only two sacraments 
(baptism and the Eucharist), others three (including pen- 
ance). The Council of Florence (decret. pro Armen.) had 
already defined the number of the sacraments. _ 

2. It is certain that the doctrine of the seven sacraments 
was universal in the Church in the twelfth century ; for from 
that time we possess full treatises upon each of the seven. 
Moreover, it is certain that even at an earlier date those ¥ery 
sacraments which were rejected by the reformers had been 
considered true sacraments. Synods of the seventh century 
(e.g., that of Rheims, a.p. 630 or 625) issued directions for 
their administration. Hence it follows that this doctrine is 
handed down from apostolic times; for it would have been 
impossible to introduce innovations in a matter of such im- 
portance without great opposition; of which, doubtless, some 
mention would be found in history. 

3. It is no less certain that those Oriental sects who fell 
off from the Church in the earliest times hold the dogma of 
the seven sacraments. Whence we must infer that at the time 
of their separation this doctrine prevailed in the Church, as 
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they certainly would not have subsequently accepted it from 
the Church. 


God could have instituted fewer or more sacraments. How- 
ever, certain reasons may be assigned why He instituted precisely 
these seven; for these are sufficient for the existence and con- 
tinuance of supernatural life. (a) Baptism, the sacrament of 
regeneration, was instituted to confer the spiritual life itself 
together with those supernatural faculties necessary for its func- 
tions, just as natural generation confers on us our natural life 
and its faculties. (0b) -Confirmation strengthens the spiritual 
life and bestows fortitude and perseverance in the spiritual com- 
bat. (c) The Holy Eucharist supplies the spiritual nutriment 
which is necessary to sustain our supernatural life. (d) Penance 
restores the supernatural life, if lost by sin. (e) Extreme Unction 
heals the soul from the effects of sin and gives strength and con- 
solation in the last struggle. (f) Holy Orders enable the min- 
isters of Christ’s Church to discharge their duties worthily, and 
through them secures for the faithful those spiritual treasures 
committed by Christ to His Church. (g) Matrimony brings 
God’s blessing upon the marriage union, to enable parents to 
bring up their children for the kingdom of God. 

All the seven sacraments, as the Church teaches (Trid. Sess. 
vil. de sac. in gen. can. 1), were imstituted by Christ. For the 
rest, it is evident that God alone can attach invisible grace to a 
visible sign. Christ, moreover, instituted the sacraments directly, 
not through His apostles; for the apostles are the dispensers, not 
the authors of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. iv. 1). 


. 


160. The sacraments are divided (1) into sacraments 
of the living and of the dead; (2) into such as imprint, 
and such as do not imprint, a character on the soul of 
the recipient. 

1. The sacraments are divided, according to the disposition 
required in the recipient, into sacraments of the living and 
of the dead. Baptism and penance are sacraments of the 
dead, because they may be received by those who are spiritu- 
ally dead by mortal sin. If the person who receives them is 
already in the state of grace they increase the supernatural 
life already existing (148). The sacraments of the living are 
those which presuppose the existence of the supernatural life 
in the soul, and whose object is to increase it. Such are con- 
firmation, Holy Eucharist, extreme unction, holy orders, and 
matrimony. 
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The sacraments of the living, however, may, according to the 
common opinion, in some cases confer sanctifying grace itself, 
or jirst grace—as, for instance, in the case of one who believes 
himself to be in the state of grace, but is not, and receives one 
of those sacraments with only imperfect contrition. His imper- 
fect contrition will in that case remove the obstacle to the efficacy 
of the sacrament, which will, consequently, produce its effect— 
sanctifying grace. 

2. Certain sacraments cannot be repeated, while others 
may be received more than once. The former are baptism, 
confirmation, and holy orders, The reason why these cannot 
be repeated is, as the Council of Trent (Sess. vi. de sac. in 
gen. can. 9) and the Council of Florence (decret. pro 
Armen.) teach, because they imprint a permanent and indel- 
ible character upon the soul. This mark confers upon the re- 
cipient a special dignity, as well as the power to exercise the 
functions peculiar to that dignity. In baptism we become 
members of Christ’s kingdom; by confirmation soldiers of 
Christ; by holy orders leaders of Christ’s followers. The 
fathers speak of the sacraments above mentioned as imprint- 
ing a seal upon the soul (cf. S. Aug. tract, in Joan. n. 16). 
This seal is indelible, and continues to exist not only during 
this life, but also after death, to the glory of the blessed and 
the confusion of the reprobate. 

If we consider the sacraments according to their necessity, we 
find that baptism is necessary for all, penance for those who after 
baptism have fallen into grievous sin, and holy orders for the 


Church as such. In dignity, however, the Holy Eucharist sur- 
passes all the others. 


II]. Tue SACRAMENTS IN PARTICULAR 
A. Baptism 


161. Baptism is characterized as a distinct sacrament 
of the New Law by its effects, its matter and form, and 
its divine institution. 

1. Baptism, according to the Roman Catechism, is the sac- 
rament of regeneration by water and the word of life. It is 
called the sacrament of regeneration (cf. John iii. 5) with ref- 
erence to its effects, which distinguish it from all other sac- 
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raments. By water and the word of life are expressed the 
matter and form, or the outward sign of the sacrament. 


2. The essential remote matter is real, or natural water. 
For, when Christ Our Lord says that a man must be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost (John iii. 5), He under- 
stands natural water, as we see from the fact that the apostles 
baptized with natural water (Acts iii. 36), and from the usage 
and explicit teaching of the Church (Trid. Sess. vir. de bapt. 
can. 2). Any kind of natural water is valid matter; but 
from reverence to the sacrament the Church requires that 
whenever it is possible blessed water be used. Baptismal 
water is blessed in the churches every year on Holy Satur- 
day and on the eve of Pentecost. The proximate matter is 
the ablution with water by immersion, aspersion, or infusion. 
The present usage of the Western Church requires a triple 
infusion of water upon the person to be baptized. 


The form must express the action of baptizing (Ego te bap- 
tigo, or an equivalent expression), and the names of the three 
divine persons distinctly. The complete form is: “I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ The words must give expression to the act, 
since they are to determine whether the water is applied for 
ablution or for some other purpose (154). Hence Pope Alex- 
ander VIII. condemned the assertion that baptism is valid 
without the words J baptize thee. The three divine persons 
must be expressly mentioned as contained in the commission 
given by Christ to the apostles (Matt. xxviii. 19). 


Among the ceremonies which precede, accompany, and follow 
baptism, strictly so-called, the following are especially worthy © 
of mention. (a) The candidate for baptism, yet unworthy to 
enter the house of God, waits outside the church and is there 
received by the priest. He receives a name to signify that hence- 
forth he is to belong to Christ. The object of the various exor- 
cisms is to deliver him from the bondage of Satan, whose slave 
he is by sin. The sign of the cross is made upon his forehead to 
show that he is to be a follower of Christ crucified, and upon 
his breast, to show that he ought to bear the cross in his heart. 
Blessed salt, the emblem of wisdom, is put into his mouth. Spitile 
is applied to his ears, as to the eyes of the blind man in the Gospel, 
to signify that they should be open to the teaching of salvation, 
and to his nose, that it may become sensible of the odor of divine 
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things. (b) After he has renounced Satan and his works, has 
been anointed with the oil of catechumens, and has confessed his 
faith and signified his desire to be baptized, the sacrament is 
administered to him in the manner described. (c) Hereupon his 
head is anointed with chrism, he receives the white garment of 
innocence, and then a lighted taper, as the emblem of the light of 
faith and good works. 

The promises made at baptism by the person baptized, or by 
his sponsors, are called baptismal vows; and as he receives from 
God in baptism the promise of eternal life if he, on his part, re- 
mains faithful to his promise, this mutual pledge is called the 
covenant of baptism. If the person to be baptized is an infant 
a sponsor answers for him. Sponsors are intended to act as 
spiritual parents towards their god-children. They are, conse- 
quently, bound to see to their Christian education in default of 
their natural parents. Hence those only are admissible to this 
office who are able and willing to fulfil the duties it entails, and 
are, moreover, free from certain special hindrances. Therefore 
parents cannot stand sponsors for their own children, as spiritual 
should not be added to natural relationship. The spiritual rela- 
tionship resulting from baptism will be treated elsewhere (205). 


3. That baptism is of divine institution follows from the 
charge given by Our Lord to His disciples to baptize all 
nations (Matt. xxviii. 19). Even before this injunction was 
given the disciples administered baptism (John iii. 2; iv. 
1, 2) ; and they themselves, doubtless, had received baptism 
before the Last Supper. The institution of this sacrament 
may, in some way, be dated back to the baptism of Our Lord 
in the Jordan, inasmuch as the matter was then defined and 
sanctified, and the form intimated by the manifestation of 
the three divine persons, while the opening of heaven signi- 
fied the supernatural effects of sacramental baptism (cf. Cat. 
Rom. de bapt. n. 19). 

We have, therefore, in the rite of baptism an external sign, in- 
stituted by Christ, not only signifying, but also conferring, divine 


grace, consisting of distinct matter and form—in short, a distinct 
sacrament of the New Law. 


162. Baptism cancels both original and actual sin, to- 
gether with the eternal and temporal punishment due to 
them; it confers supernatural life on the soul, makes us 
members of Christ and of His Church, and gives us a 
pledge of grace in this life and of glory in the next. 
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1. Baptism cancels both original and actual sin, For (a) 
Holy Scripture attributes to baptism as its effect remission 
of sin without any limitation—to Jews, who had been already 
cleansed from original sin, as well as to heathens who still 
bore its guilt. “We are buried together with Him [Christ] by 
baptism unto death. . . . For he that is dead is justified 
from sin” (Rom. vi. 4, 7). “Do penance, and be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of your sins” (Acts ii. 38). (b) The Church confesses 
without distinction or limitation (Symb. Constant.) “one 
baptism for the remission of sins.’’ The Council of Florence 
(ab.) expressly declares: “That the effect of this sacrament 
is the remission of all stn, original as well as actual” (cf. 
irids Sesss Vv. Canad) 

2. Baptism also cancels the temporal as well as the eternal 
punishment due to sin. (a) The sacrament of baptism not 
only heals us from the malady of sin, but thoroughly renews 
and regenerates us into the destruction of the old man 
(John iii. 5; Rom. vi. 4). But he who is entirely renewed 
and regenerated is free from all punishment incurred by the 
old man, who is now dead. (b) The Church never imposed 
penances upon those who had just received baptism, which 
it certainly would have done if it believed that there still 
remained some punishment to be atoned for. (¢c) The Coun- 
cil of Florence (ib.) expressly teaches that this sacrament 
“effects the remission of all sin,’ while the Council of Trent 
(ib.) declares “that nothing whatsoever stands in the way of 
the admission of the newly regenerated into heaven.” 

The temporal effects of original sin, or the sufferings of this 
life, are not taken away by baptism. Hence it follows that in the 
baptized those effects are no longer strictly punishments ( poene) ; 
but only improperly such (poenalitates), which God for wise 
reasons leaves to His children the more to conform them with 
Jesus Christ, their head, and to afford them the occasion of 
greater merit for the life to come. 

3. By baptism man is born to a new life, and sanctified by 
the infusion of grace and of the divine virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity. Baptism, on the authority of Christ and of His 
apostles, is called the sacrament of regeneration (161). 
Regeneration means a thorough renewal, a new creation; 
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therefore, not merely the remission of sin and its punish- 
ments, but also the infusion of new life, or sanctifying grace 
(148). But sanctifying grace confers on us a supernatural 
likeness to God, whereby we are made His adopted children 
110). 

4. ie a makes us members of Christ through sanctify- 
ing grace. “All ye who are baptized have put on Christ; . 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. ili. 27, 28). “Know 
you not that your bodies are the members of Christ?” (1 Cor. 
vi, 15.) The spirit of Christ pervades the baptized and 
unites them with Him as their head and father according to 
the spirit (139). Baptism, moreover, unites us with Christ 
externally by making us members of His Church (Florent. 
ib.). “They, therefore, that received his [Peter’s] word were 
baptized ; and there were added in that day [to the Church] 
about three thousand souls” (Acts ii. 41). The members of 
the Church are visible members of Christ, because the Church 
is His visible body (1 co. i. 24). This union with Christ, 
this incorporation in the kingdom of God, furthermore, 
imprints on the soul an indelible mark, the sacramental 
character (160). 

5. Baptism confers the pledge of grace in this life and of 
glory in the next. (a) By regeneration and internal union 
with Christ, our head, we receive the assurance of obtaining 
the graces requisite for a supernatural life—the sacramental 
grace of baptism (155), which has for its object a good Chris- 
tian life. By our external union with Christ, as meres of 
His Church, we possess the necessary qualifications to receive 
the other sacraments and to share in all the treasures of the 
Church, (b) For the future life baptism, by making us chil- 
dren of God and brothers and joint-heirs of Christ (173), 
gives us the right to supernatural happiness. 


163. Baptism is necessary as an ordinary means of sal- 
vation for all, even for infants. 


A thing may be necessary for salvation either as the fulfilment 
of a divine precept (necessitas precepti), so that he who deliber- 
ately transgresses such precept by his disobedience incurs the loss 
of his salvation; or it may be necessary as a means (necessitas 
medit), whereby the attainment of salvation is rendered possible. 
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This means, again, may be either absolutely or only ordinarily 
necessary. It is absolutely necessary when it cannot be supplied 
by any other means; thus sanctifying grace is necessary for sal- 
vation. When a means is required only in the ordinary course 
of divine providence, and may be exceptionally substituted by 
some other means, it is said to be necessary as an ordinary means. 
Such an exception, however, obtains only in the case in which 
the ordinary means ordained by God cannot be employed, and the 
express or implicit desire exists of employing the ordinary means 
if accessible. It is only as an ordinary means of salvation that 
baptism is necessary. 

1. Christ teaches without any restriction that “unless a 
man be born again of water and of the Holy Ghost he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God” (John iii. 5). In this pas- 
sage Christ speaks of regeneration, or the origin of super- 
natural life, which is effected by baptism with water. Now, 
supernatural life alone gives us the fitness for salvation; 
therefore baptism, which produces supernatural life, is neces- 
sary for salvation. This law is evidently universal. Christ 
speaks not, as in the commandment to eat His flesh and drink 
His blood, of adults only (John vi.). He simply asserts 
that baptism is necessary for all, consequently, for infants, 
in order to obtain salvation (Mark x. 14). Therefore chil- 
dren who have not attained to the use of reason are to re- 
cover through the charity of others in the sacrament of bap- 
tism that grace which they lost through the disobedience of 
another—their first father, Adam. 

2. The Church has always held that baptism is necessary 
for the salvation of all, even of infants. 

The Synod of Mileve (a.p. 418), assembled against the Pela- 
gians, condemned as contrary to the practice of the Church and 
to the doctrine of original sin the assertion that “infants are not 
to be baptized.” The Council of Trent (Sess. v. can. 4; cf. Sess. 
vil. de bapt. can. 12, 13) condemned the Anabaptists for teaching 
that infant baptism was invalid, and that adults should, therefore, 
be rebaptized. But the necessity of baptism in the case of in- 
fants does not rest on a precept, since infants are not capable of 
precept; consequently, baptism is necessary for them as a means 
of salvation. 

The obligations contracted in baptism are binding upon those 
who are baptized as infants;-nor are they at liberty, when they 
come to the use of reason, to rescind them. For, since all are 
bound to receive baptism, all are likewise bound to fulfil the con- 
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ditions necessarily arising from baptism. This applies chiefly to 
the obligation of faith in divine revelation, as soon as it is brought 
to our knowledge, and of obedence to the Church’s precepts. 

From what has been said it is manifest that children who die 
without baptism cannot partake of supernatural happiness. The 
Council of Florence (decret. union. Graec.) declares that “the 
souls of those who depart this life in mortal sin, or only in orig- 
inal sin, descend into hell immediately, and suffer punishment, 
though different in kind.” The souls of unbaptized children, 
therefore, are excluded from the beatific vision. This exclusion 
and banishment from heaven into a place commonly called hell 
(infernus, limbus) is for them a true punishment, although they 
have no knowledge of their supernatural end. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means follpw that they suffer the pain of sense, or of 
fire; on the contrary, it is a very common belief of theologians 
that they suffer only the pain of loss, since only those deserve hell 
fire who have turned from God to His creatures, which is not the 
case with unbaptized infants. 

From what we have said of the disposition and preparation 
necessary for the sacraments in general (157) it follows that the 
adult candidate for baptism, besides having the intention neces-~ 
sary for the valid reception of the sacrament, must, in order to 
receive it worthily, have faith and a true sorrow for his ectual 
sins. Hence in ancient times great pains were bestowed on the 
preparation of the catechumens, or aspirants for baptism. They © 
were divided into three classes: the hearing, who were allowed 
only to listen to the preaching of the word of God; the kneeling, 
who were permitted to be present at divine service; and the 
enlightened, who, instructed in the more secret mysteries of the 
faith (disciplina arcani), immediately awaited baptism. 


164. Sacramental baptism may be partially supplied by 
baptism of desire and baptism of blood. 

Though the words of Christ in their generality (John iii. 5) 
apply to the necessity of baptism with water (baptisma fluminis), 
yet they must be understood to admit of two exceptions founded 
on Scripture and tradition—baptism of desire (baptisma flami- 
nis), i.e., perfect love of God, including perfect contrition and 
the desire of receiving the sacrament; and the baptism of blood 
(baptisma sanguinis), i.e., martyrdom for Christ’s sake. 


1. By baptism of desire sin and eternal punishment are re- 
mitted. (a) Christ promises justification, and, consegently, 
remission of sins, to those who love God perfectly. “He that 
loveth Me shall be Joved of My Father, and I will love him. 

. If any one love Me he will keep My word, and My 
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Father will love him, and We will come to him and will make 
Our abode with him’ (John xiv. 21, 23; cf. John iv. 7). 
Wherever there is love there will also be hatred and detesta- 
tion of whatever is opposed to the object loved; therefore 
sorrow for sin is necessary as a disposition without which 
personal sins cannot be forgiven. (b) The Council of Trent 
(Sess. vi. c. 4; cf. Sess. xiv. c. 4, de poenit.) takes this for 
granted when it teaches that, according to the doctrine of the 
gospel, justification cannot be effected except by baptism or 
its desire. The contrary doctrine has been condemned by 
Pius V. against Baius (propp. 32, 33). 

On the other hand, we have no grounds for believing that bap- 
tism of desire has all the effects of the sacramental baptism. It is 
certain that he who is justified by perfect charity does not 
thereby receive the baptismal character; nor does he become a 


member of the visible Church; nor capable of receiving the other 
sacraments, until he is first baptized. 


2. By baptism of blood likewise sin and all its punishments 
are remitted. 


Baptism of blood, or martyrdom for Christ’s sake, implies the 
suffering of death or of mortal torments on the part of the mar- 
tyr, and hatred of Christianity—of Christian faith or morals— 
on the part of the persecutor as the motive of persecution. Bap- 
tism of blood has the same effect in the case of children as in the 
case of-adults. Adults, however, must have at least imperfect 
contrition for their actual sins, and suffer death freely and from 
supernatural motives—i.e., they must neither resist, nor desire 
to escape death by denying their faith. 


Christ Himself promised eternal life as the reward of mar- 
tyrdom. “He that shall lose his life for Me shall find it” 
(Matt. x. 39). Nor is there any ground for restricting this 
promise to adults. The Church, moreover, had always the 
conviction that children as well as adults obtain eternal life 
by martyrdom, and that adults receive remission not only 
of the guilt of their sins and of the eternal punishment, but 
also of the temporal punishment due to them. For it always 
honored as saints the Holy Innocents slain by Herod from 
hatred of Christ, whom they confessed, not by words, but by 
their death (non loquendo sed moriendo). The Church always 
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followed the principle laid down by St. Augustine, that he 
who prays for the martyrs commits an outrage against them 
(tract. in Joan. 84). 


165. While the ordinary minister of baptism is a bishop 
or priest, and the extraordinary a deacon, any one, 
whether male or female, can validly, though not always 
licitly, baptize. 

1. The ordinary minister of baptism, in the first instance, 
is the Bishop; for it was to the apostles and their successors, 
the bishops (48), that Christ gave the charge to teach and to 
baptize all nations (Matt. xxviii. 19). The ordinary min- 
ister, in the second place, is the priest; for the power to con- 
secrate the true body of Christ conferred in ordination im- 
plies the power of building up His mystic body, the Church, 
by the administration of baptism. Since, however, the faith- 
ful are not only members of the Church at large, but also of 
a particular flock, the administration of baptism is the spe- 
cial duty and right of him to whom the immediate direction 
of each flock is especially entrusted—the parish priest. 

2. Deacons, being the assistants of the priest (Acts viii. 
~ 38), are the acknowledged extraordinary ministers of bap- 
tism, and may, with special permission, lawfully and validly 
administer the sacrament of baptism. 

3. Any person of either sex, in fine, can validly baptize, as 
did the apostles before being ordained to the priesthood (John 
iv. 2). The decisions as well as the practice of the Church 
leave no doubt of the validity of baptism conferred by a lay 
person (Symb. Later.). Baptism being necessary for salva- 
tion, God wished to facilitate its reception not only in regard 
to matter and form, but also in regard to the minister. 


In case of necessity, therefore, in the absence of a priest or 
cleric, a layman, or a woman, is not only empowered, but also 
obliged to confer baptism. In case of private baptism thus validly 
administered, if the child should survive, the prescribed ceremo- 
nies must be performed by the priest, but the sacrament itself 
cannot be repeated. Since faith on the part of the minister is 
not necessary for the valid administration of this sacrament 
(158), baptism administered by heretics is valid, if the right mat- 
ter and form are rightly applied. 
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B. Confirmation 


166. The divine institution of the sacrament of confir- 
mation is proved from Scripture and tradition. 


Confirmation, so called from its chief effect, is a sacrament by 
which he who has been baptized receives strength fearlessly to 
confess his faith, and faithfully to live up to its teachings. That 
confirmation is of divine institution is proved both indirectly by 
the usage and teaching of the Church, which numbers confirma- 
tion among the seven sacraments, and directly from Scripture 
and tradition. 


1. In the Acts of the Apostles we read that St. Peter and 
St. John went to Samaria to lay their hands upon “those who 
were baptized” that they might receive the Holy Ghost (Acts 
viii. 14-17). By the Holy Ghost is understood here, as in 
other passages, grace strictly so called, not gratuitous gifts, 
which were likewise often communicated in confirmation 
(Acts xix. 56), since no limitation is added, as, for instance, 
the spirit of prophecy. There can be no doubt that it was by 
command of Christ that the apostles, who were, not the 
authors, but the dispensers of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. 
iv. 1), performed this ceremony, with which inward grace 
was connected ; whence we must conclude that it is of divine 
institution. 

2. Many passages are to be found in the fathers and eccle- 
siastical writers which prove that confirmation existed in the 
first ages of the Church, and that it is, therefore, of divine 
institution. Tertullian (de resurrect. carn. c. 8) thus speaks 
of the three sacraments which were usually administered to 
the catechumens on the same day: “The body is washed 
that the soul may be cleansed [baptism] ; the body is anointed 
that the soul may be sanctified; the body is signed that the 
soul may be fortified ; the body is overshadowed by the impo- 
sition of hands that the soul may be illumined by the Holy 
Ghost [confirmation] ; the body eats and drinks the body and 
the blood of Christ that the soul may be nourished of God 
[Eucharist]. Similarly St. Cyprian (ep. 73, ad Jubaian, n. 
9), St. Jerome (dial. cont. Lucifer. n. 9), and various early 
synods. Not to mention other proofs, if we consider the 
belief of the Greek Church (cf. 159), and of the Oriental 
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sects, who reckon confirmation among the seven sacraments, 
we obtain an incontrovertible historical evidence of the 
Church’s belief in its sacramental character. 


167. The imposition of hands and anointing with 
chrism, accompanied by suitable words, constitute the 
matter and form, or complete sign, of confirmation. 


1. The rite of confirmation consists in the imposition of 
hands and the anointing with chrism, accompanied by certain 
words or prayers. First, the minister of confirmation extends 
his hands over those to be confirmed, and prays that God may 
send down the Holy Ghost and His seven gifts upon them. 
Then he anoints them individually with chrism on the fore- 
head with his thumb, in the form of a cross, holding in the 
mean time his hand on the head of the person to be confirmed, 
and saying: “I sign thee with the sign of the cross, and con- 
firm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Finally, he 
turns to the altar and offers up some prayers, and again di- 
recting himself to those just confirmed, he makes the sign of 
the cross over all together, with these words: “May the Lord 
bless you from Sion, that you may see the blessings of. Jeru- 


salem all the days of your life, and that you may have eternal 
Dies 


2. That this ceremony, prescribed in the Latin Church, and 
used with slight variations by the Greeks, constitutes the full 
sign, or matter and form, of confirmation is beyond doubt. 
We do not, however, mean to assert that all these details 
essentially belong to the sacrament, 


According to the common opinion the proximate matter is the 
anointing with chrism (a mixture of olive-oil and balsam blessed 
by the bishop) together with the imposition of hands. The earli- 
est fathers of the Church testify to the unction with chrism, and 
the Council of Florence calls chrism the matter of the sacrament. 
The fathers as well as the Scriptures themselves, however, seem 
to regard the imposition of hands as an essential element. The 
form consists of the words pronounced by the minister during the 
imposition of the hand and unction with chrism: “J sign thee,” 
etc. For by these words the matter and the action receive their 
full signification—the imparting of spiritual strength. 
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168. Besides augmenting sanctifying grace, confirma- 
tion perfects the supernatural life of the soul. 


1. As a sacrament of the living confirmation produces an 
increase of sanctifying grace (155) ; for of those confirmed 
by the apostles it is said that they received the Holy Ghost 
(Acts vii. 17), whereby we are to understand a greater ful- 
ness of sanctifying grace, of which the Holy Ghost is the 
dispenser (148). 

2. The special sacramental grace of confirmation is the ma- 
turity of the supernatural life—strength to profess our faith 
and fortitude in the combat against the enemies of salvation. 
Therefore it imprints a character which marks the recipient as 
the soldier of Christ (162). These effects are signified both 
by the matter and the form. 

In holy Scripture oi symbolizes abundance and gladness. 
Unction signifies strength and activity; for combatants anointed 
themselves with oil before entering the arena. Balsam, with which 
the oil is mixed, implies the preservation of the soul from cor- 
ruption or sin, and the sweet odor of sanctity imparted to the 
soul. The repeated use of the sign of the cross points to the 
characteristic virtue of the soldier of Christ, that is, patience in 
the endurance of insults for Christ’s sake, which is also indicated 
by the blow on the cheek. By the imposition of the bishop’s hand 
's signified the communication of the sacramental graces, as well 
\s the reception into the ranks of the soldiers of Christ. 


169. The ordinary minister of confirmation is the 
bishop; by papal delegation, however, a priest may be- 
come its extraordinary minister. 

1. The apostles alone, whose successors the bishops are, as 
we may see from Holy Scripture, administered confirmation 
to those who had been baptized by inferior ministers (Acts 
viii. 14). The earliest synods mention only bishops as the 
ministers of this sacrament. And, indeed, it seems reason- 
able that soldiers should be received and enrolled in the ranks 
by the leaders under whose banner they are to fight. The 
Council of Florence (decret. pro Armen.) calls the bishop the 
ordinary minister of confirmation; and the Council of Trent 
(Sess. vit. de conf. can. 3) anathematizes those who assert 
that “the ordinary minister of confirmation is not the bishop 
alone, but any simple priest.” 
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2. A simple priest by papal delegation may be the extraor- 
dinary minister of confirmation, The priest, not possessing 
the fulness of sacerdotal power, requires the delegation of | 
him who has received all power from’ Christ. The Council of 
Florence (ib.) in reference to this fact declares that by dis- 
pensation of the Apostolic See, for reasonable and urgent 
causes, a simple priest may sometimes administer the sacra- 
ment of confirmation with chrism consecrated by the bishop. 
In the Greek Church priests ordinarily administer confirma- 
tion; but although they receive this power directly through 
their bishops, yet it is granted by papal delegation, as the pope 
has long sanctioned, or at least tolerated, this custom among 
the Greeks. 


170. Every one who is baptized can receive confirma-~ 
tion validly; to receive it worthily, however, the state of 
grace is required. 


1. Why baptism should precede confirmation as well as all 
the other sacraments has been already explained (157). That 
confirmation can be validly administered to any one who is 
baptized follows from the fact that no act of preparation is 
necessary on the part of the recipient. 


Since the sacraments operate of their own inherent virtue (ex 
opere operato), and since confirmation, unlike matrimony, which 
being a contract requires mutual consent, and, unlike penance, the 
matter of which are the acts of the penitent, requires no particu- 
lar act on the part of the recipient for its validity—even a child 
under the age of discretion can validly receive it. In the early 
ages the custom of confirming infants was common in the Church, 
as it still is among the Greeks. The now prevailing custom, how- 
ever, to defer this sacrament to the age of discretion is a laudable 
cne, as thus the recipient is better prepared and disposed to reap: 
its fruits; and, on the other hand, it is at this time that its special 
graces begin to be necessary for Christian life. 

All are, in virtue of a divine precept, bound to receive confirm- 
ation. The very institution of this sacrament by Christ is proof 
sufficient that He wishes the faithful to receive it. This obliga- 
tion is all the more urgent for such as, on the one hand, can 
fulfil it without great difficulty, and, on the other hand, are ex: 
posed to the danger of losing their faith. 


2. As confirmation is a sacrament of the living (160), in 
order to receive it worthily one must be in the state of grace.. 
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He who would present himself knowingly in the state of 
grievous sin would forfeit the effects of confirmation until 
he should again be reconciled to God (160), and.at the same 
time make himself guilty of a sacrilege by the unworthy re- 
ception of the sacrament. 


A Sponsor in confirmation contracts with the one confirmed, 
a spiritual relationship from which there arises the obligation of 
taking care that the one confirmed obtains a Christian education. 


C. The Holy Eucharist. 


171. The Holy Eucharist was instituted both as a sac: 
rament and a sacrifice. 

This sacrament is peculiar in this, that it is at the same time 
a sacrifice. It is a sacrament because it sanctifies the soul of 
its own efficacy; it is a sacrifice inasmuch as it is an obla- 
tion of a visible gift to God’s honor and glory. 

The Holy Eucharist as a sacrament differs from the other sac- 
raments in this, that it consists not only in a passing action, but 
in a permanent state or existence. Considered in its permanent 
state it is the true body and the true blood of Jesus Christ, truly, 
really, and substantially present under the appearances of bread 
and wine for the nourishment of our souls. Regarded as an 
action, or in the instant of its origin, it is the changing of bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Jesus Christ. In this change, 
in which Christ presents Himself a victim to His heavenly 
Father, consists the sacrifice. 

In its permanent state the Eucharist (good gift, thanksgiving) 
is sometimes called the Sacrament, by way of excellence, the 
Sacrament of the Altar, the Last Supper, Holy Communion, the 
body of Christ, etc. Considered as an action, we call it the Holy 
Sacrifice, or the Sacrifice of the Mass. The names Sacrament of 
the Altar and Eucharist point also to its sacrificial character. 

Christ instituted the Blessed Sacrament together with the 
Sacrifice of the New Law (promised John vi.) when, on the 
eve of His passion, He took bread and blessed it and gave it 
to His disciples, saying: “Take ye and eat, this is My body ;” 
and in like manner taking a chalice with wine, He blessed it 
and gave it to His disciples, saying: “Drink ye all of this; 
for this is My blood of the New Testament, which shall be 
shed for many unto remission of sins.” “Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me’ (Matt. xxvi. 26-28; Mark xiv. 22-24; 
uke scrielo 120 sore xt, 23,sq.) - 
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a. The Eucharist as a Sacrament 


172. Jesus Christ is truly, really, and substantially pres- 
ent in the most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

Truly, really, and substantially (vere, realiter, et substan- 
tialiter) are the words of the Council of Trent (Sess. X11. can. 
1). He is truly present, not, as Zwingli and other heretics as- 
serted, under a sign or symbol. He is really present, not, as 
Calvin and his followers asserted, merely in virtue of our belief, 
or imagination. He is substantially present, not, as Calvin and 
cther heretics likewise taught, merely by His works, or effects. 


I. Scripture offers abundant proofs of the real presence. 

1. Christ promised it in expressed terms: “Amen, amen, I 
say unto you: Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink His blood, you shall not have life in you. He that eat- 
eth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life’ 
(John vi. 54, 55). Our Lord does not here mean to inculcate 
the necessity of faith in Himself, or a figurative eating and 
drinking. For to eat the flesh of another had not, among the 
Jews, this figurative meaning: if used figuratively it signified 
to inflict injury. Therefore these words cannot be taken in 
a figurative, but in their literal, sense; for Christ certainly 
did not wish His disciples to inflict an injury upon Him. 

The Jews and the disciples themselves understood the words 
in their literal sense; and Christ confirmed them in this opinion 
by appealing to His divinity, to which all things are possible 
(John vi. 63), and by rebuking their unbelief and their carnal 


views, which were unwilling to understand what is spirit and 
life—what is spiritual and supernatural (John vi. 64). 


2. The words which refer to the mstitution itself of the 
Holy Eucharist are no less evident: “This is My body, this 
is My blood.” These words, since they cannot be taken in a 
figurative sense, must have been meant literally. I{ Christ 
had not, in virtue of these words, given us His body and 
blood for the nourishment of our souls, but merely bread and 
wine, as a symbol of His body and blood, He would have been 
the cause of universal idolatry for centuries. Therefore, as 
from the simple fact that He called Himself the Son of God 
we conclude His divinity, because He could not have invin- 
cibly led His followers into idolatry (25), we must believe 
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that He gives us His true body and blood—that He is really 
present in the Holy Eucharist. 


3. The words referring to the reception of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ are likewise an invincible evidence of 
His real presence. “The chalice of benediction, which- we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? And 
the bread which we break, is it not the partaking of the body 
the Lord? Behold Israel according to the flesh; are not 
they that eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar?” (1 Cor. 
x. 16-18.). As truly, therefore, as the Israelites partook of 
their sacrifices, which were only types of the sacrifice of 
Christ, so truly do we partake of the body and blood of 
Christ. Again: “Whosoever shall eat this bread, or drink the 
chalice of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and the blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread and drink of the chalice” (1 Cor. 
x1, 27, 28). As the Israelites if they ate the manna in the des- 
ert in the state of mortal sin, although it was a figure of 
Christ, would not thereby commit a sin, neither would the 
faithful be guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord by 
receiving this spiritual food in the state of mortal sin if what 
they receive were only a figure of the body and blood of 
Christ. 


II. The tradition of the Church is no less explicit on the 
real presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 


1.\The earliest fathers bear witness to the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. St. Ignatius (ep. ad Smyrn. n. 7) says:d 7 
“[The Docetae] abstain from the Holy Eucharist and prayer 
because they do not believe that the Eucharist is the flesh of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who suffered for our sins, and whom the 
Father raised to life again.” These heretics, therefore, differed 
in this point from the universal belief of the Church. ‘Therefore 
the universal belief of the Church was that the flesh of Jesus 
Christ was really present. St. Justin in his Apology (1. 66) de-@ 154 
clares that the Christians in their meetings do not, as the pagans 
falsely accused them, eat the flesh of a child, but that the con- 
secrated food they receive is the flesh and blood of Jesus, God 
made flesh. St. Irenzus (adv. heres. v. c. 2) writes: “Christa 7.03 
declares that the chalice, which is but earthly, is His own 
precious blood. Since, then, the chalice and the bread by the 
word of God become the Eucharist of the body and blood of 
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Christ, how dare they [the heretics] deny that that flesh which 
partakes of the flesh and blood of Christ, and is a member of Him, 
will receive the gift of God, i.e., life everlasting?” Tertullian \66 
proposes the Church's teaching on this point in several passages 
of his writings (cf. 166). St. Augustine (in ps. 33, enarr. I 10), 
not to mention many other fathers, says: “Who can hold himself 
in his own hands? A man may be held in the hands of another ; 
but no man can hold himself in his own hands.” He answers: 
“Christ held Himself in His own hands when He gave His body 
to His disciples, saying: This is My body; for that was the body 
which He held in His hands.” If Christ had borne only the 
figure of His body in His hands, St. Augustine could not doubt 
that another could do the same. 

2. In the most ancient liturgies (65) we find evident expres- 
sions of the belief in the real presence. Thus we read in the 
liturgy of Jerusalem, which at least in its essential parts dates 
back to the time of St. James: ‘“‘Let us dismiss all worldly 
thoughts from our minds, for the King of kings, the Lord of 
lords, Christ, our God, is about to be sacrificed and to be given 
to the faithful as their food.” In the liturgy which bears the 
name of St. Basil God is besought “‘to make of this bread the 
true and precious body of Jesus Christ, our Lord, God, and 
Saviour, and from this wine His true and precious blood, which 
was shed for the salvation of the world.” 

3. All the Eastern sects which from the earliest times have 
been separated from the Church’s communion have preserved the 
belief in the real presence. Consequently, it must have existed 
in the Church at the time of their separation. 

4. The very fact that this universal belief at any time existed 
in the Church is sufficient proof that it is apostolic doctrine. 
Such a new dogma could not have been introduced in the Church 
without great opposition, of which there would be some account 
in history. But in history we find no trace of such a fact: on 
the contrary, we find the universal belief in the real presence in 
every age; and when in the eleventh century the heretic Berengar 
denied this dogma the whole Church was horrified at the inno- 
vation. 


III. The real presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
is altogether consistent with the character of Christianity. 

1. Christianity contains the reality of what the Old Law pre- 
figured and foreshadowed. The Old Law prefigured the habi- 
tation of God among men. God was present in a figure. “T will 
appear in a cloud over the oracle’ (Lev. xv1. 2). In order to 
realize this figure God wished to dwell on our altars really and 
truly as the Word made flesh. 

2. Christianity satisfies the yearnings of the soul for God as 
far as this is possible in the present life. Man naturally desires 
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to have God near to him, and, as far as may be, in visible form. 
The greater his love the greater is his longing, since love desires 
to be with the beloved. Now, to gratify this desire of the human 
heart God vouchsafed to dwell amongst us visibly, but in such 
a way that we might still have the full merit of faith. 

3. Christianity is the consummation of the divine scheme of 
our salvation, and, as it were, a foretaste of that eternal life 
which consists in intimate union with God. Therefore it is meet 
that in our present state we should enjoy a special visible pres- 
ence of God in our midst. Otherwise the condition which began 
with the coming of Christ would have ceased, and made room for 
a dreary state of desolation and abandonment. 

Once the fact of the real presence is established, there is no 
need of reasons to prove its possibility. What we said in regard 
to the Holy Trinity applies also to this mystery: no argument can 
be advanced against it the futility of which reason cannot under- 
stand (91). If, for instance, it be objected that it is impossible 
for Christ to be in several places at once, we must distinguish 
between the natural and the supernatural mode of presence of a 
body. Reason tells us that God is present in all places at the 
same time, and that our soul is entirely present in each part of 
the body. Why should not the glorified body of Christ, which 
enjoys a higher, spiritual mode of existence, be able to multiply 
its presence? 


173. Christ is present in the Blessed Sacrament by tran- 
substantiation, i.e., by the change of the entire substance 
of bread and wine into His body and blood. 


Thus the presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist is 
defined by the Council of Trent (Sess. x111. can. 2; ib. c. 4). 
Therefore Christ is not present im, or with, or under the sub- 
stance of bread and wine, as Luther and his followers main- 
tained; but that which before was bread becomes in virtue of 
consecration the true body and blood of Christ. It is only the 
species of bread and wine that remain, i.e., those external ap- 
pearances that come under the senses; under these appearances 
Christ Himself is present. These species, however, are not the 
species of the body and blood of Christ, as if the body and blood 
of Christ assumed the shape, taste, etc., of bread and wine. Christ 
is present in His own glorious mode of existence, but under the 
_ outward semblance of foreign substances. 


I. The bread and wine are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ. 

1. That a real change does take place follows from the 
words of Christ: This is My body, this 1s My blood. The 
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demonstrative this points out what He gave to His disciples 
under the appearance of bread and wine. If it were only 
bread and wine, if Christ had been present only in, or with, 
or under the substances of bread and wine, He could not say 
simply: This is My body; but: This (bread) is My body, 
which would be manifestly false; or He would have said: Jn, 
or with, or under this bread is My body. Moreover, if the 
bread and wine were not really changed into the true body 
and blood of Christ, He could not have said: This is My 
body, which is given for you (Luke xxi. 19) ; and: This<is 
My blood, which shall be shed for many unto remission of 
sins” (Matt. xxvi. 28). Christ, forsooth, did not offer bread, 
or shed wine on the cross; but He sacrificed His true body, 
and poured out His true blood. 

No one would venture to take a book or a stone in his hand 
and say: This is God. For, although God in virtue of His im- 
mensity is present in that book or stone, the word this points out 
the subtance naturally underlying the sensible qualities of the 
book or stone. Nor would any one pointing to another’s hand 
say: This is thy soul, although the soul is substantially united 
with the hand; for this demonstrates only what is sensibly mani- 
fested by that external appearance; but the soul is not sensibly 
manifested in the appearance of the hand. Therefore, if the sub- 
stance of bread or wine had been present in any way whatever 


when Christ spoke those words He would have uttered a false- 
hood. 


2. In the writings of the fathers we often meet with the 
expression that bread is made, or becomes, the body of Christ ; 
they distinctly assert that a change takes place. The same 
expressions occur in the most ancient liturgies of the Church 

(Cirase 
II. The entire substance of bread and wine is changed 
into the body and blood of Christ—in other words, the change 
takes place by transubstantiation. 

1. It is the express teaching of the Council of Trent (ib.) 
that the whole substance of bread and wine is changed, the 
appearances only remaining ; which change is most aptly called 
transubstantiation. Hence all the integral as well as the 
essential parts of the bread and wine are likewise changed into 
the body and blood of Christ, since these parts either contain 
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or constitute the substance of bread and wine. This change 
is, therefore, altogether sui generis, as nothing of the former 
substance remains, but only the external appearances, which 
are accessory to the substance; whence it is very properly 
called transubstantiation. 

2. The total change of substance follows likewise from the 
words: This is My body; thisis My blood. (a) These words 
can be true only in case that all the integral parts of the 
bread and wine are changed; for the demonstrative this 
points to all parts alike; and if a single part were not the 
body or the blood of Christ the proposition would not be 
true. (b) The essential parts constituting the bread and 
wine are changed or cease to exist; for they make room 
for an already existing substance—the body and blood of 
Christ—having its definite constituent elements, and admit- 
ting of no part or portion of that bread and wine. If any- 
thing of the substance of bread and wine remained, the body 
and blood of Christ as well as the bread and wine would be 
changed ; nay, the body and blood of Christ would be subject 
to continual changes, which is inconceivable. 


The cessation of the substances, however, is not to be considered 
an annililation, but a true change, inasmuch as it results not in 
nothing, but in another substance, and inasmuch as the species of 
bread and wine remain the same after as before the change of 
substance. 

That the species are something real, independently of our per- 
ception, follows from the nature of a sacrament as a sensible sign, 
and therefore as an objective something, independently of our 
senses. According to the common opinion, the species are the 
real accidents of bread and wine—those real, changeable, and sen-~ 
sible qualities naturally inherent in the substances, but distinct 
from them, which in this case are by God’s omnipotence miracu- 
lously preserved without the substances themselves. 


174. Christ continues to be present under the species 
of bread and wine as long as the species themselves con- 
tinue to exist. 

1. Christ gave Himself to His disciples with the words: 
“This is My body; this is My blood.” What He gave them, 
therefore, existed at the moment when the words were spoken, 
and not merely, as the Lutherans assert, at the moment the 
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disciples received it. Again, on what grounds could we 
believe that in the chalice out of which the disciples drank 
one by one there was now wine—while it was passed from 
one to another, now the blood of Christ—while each one 
drank of it? If Christ was present under the species of bread 
and wine at the moment of consecration, there is no reason to 
think that He ceased to be present as long as the species re- 
mained. On the contrary, once He had determined to be 
present in virtue of the consecration under the appearances of 
bread and wine, we must rather conclude that as long as these 
appearances continue to exist Christ also continues to be 
present. 

2. The custom prevailing from the earliest times of pre- 
serving the Blessed Sacrament in the churches, and during 
persecutions even in private houses ; of bearing it to the sick, 
carrying it on journeys, etc., is an evident proof of the 
Church’s belief in the continuous presence of Jesus Christ 
under the sacramental species. It is only in the assumption 
that Christ is continually present that St. Augustine could 
assert that Christ held Himself in His own hands (cf. 172). 


175. Christ is entirely present under each species and 
under each particle of either species. 


1. Christ is entirely present—with His flesh and blood, 
His body and soul, His manhood and godhead under each 
Species. Christ gave His disciples the same body that He 
possessed, and on our altars bread is changed into the same 
body which is now glorified in heaven; for the words: This 
is My body, would not be true, unless the bread were changed 
into the living body of Christ as it now exists. So, too, the 
wine is changed into the blood of the living Christ. But where 
the body of the living Christ is there is also His blood, and 
His soul, and His divinity; and where His blood is there is 
also His body, soul, and divinity—the entire Christ. 

In virtue of the words of consecration the bread is changed 
into the body, and the wine into the blood of Christ. But His 
blood is present also under the species of bread, and His body 
under the species of wine, and His soul under both species in 


consequence of the inseparable union between them. Again, with 
the human nature of Christ is hypostatically united the second 
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person of the Holy Trinity ; and in consequence of this union His 
divinity is always present with His humanity, and therefore 
under both sacramental species. 


2. Christ is wholly present in each particle of either species 
so that he who receives one particle of the host receives 
~ the whole Christ. There can be no doubt that each of the 
apostles who drank out of the one chalice received Christ 
entire. For, since the entire substance of bread and wine 
was changed into the body and blood of Christ, we cannot 
say that any particle, however small, as long as it bears the 
appearance of bread or wine, is not the body and blood of 
Christ. Therefore the entire Christ is present in the Eucha- 
rist after, as well as before, the division (Trid. Sess. x11. 
Calinta)i 


Since the species of bread and wine are not the proper, but 
only the assumed species of the body and blood of Christ, what is 
done to the species cannot therefore be said to be done to the 
body and blood of Christ itself. If, for instance, the former are 
divided or broken, the body of Christ is not thereby divided or 
broken. But as the body of Christ exists permanently under the 
species, and is really present wherever the species are, it is actu- 
ally borne from place to place, as are the species. We may rightly 
say, however, that the sacrament is broken (fracto demum sacra- 
mento); for the species are an essential part of the sacrament. 
From the fact that Christ is permanently present with His hu- 
manity and divinity in the Blessed Sacrament, not merely at the 
moment of communion, it follows that we are bound to adore 
Him under the sacramental species. For the duty of adoration 
atises from the fact, not from the manner, of His presence. We 
adore Christ in the Holy Eucharist as He is—with His godhead 
and manhood. Both are alike the object of our adoration, whilst 
the divinity alone is the reason of our adoration (133). The 
Church’s object in publicly exposing the Blessed Sacrament, 
bearing it in procession, and commemorating the real presence in 
special feasts, is to promote the adoration of Jesus Christ, who is 
truly present in the Eucharist as the dispenser of all graces. 


176. Bishops and priests only have the power to change 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. 

1. It was only to the apostles that Christ gave the charge: 
“Do this for a commemoration ef Me.’ That the bishops, the 
successors of the apostles (148), possess this power is mani- 
fest. But priests also have received it. For Our Lord by 
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those words ordained the apostles priests by the very fact that 
He gave them the power to offer sacrifice, which is the func- 
tion peculiar to priests (Trid. Sess. xx. can. 2). Hence it 
follows that since others besides the bishops have received the 
sacerdotal character in the Church the words of Christ also 
apply to them. ‘Tradition removes every doubt on the matter, 
as it shows that from the earliest times both in the East and 
in the West priests as well as bishops offered the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and thus acted as ministers of this sacrament. 

2. Bishops and priests are the only ministers of this sacra- 
ment. For the words above cited were addressed only to the 
apostles and their successors in the priesthood, not to the 
faithful at large. It is only the apostles, not the faithful, 
who are “the dispensers of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 
iv. 1). That same tradition which teaches that a layman or 
woman can validly baptize teaches also that only bishops and 
priests can validly consecrate the Holy Eucharist. Moreover, 
the reasons for which Christ gave all without exception the 
power validly to administer baptism (145) do not exist in the 
case of the Blessed Eucharist, since it is not of the same 
necessity as baptism. Deacons may with the permission of 
the ordinary administer the sacrament after it is consecrated 
—distribute the Holy Communion—but they have not the 
power to consecrate the body and blood of Christ. 


177. The matter of the sacrament of the Eucharist is 
wheat bread and genuine wine of the grape; the form con- 
sists in the words of Christ: “This is My body; this is 
My blood.” 

1. That Christ instituted wheat bread and wine of the grape 
as the matter of this sacrament is manifest from the gospels, 
which speak simply of bread and wine, and describe the 
latter, moreover, as the “fruit of the vine” (Matt. xxvi. 29) ; 
while in the Oriental idioms bread without further qualifica- 
tion signifies wheat bread. Leavened bread, which is used 
in the Greek Church, as well as unleavened bread, which is 
employed in the Latin Church—Christ Himself consecrated 
unleavened bread, it being the day of the pasch (Matt. xxvi. 
17)—is valid matter; for both are substantially bread 
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(Florent. decr. union.). This twofold matter of bread and 
wine, however, constitutes but one sacrament, just as food 
and drink make up but one meal. 

Bread and wine were chosen to signify that as food and drink 
nourish the body so the Eucharist nourishes the soul. These ele- 
ments at the same time illustrate the mystery of transubstantia- 
tion; for, since the food we take is changed into our substance, 
there is no repugnance that bread and wine should by the power 
of God be changed into the body and blood of Christ. 

2. The form of the sacrament regarded as a transient 
action consists of the words: “This is My body; this is My 
blood.” In virtue of these words the priest, assuming the per- 
son of Christ and using the same ceremonies, changes the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ. For it was 
in virtue of those same words that Christ changed the bread 
and wine into His own body and blood. It is these words, 
therefore, that give efficacy to the action. Moreover, these 
words are sufficiently expressive as form; for the form need 
only signify that which takes place. Now, the words “This is 
My body,” etc., indicate, first, the presence of the body and 
blood of Christ, and, secondly, that the bread and wine are 
changed into His body and blood; for it is only by a change 
of substance that the body and blood of Christ can be pres- 
ent. Therefore these words must be regarded as the form 
(cf. Florent; decret. union.; Trid, Sess, x11. c. 2); 


178. The chief effects of the Holy Eucharist are: in- 
crease of sanctifying grace, special actual graces, remis- 
sion of venial sins, preservation from grievous sin, and 
the confident hope of eternal salvation. 


The sacraments effect those gracés signified by the outward 
signs u:ider which they have been instituted (Trid. Sess. v11., de 
sac. in gen. can. 6). The principal effects of the Eucharist, 
therefore. must be analogous to the natural effects of food and 
drink—the spiritual nourishment of the soul. “My flesh is meat 
indeed and My blood is drink indeed” (John vi. 56). This general 
effect of spiritual nourishment is various, since in the nourish- 
ment of the soul diverse functions may be distinguished (cf. 
Florent. decr. pro Armen.; Trid. Sess. x11I. c. 2). 


1. The Holy Eucharist increases sanctifying grace. For, 
sanctifying grace being the foundation of the spiritual life. 
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every increase of the spiritual life implies an increase of 
sanctifying grace itself. The increase of grace received in the 
Eucharist is unlike that imparted by the other sacraments ; 
for in this sacrament it is Christ Himself, the source of all 
graces, who becomes the food of our souls. 

2. The Holy Eucharist gives us those actual graces neces- 
sary to maintain the spiritual life. It gives us the grace to 
practise the various virtues which insure our advancement in 
the spiritual life. 

3. It remits venial sins, For, since it increases the spiritual 
life and incites us to the practice of virtue, it disposes and 
enables us to perform those acts by which venial sins are 
remitted—acts of charity and contrition. 

4, It preserves us from mortal sin; for it strengthens us 
against that languor and lukewarmness which leads to mortal 
sin; it secures for us abundant graces to resist temptations, 
and a special protection of God in all dangers of the soul. 

5. It gives us a pledge of eternal life and of a glorious 
resurrection. “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up in the last day” 
(John vi. 55). Everlasting life is the outcome and reward of 
the life of grace on earth; therefore, since the Holy Eucharist 
confers grace in such abundance it gives us the assurance of 
eternal salvation, provided we do not hinder its effects. 


179. The obligation of receiving the Holy Eucharist 
rests on a necessity, not of means, but of precept. 

1. The Holy Eucharist is not, like baptism, necessary as a 
means of salvation. (a) Baptism alone of the sacraments has 
been declared by Christ to be necessary as a means of salva- 
tion for all. “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved” 
(Mark xvi. 16). “He saved us by the laver of regeneration, 
and the renewal of the Holy Spirit” (Tit. iii. 5; cf. 163). (0) 
A thing is necessary as a means of salvation only when it 
confers a necessary qualification for salvation. This baptism 
certainly does, since it confers sanctifying grace, without 
which it is impossible to enter upon the way of salvation; but 
the case is different in regard to the Holy Eucharist, which 
indeed, like the other sacraments, preserves and increases the 
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supernatural life, but does not, like baptism, produce the first 
grace in the soul. (c) This is manifestly the conviction of 
the Church, which, though it sometimes administers the 
Holy Eucharist to children under the age of discretion, never 
doubted of the salvation of those who have received only the 
sacrament of baptism (Trid. Sess. xx1. cfl 4; cf. can. 4). 

2. There exists, however, the obligation of receiving the 
Holy Eucharist in virtue of a divine precept. “Amen, Amen 
I say to you: Except you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink His blood, you shall not have life in you” (John vi. 54). 
These words distinctly show the obligation of receiving the 
Eucharist ; but it is an obligation arising only from a divine 
command, since, as we have shown, it cannot be understood 
to be a necessary means of salvation. All who have come to 
the use of reason are, therefore, bound by divine precept to 
avail themselves of this powerful means of preserving and 
increasing the spiritual life of tneir souls. The law of the 
Church commands all who have attained to the use of reason, 
and are sufficiently instructed, to receive the Holy Eucharist 
at least once a year, and that at Easter time. 


180. The divine precept is fulfilled by receiving the 
Blessed Sacrament under one species. 


1. Those who receive the Holy Sacrament without celebrat- 
ing the holy sacrifice of the Mass satisfy the divine precept by 
receiving it under one kind. (a) Christ speaks sometimes of 
the reception of His body and blood—under two kinds—and 
sometimes of the reception of His body only—under one 
kind—and to both manners of receiving He attaches the same 
graces: “He that eateth this bread shall live forever” (John 
vi. 59). Hence the celebration of the Eucharist is described 
in the Scriptures simply as the breaking of bread (Acts ii. 42; 
Luke xxiv. 30). (b) It by no means follows from the nature 
of the sacrament that it is necessary to partake of both kinds; 
but rather the contrary. For Christ is wholly present under 
either species, and both species signify the full effect of the 
sacrament—the nourishment of the soul. (c) Even in the 
earliest ages the Holy Eucharist was for good reasons given 
under one kind, especially when administered outside the 
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church or the celebration of Mass; and in times of persecu- 
tion, when it was kept in the houses of the faithful, and when 
preserved in the cells of hermits in the desert, it was receivea 
under the species of bread only. 

The Hussites—followers of John Huss—insisted on com- 
munion under both kinds; whence they were also called Calix- 
tines or Utraquists. A chalice was the badge of their sect. 
Protestants in practice followed their example; but they differed 
from them in doctrine, for the Hussites believed in the real pres- 
ence by transbustantiation, which Protestants denied. 


2. For various reasons the Church in our times administers 
Communion under one kind only. 

The dignity of the Blessed Sacrament requires that the danger, 
attending the preservation under both species (e.g., that of being 
spilled) be, as far as possible, prevented. . Again, regard must 
be had to the faithful, of whom many might object to receiving 
under the species of wine, especially if administered to many 
communicants from the same chalice. Hence the Greeks, who 
receive both kinds, administer the Sacrament to the sick under 
the species of bread only. The solicitude for the purity of the 
faith made it imperative to administer Communion under one 
kind, when heretics asserted the necessity of communion under 
both kinds. For the same reason Pope Leo the Great in the fifth 
century made it obligatory on all to receive Communion under 
both species, when the Manichzans refused to communicate under 
the species of wine. 


181. To receive the Blessed Sacrament worthily and 
becomingly a certain preparation, or disposition is neces- 
sary. 

1. The necessary preparation for the worthy reception of 
the Holy Eucharist extends both to the soul and to the body. 

a. As the Holy Eucharist is a sacrament of the living, in 
order to receive it worthily the soul must be in the state of 
grace. If one is conscious of grievous sin it is not enough to 
make an act of perfect contrition. For, as the Council of 
Trent (Sess. xu. c¢. 7) teaches, in that case, in accordance 
with the Church’s usage, it is necessary worthily to receive 
the sacrament of penance. Thus are to be understood the 
words of St. Paul: “Let a man prove himself, and so eat 
of that bread and drink of the chalice” (1-Cor. xi. 28). The 
sanctity of this sacrament requires that those who approach 
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it should endeavor to assure themselves, as far as it is pos- 
sible in this life, that they are in the state of grace. But the 
best means of gaining this assurance is the reception of the 
sacrament of penance, this being the ordinary way of recon- 
ciliation with God for those who have grievously sinned after 
baptism. 


Unworthy communion is a great crime, a horrible sacrilege. A 
sacrilege is the profanation, or unworthy treatment, of a sacred 
object. As the gravity of sacrilege increases with the sanctity 
of the object profaned, it is evident that to receive the body of 
Christ, the holiest of the holy, unworthily is a much more griev- 
ous sin than the unworthy reception of the other sacraments. 
Besides, it is the blackest ingratitude, as it outrages Our Lord at 
the very moment when He comes to us as our greatest benefactor. 
Hence it is that unworthy communion often hardens the heart of 
the sinner. Even temporal punishments, such as sickness and 
untimely death, are sometimes the punishment of unworthy com- 
munion, as St. Paul testifies in writing to the Corinthians: 
“Therefore are there many infirm and weak among you, and 
many sleep’ (1-Cor_ xi. 30)). 


b. As regards the body, it is commanded by precepts of the 
Church to abstain from all food and drink from midnight of 
the preceding night. Although this precept was not in force 
from the very earliest ages of Christianity, yet we have evi- 
dence that it dates as far back as the second century. It 
promotes the reverence due to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
prevents those abuses of which the Apostle complains (1 Cor. 
xi. 28). An exception is made in favor of those who, being 
dangerously ill, receive the Blessed Sacrament as wiaticum,; 
and that so long as the danger continues to exist. 

2. In order to prepare ourselves in a way becoming the 
dignity of the Sacrament, we should, moreover, purify our 
souls, as far as possible, from venial sins, and awake in our- 
selves those sentiments—e.g., faith, hope, charity, contrition, 
desire—which are befitting this solemn moment. For it 
is the Author of all sanctity that we receive, and the more 
carefully we prepare ourselves the more abundantly shall we 
obtain the graces He has in store for us. Our outward de- 
portment, moreover, should express the inward reverence 
which we bear in our hearts. 
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b. The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice 


182. The New Law possesses a true sacrifice. 


A sacrifice, strictly so-called, is a visible gift offered to God, 
and wholly or partially destroyed in honor and adoration of Him 
as our supreme-Lord. By the destruction of the gift offered to 
Ged is outwardly and visibly represented the sentiment contained 
in every act of adoration—that God is the first source, the last 
end, and the sovereign Lord of all things. Therefore sacrifice, 
being the expression of supreme adoration, is offered to God 
alone, while other expressions of honor, even the bowing of the 
knee and prostration of the body, may be used also towards God’s 
creatures. : 


I. Religion without a sacrifice possesses but an imperfect 
and defective external worship; for sacrifice alone is essen- 
tially an external and visible expression of that supreme 
adoration due to God. Now, the Christian religion, being per- 
fect in all other respects, must have an equally perfect ex- 
ternal worship. But this could not be unless it possessed a 
true sacrifice; for without a sacrifice it would be inferior in 
its worship to the patriarchal religion, and would not even 
rise to that perfection which rational nature demands in re- 
ligion, as may be seen from the history of all nations, with 
whom sacrifices universally prevailed. 

2. That perfection which the figure, or shadow, represents 
must doubtless be found in the reality. The figure is a 
symbolic prediction which must be fulfilled no less than a 
supernatural prophecy uttered in words. Now, we know that 
God instituted many sacrifices in the Old Law, which, like 
the Mosaic Law itself, had the character of types or figures. 
Therefore we must conclude that the Christian religion also 
must possess a sacrifice as the fulfilment of those types or 
figures of the Old Law. 


183. Christ offered Himself as a bloody sacrifice on the 
cross, 


i. St. Paul teaches that Christ offered Himself as a sacri- 
fice on the cross, when in reference to the shedding of His 
blood he says that ‘He offered Himself an unspotted sacrifice 
unto God” (Heb. ix. 14). The Apostle, further, goes on te 
show that the sacrifice of Christ has taken the place of the 
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numerous sacrifices of the Old Law, in which God no longer 
took any delight; and he concludes: “[Christ] offering one 
Sacrifice for sins forever sitteth on the right hand of God” 
Cieb. x.) 12): 

2. From the nature of Christ’s death on the cross it fol- 
lows that it was a true sacrifice. For Christ as high-priest, 
dying on the cross of His own free will (John x. 18), offered 
His life and His blood as a visible gift to His Father, in satis- 
faction to His offended justice, for the sins of the world 
(135). He offered Himself, therefore, in acknowledgment of 
God’s infinite majesty; and in so doing He fulfilled all the’ 
conditions essential to a sacrifice, (182). 


184. The sacrifice of the Mass is a true sacrifice—the 
unbloody renewal of the bloody sacrifice of the cross. 

The so-called reformers of the sixteenth century rejected the 
sacrifice of the Mass, and thus destroyed the soul and centre of 
the Church’s worship. For, if, as they maintained, Christ were 
not present in the Eucharist, or were present only at the moment 
of communion, the Mass would lose its significance. 

I. The Mass is a true sacrifice (Trid. Sess. xx. can 1). 

1. The same reasons which go to prove that the Christian 
religion must have a sacrifice (182) prove also that this sacri- 
fice must be perpetual. For the Christian religion must per- 
petually possess a perfect form of worship, and must at least 
be equal in this respect to the Old Law. But this would not 
be the case unless it possessed a perpetual sacrifice. On the 
other hand, there is no other act of religion known among 
Christians which is regarded as a sacrifice except the Mass. 
Therefore the Mass is the true and perpetual sacrifice of the 
New Law. 

2. God foretold by the prophet Malachias that a true sacri- 
fice was to be offered to Him throughout the whole world. 
“I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts; and I 
will not receive a gift of your hand. For from the rising of 
the sun even to the going down, My name is great among the 
gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is 
offered to My name a clean offering [of food] ; for My name 
is great among the gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. 1. 
10, 11). The prophet here refers to a sacrifice in the strict 
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sense of the word; for there are no grounds for assuming 
that the word is used figuratively. What, then, is this true 
sacrifice which is to be offered everywhere, if not the sacrifice 
of the Mass? 

3. Christ offered a true sacrifice, not only upon the cross, 
but also at the last supper, and perpetuated this sacrifice in 
His Church. For, when by the words of consecration He 
made His body to be present under the species of bread and 
His blood under the species of wine, He placed Himself 
equivalently in the state of death, by the mystic separation of 
His blood from His body. His intention to offer sacrifice is 
sufficiently expressed in the words: “This is My body which 
shall be delivered {Greek: which 1s broken] for you” (1 Cor. 
xi. 24). This expression of the Apostle in the original text 
clearly signifies that the body which was present under the 
appearance of bread was then offered as a sacrifice. The 
same may be said of the blood that was then present in 
the chalice under.the appearance of wine: “This is the chalice 
of the New Testament in My blood, which shall be shed 
[Greek: which is poured out| for you” (Luke xxii. 20). 

4. At the last supper was, moreover, fulfilled the prophecy 
that Christ was to be a priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech. “Thou art a priest forever according to the order 
of Melchisedech” (Ps. cix. 4). Melchisedech is called a priest 
because he offered a sacrifice of bread and wine (Gen. xiv. 
18, 19) ; and he differed from all other priests in this very 
fact, that he offered bread and wine. Now, if Christ is called 
“a priest according to the order of Melchisedech,” no doubt 
He must be like Melchisedech, in the first place, in that which 
distinguishes the latter as a priest, namely, that he offered 
bread and wine. Therefore Christ must have offered and 
instituted a sacrifice at least under the appearance of bread 
and wine. 

5. We have ample evidence that the Church always be- 
lieved the Mass to be a true sacrifice. 

The Apostle St. Paul speaks of a permanent sacrifice in the 
Christian religion when he says: “We have an altar whereof 
they [the Jews] have no power to eat who serve the tabernacle” 
(Heb. xiii. 10). An altar supposes a sacrifice in the strict sense 


of the word, as may be seen from the fact that those present ate 
of it, i.c., consumed the offerings. The Apostle again compares 
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this sacrifice with the sacrifices of the Jews and heathens: ‘“Be- 
hold Israel according to the flesh; are not they that eat of the 
sacrifices partakers of the altar? ... Do I say that what is offered 
in sacrifice to idols is any thing, or that the idol is anything? 
But the things which the heathens sacrifice they sacrifice to 
devils, and not to God. And I would not that you should be 
made partakers with devils. You cannot drink the chalice of the 
Lord and the chalice of devils; you cannot be partakers of the 
table of the Lord and of the table of devils” (1 Cor. x. 18-20). 
Therefore, as the Jews and heathens had altars, and, consequently, 
sacrifices, of which they partook, so also in the same sense the 
Christians. Therefore, according to the Apostles, the Christians 
have a true sacrifice. 

Numerous passages in the writings of the fathers refer to the 
sacrifice of the Mass as the perpetual sacrifice of the New Law. 
Thus St. Justin (dial. cum Tryph. n. 41) says: “Of the sacri- 
fices which we offer in every place, that is, of the bread and the 
chalice of the Eucharist, Malachias has prophesied.” St. Irenzeus 
likewise in different places (cf. cont. heres. Iv. c. 17, n. 5) speaks 
of the sacrifice of the Christians as that foretold by Malachias. 
In a still more ancient work recently discovered, entitled The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (c. X1v.), we read the follow- 
ing exhortation to the faithful: “Being assembled on every Lord’s 
day, break bread, and give thanks, after confessing your sins, 
that your sacrifice may be a clean one; for it is the sacrifice of 
which the Lord hath said: In every place and at every time a 
clean oblation shall be offered to My name.” In like manner Ter- 
tullian (de cult. femin. 11. 11), St. Cyprian (ep. Ixili. ad Ceecil.), 
and St. Augustine (de civ. Dei, xv1. 22; xv11. 5). The ancient 
liturgies, reaching back to the earliest times, contain directions 
and prayers for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, which evi- 
dently suppose the belief that it is a true sacrifice. An evident 
proof of the apostolicity of this belief is the fact that the Oriental 
sects which fell off from the Catholic Church in the first cen- 
turies have retained it; which they certainly would not have done 
if it were not apostolic doctrine. 


II. The sacrifice of the Mass is the unbloody renewal of 
the sacrifice of the cross. 

1. The sacrifice of the Mass is, under a twofold aspect, 
identical with the sacrifice of the cross. In both sacrifices it is 
the same victim, Christ Himself, who is sacrificed ; in both it 
is the same high-priest who sacrifices. For it is Christ, the 
high-priest of the sacrifice of the cross, who likewise offers 
the sacrifice of the Mass through the priest, who is His rep- 
resentative, not merely His successor in the priesthood. “Let 
a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the 
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dispensers of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. iv. 1). Hence it 
is that the priest, assuming the person of Christ at the con- 
secration, does not say: This is the body of Christ; but: 
This is My body. . 

2. The sacrifice of the Mass differs from the sacrifice of 
the cross in the manner of offering. On the cross the blood 
of Christ was really shed, and His soul was really separated 
from His body, He really died; while in the Mass there is 
no real shedding of blood, no real death, but only a mystic 
shedding of blood, a mystic death. In virtue of the words of 
consecration there is present under the appearance of bread 
only Christ’s body (His blood and His soul are present in 
consequence of their living union with the body) ; under the 
appearance of wine is present only Christ’s blood (His body 
and His soul, in virtue of this same union). 


This mystic shedding of Christ’s blood, or symbolic death, 
consists in the distinction and separation of the species—the 
species of bread representing only His body, the species of wine 
only His blood; and that separately. Christ no longer actually 
dies; but He undergoes an external change, which is in some 
way equivalent to death. 

Although the sacrifice essentially consists in the consecra- 
tion, yet the sacrificial action is not confined to this one act. The 
communion forms an integral part of it. In the Old Law the 
partaking of the gifts sacrificed to God was a symbol of the 
intimate union with God to be effected by the communion in the 
New Law. Since the Holy Sacrifice, in order to represent the 
sacrifice of the cross, is offered under both species, the sacrificing 
priest must also partake of it under both species. 

The three principal parts of the Mass are the offertory, the 
consecration, and the communion. These taken together are 
called the Mass of the faithful. The part preceding the offertory 
is called the Mass of the catechumens, because in the first ages 
of the Church it was only at this portion of the Holy Sacrifice 
that catechumens were permitted to assist. 

The object of the ceremonies accompanying the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice is the same as that of the rites employed gen- 
erally in the administration of the sacraments (154). The Mass 
being the sublimest and holiest of all religious acts, it is meet 
‘that it should be surrounded with suitable ceremonies. The vest- 
ments prescribed for the priest have the same object viz., to give 
expression to the sublimity of the action, and to enhance the 
solemnity of the sacred function. 

Latin, being originally the language of the Western Church, 
naturally continued to be the language used in the Holy Sacrifice. 
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It was in this tongue that the Christian religion was first spread, 
its doctrines preached, its liturgy composed—reason sufficient 
why it should not be superseded by any modern-tongue. For there 
is nothing easier than with the change of expression to change 
the truth itself. Besides, it was befitting that an unchangeable 
religion should have a permanent form of worship to represent 
the unity and imperishableness of its faith. Moreover, the 
Church’s liturgy would have lost much of its sublime and vener- 
able character if in the course of time, as often as the words of 
a living language would change their meaning or become obso- 
lete or trivial, the Church would have to substitute new ones. It 
was customary among all nations to celebrate their religious 
rites in a sacred tongue distinct from the vernacular. This cus- 
tom was dictated by the conviction that the liturgical language 
should remain unchanged. As regards the edification of the 
faithful, it has never. been observed that the use of the Latin 
tongue in the Mass detracted in any way from the devotion of 
the people at the celebration of the divine mysteries. The prayers 
and ceremonies of the Mass should be explained to the people both 
by oral instruction and by books suitably composed in the ver- 
nacular. Even though the Mass were said in the vernacular, such 
is the size of our churches that the people could hardly under- 
stand the words spoken by the priest at the altar. Finally, it is 
not the edification of the faithful by any form of words, but the 
devout assistance at the Holy Sacrifice, that is intended, and 
commanded by Christ and the Church. The Mass is essentially 
a sacrifice, not a sermon, though it contains also much that is 
instructive. 


185. The sacrifice of the Mass is offered to God in 
praise, petition, thanksgiving, atonement. 


1. From the nature of a sacrifice, which is essentially an 
expression of adoration (182), is follows that it can be offered 
only to God. The same conclusion may be inferred from the 
fact that it is a perpetuation of the sacrifice of the cross, in 
which Christ offered Himself as a victim to God alone. The 
Church expresses this belief in the prayers of the Mass, when 
it prays that this sacrifice may be “acceptable in the sight of 
God.’ Masses are said, it is true, in honor of the saints, but 
only to thank God for the glory bestowed on them and to 
secure their intercession for us (Trid. Sess. xxit. c. 3). 

2. The sacrifice of the Mass is offered to God as a sacrifice 
of praise, thanksgiving, atonement, and impetration. For, 
since these were the ends of the many sacrifices of the Old 
Law, so also the one sacrifice of the Mass which has taken 
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their place must have this fourfold object. The fourfold 
duty of acknowledging and praising the Divine Majesty, of 
giving thanks for His numberless benefits, of rendering satis- 
faction to God for our sins, of imploring the divine grace and 
mercy, is incumbent upon the Church at large as well as upon 
individuals ; and the most effectual means of discharging this 
duty is the Holy Sacrifice instituted for this purpose. And, 
in fact, the Church repeatedly in,the canon of the Mass 
gives distinct expression to this fourfold purpose. The holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, however, being identical with the sac- 
rifice of the cross, is in a special manner propitiatory—a sac- 
rifice of atonement. As such it obtains for us particularly the 
grace of repentance (Trid. Sess. xx. c. 2), whereby we ob- 
tain forgiveness of our sins and of the punishment due to 
them; for it is no less effectual than the sacrifices of the Old 
Law, which certainly had the efficacy of averting God’s chas- 
tisements from His people. 


186. The fruits of the sacrifice of the Mass are of two 
kinds: general and special. 


By the fruits of the sacrifice of the Mass we understand the 
effects which it produces for us, inasmuch as it is a sacrifice of 
atonement and impetration: (a) not only supernatural graces, 
but also natural favors; (b) remission of sins, and of the punish- 
ment due to them. What Christ merited for us by His death on 
the cross is applied to us in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

The efficacy of the Mass is of itself infinite, since the gift 
offered is of infinite dignity. Its fruits, however, are not appro- 
priated by those for whom it is offered in an infinite, but only 
in a finite, degree. For, on the one hand, God intended that the 
Holy Sacrifice should be constantly offered, and should there- 
fore constantly produce new fruits; and, on the other hand, as 
in the sacraments, its fruits are applied according to the disposi- 
tion and actual devotion of those who assist, or of those for whom 
it is offered. 


1. The general fruits of Holy Mass are applied to the 
whole Church, both militant and suffering. For the Mass is 
offered by the Church, as we read in the canon, “in behalf of 
the whole Church, for all who profess the Catholic and 
apostolic faith; and commemoration is made of all God’s 
servants “who have gone before us with the sign of faith, 
and who sleep in peace.” 
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2. The special fruits of the Mass are, in the first place, 
applied to those who take part in the sacred function—the 
priest and those who in any way are active in the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice (assistants, Mass-servers). Next, those 
for whom the priest applies the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice 
by a special intention; for the Mass is a kind of prayer, and 
may, therefore, be offered for the intention of individuals. 
The faithful, inasmuch as by their assistance they offer with 
the priest the Holy Sacrifice, may also apply its fruits to 
others. They may offer it in a general sense, as members of 
the same mystic body as the officiating priest; or they may 
offer it in a stricter sense, if they actually co-operate towards 
the sacrifice by founding Masses, giving stipends, etc. The 
special fruits of the Holy Sacrifice are, finally, applied to 
those who assist in a becoming manner. For the intention 
of the Church, as expressed in the canon, is to offer it espe- 
cially for all who are present, Assistance at Mass is in itself 
a co-operation and participation; and the zeal manifested in 
the assistance at Mass itself insures to the faithful an abund- 
ant share in its fruits. 


D. Penance. 


187. Penance is characterized as the sacrament of the 
remission of sins. 

1, Penance is defined as a sacrament in which the priest, in 
the place of God, forgives sins committed after baptism to 
those sinners who are truly penitent, sincerely confess their 
sins, and are ready to make satisfaction for them. 


By the word penance we understand either, as in the present 
case, the whole process necessary to obtain forgiveness of our 
sins, or only a part of it. Penance, in this latter sense, signifies 
sometimes sorrow, or contrition, for the sins committed; some- 
times a change of sentiment or disposition, or the resolution to 
avoid sin in future; sometimes satisfaction for sin, or punishment 
imposed upon ourselves or freely accepted to satisfy the divine 
justice for our sins. 


2. The proximate matter of the sacrament of penance are 
the acts of the penitent: contrition with the purpose of 
amendment, confession, satisfaction. The sins themselves, 
inasmuch as they form the subject-matter of confession, are 
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called the remote matter. The form consists in the words: 
“I absolve thee from thy sins” (Trid. Sess. xv. can. 4). 


Matter and form of a sacrament are the elements which con- 
stitute the essence of the sacrament. Now, the above-mentioned 
acts of the penitent and the absolution of the priest constitute the 
essence, or total sign, of penance. The absolution is regarded as 
the form partly because, like the forms of the other sacraments, 
it consists in words; but chiefly because it effects what it dis- 
tinctly signifies or expresses—the forgiveness of sins. If there- 
fore Christ gave to His apostles and through them to the Church 
the power to forgive sins, as we shall immediately prove, the sign 
or ceremony by which this power is exercised is a true sacrament. 


188. Christ gave to His apostles a special power to for- 
give sins. 


Christ gave to the apostles, not, as the so-called reformers 
asserted, merely the power to remit sin by the sacrament of bap- 
tism, nor merely the power to declare to the faithful that their 
sins were forgiven them, provided they were truly contrite and © 
aroused within themselves sentiments of faith and confidence. He 
gave them a special power truly to forgive sins committed after 
baptism. i 


1. Christ after His resurrection breathed upon His apos- 
tles, and said: “As the Father hath sent Me I also send you: 

. . receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they aré forgiven them ; and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained” (John xx. 21-23). 


a. Here there is evidently question of true forgiveness of sins, 
not a mere declaration that they are forgiven. For Christ here 
used the same words that He employed elsewhere to signify real 
forgiveness of sins. Thus He spoke to the paralytic: “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee,’ and emphatically declared on the same occa, 
sion that the “Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins” 
(Luke v. 24). He sent His disciples as the Father had sent Him 
—with the same power. Therefore, as Christ Himself had power 
to forgive sins, so did He confer this power on His apostles. The 
apostles received also the power to retain sins; but this power 
would have been ineffectual if sins were forgiven by the acts of 
the penitent, not by the ministry of the apostles; for the apostles 
could not prevent the faithful from eliciting those acts by which 
sin is remitted. 

b. Christ here speaks not of the forgiveness of sins through 
baptism; for the power He confers extends to the forgiveness and 
retention of the sins of all; consequently, also the sins of the bap- 
tized. But it is obvious that the sins of those already baptized 
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cannot be forgiven anew by baptism, since baptism cannot be 
repeated; nor would the apostles retain the sins of the baptized 
if sin were forgiven by the renewal of the faith received in bap- 
tism, as Luther maintained. Moreover, Christ speaks of baptism 
on another occasion, and in quite different terms (Matt. xxviii. 
19). While baptism is referred to in connection with the preach- 
ing and propagation of the gospel, no such restriction is made 
in reference to the power to forgive sins. This power is also 
implied in the words: ‘““Whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall 
be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt. xviii. 18) ; with this 
difference, however, that the power of binding and loosing here 
referred to is more comprehensive, and includes also legislative 
and coactive power (cf. Matt. xvi. 19). 


2. The power of forgiving sins as different from baptism 
was from the earliest ages acknowledged as belonging to the 
Church. In the second century the Montanists were con- 
demned for denying that the Church possessed the power to 
forgive mortal. sins ; and in the third century Novatus and his 
followers, who denied that this power extended to all mortal 
sins. The Oriental sects hold the doctrine of the Church in 
regard to the forgiveness of sins; which of itself is a sufficient 
evidence of its existence in the early Church. 


189. This power of forgiving sins conferred on the 
apostles is a judicial power. 


1. To forgive and to retain sins (John xx. 21), to loose and 
to bind (Matt. xvii. 18), are judicial acts; consequently, the 
power of forgiving and retaining sins, of binding and loosing, 
is a judicial power, constituting the apostles judges in the 
true sense of the word. 


As the secular judge according to circumstances acquits the 
accused of the crime laid to his charge, declaring him innocent, 
or leaves him under the charge, declaring him guilty, so the 
apostles, according to the nature of the case, by their sentence 
were either to loose the sinner from the bonds of sin, by making 
him innocent and declaring him guiltless, or to leave him under 
the bond of sin and its penalty. The sentence of the spiritual 
judge, however, has greater efficacy, since it not only declares the 
penitent innocent, but confers innocence upon him. Nor would 
penance, in fact, be a sacrament unless it effected that which it 
signifies. 


2. The Church has always looked upon the power of for- 
giving sins as a judicial one, and in its administration ob- 
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served a judicial form: accusation, absolution, delay or re- 
fusal of absolution, satisfaction or punishment ; whence also 
jurisdiction is essential for the valid exercise of this power 
Ci cide Sess: XIVC210)s 


190. The bishops and priests of the Church only have 
inherited the power of forgiving sins. 


1. The power of forgiving sins was to continue and to be 
exercised in the Church, not only during the lifetime of the 
apostles, but for all time. For (a) this power is contained 
in the mission given by Christ to His apostles with the 
words: “As the Father hath sent Me I also send you” (John 
xx. 21; cf. 188). But the mission of the apostles is to con- 
tinue to the end of time (43) ; consequently, also the power 
to forgive sins. This is all the more evident from the fact 
that there will always be sinners who need reconciliation with 
God. (0) It has always been the belief of the Church that 
the power to forgive sins conferred upon the apostles was not 
an extraordinary gratuitous gift belonging only to the early 
ages of the Church, but that it was an ordinary power given 
for all time. Hence the Church always excluded from its fold 
those who denied this power to the successors of the apostles 
(188). 

2. Bishops and priests, the successors of the apostles in the 
priesthood, have inherited this power. For (a) it is a sacra- 
ment of the Church. But the bishops are the ordinary min- 
isters of the sacraments, as are also priests, unless an excep- 
tion be proved, as in the case of confirmation and holy orders. 
That priests are, in virtue of the priestly character, the 
ordinary ministers of the sacrament of the Eucharist (176) 
is a sufficient cause why they should likewise be ministers of 
the sacrament of penance. For this sacrament is a prepara- 
tion for the reception of the Holy Eucharist. Hence it is 
natural that those who possess the power of administering 
this sacrament should also possess the power of preparing 
the faithful for its worthy reception. (b) It is a fact that for 
centuries, not only bishops, but also simple priests, adminis- 
tered the sacrament of penance. 


for the valid administration of the sacrament of penance not 
only the character of the priesthood but also jurisdiction is re- 
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quired. For the sacrament of penance is essentially a judicial 
act (189), and can therefore be exercised only in behalf of those 
who are subject to the jurisdiction of the judge or minister. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. x1v. c. 7) says: “Since the nature and 
existence of a judicial act requires that judgment be pronounced 
upon a subject, it was always the conviction of the Church, and 
this synod confirms it as an undoubted truth, that absolution 
given by a priest to one over whom he has no ordinary or dele- 
gated jurisdiction is null and void.” Ordinary jurisdiction is that 
connected with an office involving the ordinary care of souls— 
for instance, that of a bishop over his diocese, or of a parish 
priest over his parish. A delegated jurisdiction is that of one not 
holding such an office, yet duly empowered to administér the sac~ 
rament of penance. Hence the Fourth Lateran Council ordered 
that the faithful should confess once a year to their own priest, 
that is, to a priest invested with jurisdiction. 

As may be shown from numerous documents, the Greek Church 
as well as the Latin always believed that, besides the priestly 
character jurisdiction was necessary for the valid administration 
of the sacrament of penance. A priest invested with ordinary 
jurisdiction, however, cannot without special faculties absolve 
from reserved cases, the absolution of which either the pope or 
the bishop may have, for good reasons, reserved to himself. The 
Church can give jurisdiction to a priest in a greater or a lesser 
extent, and, consequently, except some cases or persons from his 
jurisdiction altogether; as also the jurisdiction of a secular court 
may be sometimes limited. In danger of death, however, every 
priest is empowered to absolve all persons from all cases. 


3. Bishops and priests alone have the power to forgive sins. 
It was to the apostles and their successors in the priesthood 
alone that Christ addressed Himself when He conferred this 
power on His Church (John xx. 21) ; they alone were con- 
stituted by Him “the dispensers of the mysteries of God” 
CeCorciw. bi. 


191. The power to forgive sins in the sacrament of 
penance extends to all sins committed after baptism. 

1. The words by which Christ gave His apostles this power 
are of a general nature, admitting of no exception: “Whose 
sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them.” The apostle 
St. Paul in fact remitted the sins of a Corinthian public sin- 
ner, who was guilty of a most grievous crime (2 Cor. ii. 10). 

The clear evidence of the Scriptures cannot be weakened by 


certain obscure expressions which seem to convey that some sins 
eannot be forgiven. In reference to such passages suffice it to 
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remark that nowhere is the impossibility on the part of God to 
forgive sins asserted; it may, however, be impossible on the part 
of the sinner, and is impossible as long as he remains impenitent 
and resists all external and internal graces. It is in this sense 
that we are to understand the words addressed by Our Lord to 
the Pharisees, who asserted that His miracles were the work of 
the devil: “A sin against the Holy Ghost will not be forgiven” 
(Matt. xii. 31). In other passages in which conversion is said 
to be impossible we are to understand not a strict impossibility, 
but a diffculty which, owing to the perversity of the sinner, wil] 
rarely, if ever, be overcome. 


2. The Church has always taught that every sin without 
exception can be remitted in the sacrament of penance, and 
condemned as heretics those who asserted the contrary (188). 


192. The sacrament of penance is the ordinary means 
of salvation for those who after baptism have fallen into 
mortal sin. 


I. As baptism is a necessary means of salvation for all 
(163), so the sacrament of penance is a necessary means of 
salvation for those who have fallen into mortal sin after bap- 
tism, 

1. We must regard as a necessary means of salvation a 
sacrament instituted by God for the remission of those sins 
which exclude man from his last end. But such is the sac- 
rament of penance; for its minister has received the power 
not only to remit, but also to retain sins, and his sentence in 
either case is ratified in heaven. Whatever he shall loose 
upon earth shall be Joosed in heaven ; and whatsoever he shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven. The sacrament of 
penance, therefore, is a means instituted by God for the for- 
giveness of sins committed after baptism, just as baptism is 
the means of obtaining forgiveness of original sin, and of 
actual sins committed before baptism; and as for the unbap- 
tized there is no forgiveness without baptism, so for those 
who have fallen into grievous sin after baptism there is no 
forgiveness except by the sacrament of penance. This neces- 
sity follows also from the fact that penance is instituted under 
the form of a tribunal; for, as the public criminals cannot 
evade the secular, neither can the sinner evade this spiritual 
tribunal instituted by Christ. 
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2. The Council of Trent (Sess. xtv. can, 2) teaches that 
penance is as necessary for those who have fallen into mortal 
sin after baptism as baptism is for the unbaptized. But bap- 
tism is necessary for the unbaptized as a means of salvation ; 
therefore also penance for those who have fallen after bap- 
tism. 

II. Penance is only the ordinary means of salvation for the 
fallen, and can, therefore, for the reasons above stated (164), 
like baptism, be substituted by perfect contrition. This con- 
trition, which proceeds from a perfect love of God, includes 
the will to do all that is necessary for salvation ; consequently, 
‘to receive the sacrament of penance, if possible. Mortal sins, 
however, which have been thus forgiven through perfect con- 
trition must afterwards be submitted to the Church’s tribunal 
in the sacrament of penance, in the same manner as one who 
has been reconciled with God by the baptism of desire is not 
exempted from the grave obligation of receiving the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 


Besides the sins themselves, penance also remits the eternal 
pumshment due to mortal sin. It restores sanctifying grace if 
lost, and increases it if it already exists. In fact, sin is remitted 
by the infusion of sanctifying grace; whence it follows that the 
same sin may be repeatedly submitted to, and be effectually ab- 
solved by, the power of the keys. For in each absolution of a sin 
sufficient grace is infused to cancel its guilt. Another fruit of 
penance is that peace of soul which gives to the reconciled sin- 
ner strength in temptation and courage to brave all the difficulties 
of salvation. Penance, finally, not only delivers the sinner from 
his sins, but also preserves him from relapse (Trid. Sess. xiv. 
Sy). 


193. The power of forgiving sins granted to the Church 
implies the necessity of self-accusation on the part of the 
sinner; whence confession is of divine origin. 


1. The power of forgiving sins bestowed on the apostles is 
a judicial power and its exercise is a judicial act (189). A 
judicial act necessarily supposes that the judge is cognizant of 
the case in which he is to pronounce sentence. But the mat- 
ter on which he is to pronounce sentence is sin; therefore he 
must know the sin or sins of the penitent. But how is he to 
know them? Though in some cases he may possibly obtain 
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a knowledge of them from others, yet this cannot always be 
the case, nor can this be the manner of process intended by 
Christ. For while secular tribunals pass judgment only on 
certain actions which are public, the most secret thoughts and 
desires, not merely external! actions, form the subject-matter 
of the tribunal of penance. But internal thoughts and desires 
can be learned only by self-accusation. Self-accusation was, 
therefore, intended by Christ. Besides, in all tribunals some 
punishment is inflicted on the guilty as an atonement, which 
must be in some way proportioned to the offence. But how 
could a judge inflict a punishment proportioned to the offence 
unless he had cognizance of the offence itself? And how is 
he to obtain this necessary information unless by the self- 
accusation of the penitent? 


2. From the different monuments of tradition it is mani- 
fest that confession has always been in use in the Church of 
God, and has been considered necessary for the forgiveness 
of sins. 


As in other doctrines, so also in regard to confession, those 
Oriental. sects who apostatized from the Church in the early ages 
agree with the Western Church in the doctrine on confession; 
which alone suffices to prove that the obligation of confession 
was not first imposed by Innocent III. in the Fourth Council of 
the Lateran, as some Protestants assert. Pope Innocent enforced 
the obligation of confessing at least once a year. And, in fact, it 
would have been impossible for any pope to introduce such an 
innovation without encountering the strongest opposition on the 
part of the Church. But of such a fact there is no trace in 
Church history. 

Confession is mentioned also in the ‘ancient councils. One held 
at Rheims (A.D. 625) prescribes that during Lent no priest except 
their own pastor was to hear the confessions of the faithful. In 
early historical records, particularly in the lives of saints, we 
find frequent mention of confession. Now it is described with 
what humility the saints themselves confessed their sins in order 
to obtain absolution, now how they administered this sacrament 
to others. Pope Leo I (died 461) rebuked certain bishops for 
compelling sinners, contrary to the apostolic canons, to confess 
all their sins publicly, as private confession to the priest was 
sufficient (ep. 168 ad. episcop. Campan.). The fathers frequently 
ror of confession. Thus St. Gregory the Great (hom. 26, in 

vang.) says: “Christ said to Lazarus: Come forth,—as if He 
addressed Himself to one dead in sin and said: Why hidest thou 
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thy guilt in thy conscience? .. . Let the dead man, then, come 
forth; let the sinner confess his guilt. After he [the sinner] has 
come forth, the disciples loose him, when the pastors of the 
Church absolve him from the punishment he deserved, because 
he is not ashamed to confess his deeds.’ St. Augustine (Serm. 
392 [al. 49]) says: “Let no one among you say: I do penance in 
secret, and before God; God, who knows that I repent in my 
heart, will forgive me. Was it said to no purpose, then: What- 
soever you shall loose on earth shall be loosed also in heaven? 
Was it to no purpose that the Church received the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven?” St. Basil (Reg. brev. 288) says: “We 
must confess our sins to those who are appointed the dispensers 
ot the divine mysteries.” Similar passages are to be found in 
the writings of the earlier fathers and ecclesiastical writers, 
Origen, St. Cyprian, Tertullian, St. Irenzeus. The author of the 
work entitled The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles (c. Iv.), 
writes: “In the assembly of the faithful confess thy sins; and 
come not to thy prayer with a bad conscience.” 


3. The Council of Trent (Sess. xiv. can 6) defined the 
doctrine of the Church on confession against the innovators 
of the sixteenth century. “If any one deny that sacramental 
confession is of divine institution, or that it is necessary for 
salvation ; let him be anathema.” 


It was altogether in keeping with the divine wisdom and with 
the perfection of the Christian religion that confession should be 
made a condition of obtaining forgiveness of sin. For, in the 
first place, confession is of itself most beneficial to the individual. 
If we consider it from a natural standpoint, in the first place, 
it gives relief to the sinner; for, as we know from experience, 
nothing relieves the burdened heart more than to communicate its 
troubles to a trusted friend. Regarded from a supernatural 
standpoint, the self-abasement attending confession cannot fail to 
be productive of abundant graces. Confession, moreover, pre- 
serves us from relapsing into sin, partly because the confessor 
prescribes suitable remedies for us, partly because the necessity 
of undergoing the shame of self-accusation strengthens us in 
temptation. Finally, confession is of the greatest advantage to 
the family, and to society at large. It secures the right of prop- 
erty by enforcing honesty and the restitution of ill-gotten goods; 
it checks sinful relations, since the confessor must insist on the 
necessity of avoiding the proximate occasions of sin, even under 
denial of absolution. Society at large finds a powerful support in 
confession for the maintenance of morality and the restraint of 
the most dangerous human passions. We may, therefore, easily 
understand why even under the Old Law sin-offering, and by 
this very fact confession of sin, was prescribed (Lev. v. 6, 7). 
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194. The acts of the penitent,—contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction,—in order to be valid matter of the sacra- 
ment of penance, must be endowed with certain qualities. 


1. Contrition is a detestation of, and sorrow for, the sins 
committed, combined with the firm purpose to sin no more. 
The necessity of contrition is inculcated in all those passages 
of Scripture wherein the sinner is exhorted to do penance in 
order to obtain pardon of his sins. “Rend your hearts, and 
notyour: garments’ (Joel ii. 13). “Do penance “for 
the remission of your sins” (Acts 11. 38). If the sinner is to 
be converted, to return again to God, he must turn away with 
horror from that which separates him from God; he must 
have true sorrow for that which is the greatest of evils, and 
makes him hateful to God. By this sorrow and detestation 
he crushes, as it were the innate pride contained in every re- 
volt against God; whence the names contrition and attrition, 


Contrition must include the purpose of amendment—the 
earnest will to amend one’s life and sin no more; for what 
one hates and detests he likewise shuns and flees. Purpose 
of amendment, therefore, includes also the will to avoid the 
proximate occasion of sin, 1.e., every occasion in which one is 
likely to sin. For he who desires the end desires also the 
means; therefore he who wishes to avoid sin will, as a neces- 
sary means, also avoid the proximate occasion. 


The sorrow, or contrition, for sin required for the worthy re- 
ception of the sacrament of penance, and also the purpose of 
amendment, must be: (a) internal and sincere; it must be not 
merely on the lips, but in the heart; (0) universal, i.e., it must 
extend at least to all mortal sins; for, as long as the heart clings 
to one mortal sin, or is not determined to avoid all mortal sins, 
it cannot turn to God. It is not necessary, however, explicitly 
to elicit sorrow for every sin in particular, since each sin is con- ' 
tained in all. As contrition is absolutely necessary for the sacra- 
ment of penance its reception would be invalid, and consequently 
sacrilegious, without it. This is also the case with a confes- 
sion of only venial sins, if one is sorry for none of them. Hence 
it is advisable for those who have only venial sins to confess 
since their last confession to add one or more sins already con- 
fessed for which they are certainly sorry; (c) contrition must be 
supernatural, i.e., it must proceed from grace, and rest on the 
supernatural motives of faith. Such motives are the loss of 
sanctifying grace and of the friendship of God, the fear of hell 
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or purgatory, not the merely natural consequences of sin (e.g., 
the loss of temporal goods, honor, healthy. 

Supernatural contrition may be either perfect or imperfect, 
according as the motive from which one detests and abhors sin 
as the greatest evil is the perfect love of God for His own sake or ° 
the fear of the punishments due to sin. Contrition, though pro- 
ceeding from the most perfect motive of the love of God, may, 
however, be imperfect, if it is not efficacious to make us detest 
sin above all things. Hence contrition may be perfect in its mo- 
tive but imperfect in its efficacy. On the other hand, contrition 
which is imperfect in its motive may be perfect in its efficacy as 
far as the detestation of sin above all things is concerned, but 
not in the sense that it suffices of itself for the justification of the 
sinner, 

Perfect contrition is not required for the valid reception of the 
sacrament of penance. For, since perfect contrition is sufficient 
of itself for the remission of sin (164), if it were still necessary 
for the worthy reception of the sacrament, the sacrament would 
only increase sanctifying grace, never confer the first grace upon 
the sinner, and therefore could never have that efficacy given 
to it by Christ. For, as baptism is the sacrament which confers 
supernatural life, so penance is that which restores this super- 
natural life if lost. Therefore the Council of Trent (Sess. xiv. 
c. 4) teaches that “imperfect contrition, though it cannot of itself, 
without the sacrament of penance, justify the sinner, yet disposes 
him to receive divine grace in the sacrament of penance.” With 
regard to the preparation for justification in general, the same 
council (Sess. vi. c. 6) teaches that sinners are disposed to obtain 
justification in baptism, “while they turn from the fear of God’s 
justice to the consideration of His mercy, conceive hope, and 
thus begin to love God as the source of all justice’ (cf. 149). 
But such disposition does not include perfect contrition; there~ 
fore perfect contrition is not required as a disposition for the 
sacrament of penance. 

2. Confession must be (a) entire; i.e., it must extend to 
all mortal sins, according to their number and species. “Tf 
any one assert that in the sacrament of penance it is not 
necessary, by divine institution, for the remission of sins, 
to confess each and every mortal sin which one can remember 
after due and careful examination, also secret sins and those 
against the two last commandments of God, and those circum- 
stances which alter the nature of a sin; let him be anathema” 
(Trid. Sess. xiv. can. 7). As the confessor is to pass judg- 
ment he must have cognizance of the nature of the sin of 
which he has to judge. The nature of a sin is determined by 
the species to which it belongs. Sins against the same com- 
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mandment may belong to different species. The confessor 
must also know the number of sins; for the number greatly 
influences the sentence of a judge. God, however, does not 
exact impossibilities, and, consequently, when completeness 
is hardly possible it is sufficient to give the probable number 
since the last good confession, or within a given time. Con- 
fession must be (b) sincere, i.e., the penitent must have the 
will to confess all those sins which he knows that he is bound 
to confess. By this sincerity or good-will confession, though 
it be not materially complete,—actually extending to each and 
every sin,—is formally complete, i.e., extending to the num- 
ber and species of one’s sins as far as it is morally possible 
under the circumstances. A sincere confession becomes a 
comparatively easy matter from the fact that the confessor is 
bound by the strictest laws, both divine and human, to the 
most rigid secrecy by the seal of confession. Finally, confes- 
sion must be clear, so as to be intelligible to the confessor ; 
otherwise he cannot gain the necessary knowledge of the 
facts. 


If a confession happens to be incomplete without being invalid, 
as, for instance, when a mortal sin has been forgotten without 
grave carelessness, it is sufficient to mention the sin omitted in 
the next confession. But if the confession is invalid; for instance, 
if one should conceal a mortal sin from shame or accuse one’s 
self without sufficient clearness, it would be necessary to repeat 
the whole of that confession, together with the following confes- 
sions made with the consciousness of the invalidity of the first— 
in other words, a general confession is necessary. A general 
confession may be profitable also at other times, as it gives 
greater security in regard to the state of one’s conscience. 


3. Satisfaction (commonly called penance) is the perform- 
ance of certain penitential works imposed by the confessor, 
partly as aremedy against relapse and a means of amendment, 
but chiefly as a punishment for sin. For God does not 
always remit the temporal punishment with sin itself and the 
eternal punishment, as is manifest from the words of the 
prophet Nathan to David: “The Lord also hath taken away 
thy sin; nevertheless, because thou hast given occasion to the 
- enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing the child 
that is born of thee shall surely die” (3 Kings xii. 13, 14). 
Besides, it is in accordance with the justice of God to demand 
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of us some penal satisfaction for our rebellion against Him 
and for our sinful attachment to His creatures (i118), and 
also to deter us by the dread of punishment from relapsing 
into sin. Hence the confessor as a judge has the power and 
the obligation to impose satisfaction for sin. Thus he 
exercises the power of binding, conferred on him by Christ. 
Although the penitent is bound to accept and perform the 
penance enjoined, yet its non-performance does not render the 
sacrament invalid or fruitless, provided only the penitent had 
the intention to perform it. 


195. The duty of satisfaction is facilitated by indulg- 
ences granted by the Church. 

An indulgence is a remission of temporal punishment due to 
sin after the sin itself has been remitted, granted outside the sac- 
rament of penance. In the sacrament of penance the temporal 
punishment is commuted into a lighter penance; by indulgences 
it is remitted; not simply, however, but by the application of the 
satisfactions of Christ and of the saints entrusted to the Church’s 
keeping. 

1. There exists in the Church a real deposit or treasury of 
the satisfactions of Christ and of the saints. Every good 
work has a twofold value—one of satisfaction’ and one of 
merit—as also the actions of Christ had an expiatory and a 
meritorious value (137). Now, the satisfactions of Christ 
were superabundant ; and the saints, who, it is true, received 
a reward commensurate with their merits, do not themselves 
need all the satisfactory value of their good works and suf- 
ferings. Thus the Blessed Virgin did not require any satis- 
faction, since she had no sin to atone for. Other saints re. 
quired but little ; the rest of their satisfactions is superabund- 
ant. Now, these superabundant satisfactions are the common 
possession of the Church, and form what is called the treas- 
ury of the Church (cf. const. auct. fidei, no. 41). 

2. The Church—in the first instance the pope, its supreme 
head—has power to apply these satisfactions to individuals, 
and thus to remit the temporal punishment due to sin. 
“‘Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also 
in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 19). By reason of their generality we 
must understand these words to refer to every bond or 
obstacle which bars heaven against the faithful, consequently 
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to the outstanding temporal punishment of sin. If an of- 
fended person agrees to accept satisfaction of a third party 
in lieu of the offender, his right is not thereby violated. That 
God has agreed to accept the satisfaction of a third party— 
of Christ and of the saints—may be inferred: (a) from the 
extent of the power conferred by Him on His Church; (0) 
from the existence of the treasury of the Church, which may 
be thus applied; (c) from the nature of the work of our re- 
demption, which is essentially a work oi mediation. 

3. The Church always exercised this power. “To whom 
you have pardoned anything, I also; for what I have par- 
doned, if I have pardoned anything, for your sakes I have 
done it, in the person of Christ” (2 Cor. ii. 10). When St. 
Paul, in the person of Christ, condoned punishment to the 
guilty Corinthian here referred to, his condonation was cer- 
tainly ratified by God. It was, therefore, not a question of 
absolution from excommunication, but from the temporal 
punishment, if such was still due; for the Apostle doubts 
whether there was anything to pardon, that is, whether the 
sinner himself had not already rendered sufficient satisfaction 
to God’s justice. As we learn from the writings of St. 
Cyprian (ep. 14, ad clerum, n. 2), from the earliest times 
ecclesiastical penances were shortened at the prayers of the 
martyrs, in the belief that this commutation was ratified in 
the sight of God. Tertullian (de pud. c. 22), after his apos- 
tasy, reproached the Church with granting a remission of 
punishment in consideration of the satisfactions of the mar- 
tyrs, in the belief that such remission was ratified in the sight 
of God. 


A partial indulgence (for instance, of 7 years or 40 days) does 
not imply merely the remission of a certain canonical penance 
(e.g., of 7 years or 40 days) according to the former discipline 
of the Church, but the remission before God of so much of the 
temporal punishment due to sin as would be expiated by a certain 
public penance (e.g., of 7 years or 40 days). A plenary indul- 
gence, on the other hand, is the remission of all the temporal 
punishment due to the sins which have been already remitted. A 
jubilee indulgence is a plenary indulgence of a more solemn char- 
acter, connected with certain privileges and special faculties for 
the absolution from reserved cases, etc. Indulgences are appli- 
cable to the souls in purgatory, by way of intercession, only when 
this circumstance is specified by the Church in granting them. 
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What has been said suffices to prove what the Council of 
Trent (Sess. xxv. decret. de indulg.) teaches, viz., that the 
use of indulgences is most salutary for the Christian people, 
and that the Church has the power to grant them. Indul- 
gences are salutary not only because they remit the temporal 
punishment due to sin, but also because they encourage 
sinners to become reconciled to God, and promote the fre- 
quentation of the sacraments and the practice of good works, 
If at times almsgiving is prescribed as a condition for gain- 
ing an indulgence, the indulgence is in that case no more pur- 
chased for money than heaven is purchased by any other alms 
given with a view to eternal salvation. 


E. Extreme Unction 


196. The divine institution of the sacrament of extreme 
unction may be proved from different sources. 


Extreme unction, so called because it is the last of those rites of 
the Church in which unction is employed, is a sacrament in which 
the sick by the anointing with oil and the prayer of the priest 
receive the grace of God for the benefit of their souls, and some- 
times also for the health of the body. The proximate matter 
of the sacrament of extreme unction is the anointing of the sick 
person (generally of the organs of the five senses) with oil; the 
remote matter is the oil itseli—olive-oil, according to the rite of 
the Latin Church, blessed by the bishop. The form consists of 
the accompanying words, which, according to the present usage, 
are as follows: “By this holy unction, and by His most bountiful 
mercy, may God pardon thee whatever thou hast sinned by sight, 
hearing,” etc.—(Florent. decret. pro Armen.). 


That extreme unction is of divine institution follows 
(a) from the words of St. James: “Is any man sick among 
you? Let him call in the priests of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and 
the Lord shall raise him up; and if he be in sins they shall 
be forgiven him” (James v. 14, 15). The forgiveness of sins 
which is promised in virtue of this rite could be attached 
to an outward sign only by God; whilst the general precept 
of the apostle to anoint the sick points to a permanent 
institution. (b) Tradition testifies in various ways to the 
divine institution of extreme unction. St. Chrysostom (de 
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sacerd. 111. 6) speaks of extreme unction, together with bap- 
tism and penance, as a means of obtaining remission of sins ; 
and Pope Innocent I. (a.p. 402-407) calls it a sacrament. It 
is mentioned in several synods, and is numbered among the 
seven sacraments by the Greeks and by the Oriental sects. 
(c) The Council of Trent (Sess. xiv. de sacram, extrem. 
unct. can. 1) defines the Church’s doctrine in these words: 
“If any one assert that extreme unction is not really and truly 
a sacrament instituted by Christ Our Lord, and described by 
St. James the apostle, but that it is only a rite adopted by 
the fathers, or a human invention: let him be anathema.” 
The anointing of the sick by the disciples before the death of 
Our Lord (Mark vi. 13) is not to be considered as a sacrament, 
since it was evidently administered only for the health of the 


body. It may, however, be considered in some respect a figure 
of the sacramental unction which was to be instituted. 


197. The special effects of extreme unction are four: 
(1) the remission of venial sins; (2) the removal of the 
remnants of sin; (3) fortitude in sufferings and tempta- 
tions; and (4) not seldom restoration of bodily health, 


Besides the increase of sanctifying grace, an effect com- 
mon to all the sacraments of the living, extreme unction— 

1. Remits venal sins. By the sins mentioned by St. 
James we are to understand chiefly venial sins, as mortal sins . 
are remitted through the sacraments of baptism and penance 
—the sacraments of the dead. Extreme unction, however, 
can also remit.mortal sin when it is impossible for one other- 
wise rightly disposed to receive the sacrament of penance; 
for in such a contingency there is no reason why the words 
of the apostle, being universal, should not be verified. 

2. Another effect of extreme unction is the removal of the 
remnants of sin. By the remnants of sin are to be under- 
stood the effects which sin leaves in the soul after it has been 
remitted ; such as temporal punishment, weakness of the will, 
depraved inclination, etc. The matter of the sacrament sig- 
nifies these effects, for to unction is ascribed a healing power. 

3. A further effect is fortitude in sufferings and tempta- 
tions as signified by the matter, and especially by the words 
of the apostle: “The Lord shall raise him up,” that is, give 
him strength to bear up against sufferings and temptations. 
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The consciousness of receiving in this sacrament the treasures 
of divine mercy gives comfort and strength to the soul of 
the sick person. 

4. Finally, health of the body is often an effect of extreme 
Unction Cl rid=-sessa xiv, devextrem. witict’/c...2).. "The 
prayer of faith shall save the sick man.” But though the 
restoration of health is part of the virtue which belongs to 
the sacrament (e+ opere operato), yet it is a secondary and 
subordinate effect, which takes place only when it tends to- 
wards the chief object—the health of the soul. 


198. The minister of extreme unction must have the 
priestly characer; the subject is any baptized person who 
has attained to the use of reason and is dangerously ill. 


1. Priests are exclusively the ministers of extreme unction. 
For the elders of whom the apostle St. James speaks can- 
not mean elders in age, but those who have received the 
priestly character and are the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God. Moreover, extreme unction is, as it were, a supplement 
to the sacrament of penance; and, consequently, its adminis- 
tration must be entrusted to those only who have power to 
administer this sacrament. 

2. Any Christian who has attained to the use of reason and 
is in danger of death by sickness may validly receive extreme 
unction. The forgiveness of sins of which St. James speaks 
supposes the use of reason, the power to distinguish right 
from wrong, The person who receives extreme unction must 
be in danger of death by sickness (for it is of the sick that the 
apostle speaks), not by any probable or certain proximity of 
death from an external cause (e.g., execution). From the 
end for which the sacrament of extreme unction has been 
instituted it follows that a slight illness is not a sufficient 
cause to receive it. For, its object is to strengthen us for our 
last agony, to cancel our sins and their effects, and thus to 
prepare us for our passage into eternity. 


Extreme unction being intended only for those who are in 
danger of death by sickness, its effects continue as long as 
the danger lasts. Hence it cannot be received more than 
once during the same illness. But it may be repeated if a 
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new and equally dangerous illness should set in after the first 
had been overcome. 


F. Holy Orders 


199. Christ conferred upon His apostles a special and 
true priestly character. 

1. That there is in the Christian religion a true priesthood 
—a separate class of men to whom the public worship of 
God, and the care of religion in general, is especially confided 
—would be more than probable even though we had no evi- 
dence of its divine institution, For not only did the Syna- 
gogue, the figure of the Church of Christ, possess a true 
priesthood, but among all nations there existed a class of men 
to whom the things appertaining to religion, particularly the 
divine worship, and, chief of all, the offering of sacrifices, 
were especially entrusted. 

2. Christ actually conferred a true priesthood on His 
apostles. When at the last supper He commissioned them 
to change bread and wine into His own body and blood, and 
thus to offer the sacrifice of the New Law, He thereby or- 
dained-them priests (Trid.. Sess; xxiu.c) Is Sess xxtircs be 
Together with the power of administering the Blessed 
Eucharist (176) He also gave them power to forgive sins 
(190), or to reconcile sinners to God. The apostles were, 
therefore, constituted true priests. or mediators between God 
and man. 

3. The twofold office of the priesthood of Christ is—to 
offer sacrifice and sanctify the faithful by the administration 
of the Eucharist, and to reconcile sinners to God by the ad- 
ministration of penance. But this twofold power supposes 
also the power to administer the other sacraments, whose 
object is the reconciliation and the sanctification of souls. 

Besides the power of inward sanctification, it was necessary 
that the external direction of the faithful to their last end should 
be committed to a particular order of men—the priesthood, or the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. This directing influence is exercised 
partly on the understanding by teaching, partly on the will by 
precept and legislation. The power of teaching and legislating, 
and thus directing the faithful to.their last end, is called the power 


of jurisdiction (potestas jurisdictionis), as distinguished from 
the power of internally sanctifying the faithful, or that of orders 
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(potestas ordinis.) These two powers, which make up the entire 
priestly dignity, may in some cases exist, and be exercised, sepa- 
rately ; as, for instance, one who is duly appointed bishop, though 
he may have as yet received no orders, can, notwithstanding, 
exercise full episcopal jurisdiction. It was, however, the inten- 
tion of Christ that both these should be united in one and the 
same priesthood, and ordinarily be exercised by the same persons. 


200. The priesthood, according to the institution of 
Christ, was to be propagated by means of holy orders. 

I. Christ intended that the priesthood should be continued 
in the Church to the end of time. 

1. At the last supper the words “Do this for a commemo- 
ration of Me” were not addressed to the apostles only, but 
also to their successors in the priesthood, for here there was 
question of a permanent institution of the New Law (184). 
Besides, the power received by the apostles of forgiving sins 
was to be transmitted to their successors, since it formed part 
of the charge given to them for all time (190) ; therefore the 
priestly order invested with this power was to be permanent. 

Z. It was always the belief of the Church that the existing 
priesthood was of divine institution, and that it was the con- 
tinuation of the priesthood instituted by Christ. 

St. Clement of Rome (Ep. 1. ad. Cor. cc. 40, 43) treats this 
point extensively, and clearly sets forth that the priesthood has 
been instituted by Christ as a permanent order in His Church, 
as was the priesthood of the Old Law. St. Ignatius, martyr, re- 
peatedly asserts that Christ lives in His Church through the 
bishops, priests, and deacons, without whom, he declares, the 
Church cannot exist (cf. ep. ad Magnes. n. 6; ad. Trall. n. 3). 
Similarly Tertullian (de prescript. c. 41), and SS. Cyprian and 
Irenzus in many places. 

II. The priesthood was to be propagated by means of holy 
orders—that sacrament whereby the priestly office, together 
with the grace to discharge it faithfully, is conferred. 

1. That Christ instituted a sensible sign conferring priestly 
power and inward grace may be inferred from the words of 
St. Paul to Timothy, whom he had ordained to the priest- 
hood: “I admonish thee that thou stir up the grace of God, 
which is in thee by the imposition of my hands. For God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, 
and of sobriety” (2 Tim. i. 6, 7). Timothy is exhorted to 
co-operate with grace by cultivating those priestly virtues con- 
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ferred on him by the imposition of the Apostle’s hands ; there- 
fore in ordination he received not only the priestly office, but 
also the special grace to lead a priestly life. But only God 
can attach inward grace to an outward ceremony. Therefore 
this rite or ceremony must have been instituted by God. 

2. Tradition bears witness to the sacramental character of 
holy orders, as we may learn both from the works of the 
fathers and from the consensus of the Latin and Greek 
Churches in making orders one of the seven sacraments. 

3. Finally, the Council of Trent (Sess. xxii. can. 3) an- 
athematizes whosoever denies that orders, or sacred ordina- 
tion, are really and truly a sacrament instituted by Christ. 

The matter of the sacrament of holy orders is the imposition of 
hands, to which is added in the Latin Church the presentation of 
the corresponding sacred vessels or instruments used in the divine 
service by the respective order—thus the more definitely to ex- 
press the power conferred upon the recipient (Florent. decr. pro 
Armen.) The form consists in the words: “Receive the power 
to offer sacrifice in the Church for the living and the dead, in 


the name of the Father,” etc. In a similar manner the other 
orders are conferred. 


It is only in a loose and improper sense that in Scripture all 
Christians are said to be priests, just as they are also said to be 
kings. They are priests, inasmuch as they are chosen and sancti- 
fied above others who are not Christians, as true priests are 
chosen and sanctified above the simple faithful, and inasmuch as 
they are called to offer sacrifice in their hearts, as priests do in 
truth and reality. In this sense St. Peter calls the Christians “a 
’ chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation” (1 Pet. 
11099)) 

201. The priesthood consists of different orders, consti- 
tuting the hierarchy of orders; with which is closely con- 
nected the hierarchy of jurisdiction. 

I. Besides the priesthood in the narrower sense there ex- 
ists in the Church also the higher order of bishops and the 
inferior order of the ministers. 

1. In Holy Scripture we meet with different spiritual 
powers which suppose different orders. The apostles or- 
dained deacons (Acts vi. 6). St. Paul and St. Barnabas or- 
dained priests in all communities (Acts xiv. 22). The sev- 
enty-two disciples, who prepared the way for the apostles, 
represent an inferior grade of the priesthood. 
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2. From the earliest Christian ages a certain gradation of 
spiritual power was acknowledged in the Church. St. Clem- 
ent (ep. 1. ad Cor. n. 40) says: “To the high-priest (the 
bishop) certain functions are peculiar ; the priest, too, has his 
special duties, and the Jevites (deacons) also have theirs.” 
This distinction of rank is likewise to be found among the 
most ancient of the Oriental sects. 

3. The Council of Trent (Sess. xxt. can. 6) defines the 
Catholic doctrine on this point in the following terms: “Tf 
any one assert that there is by divine institution in the Cath- 
olic Church no hierarchy consisting of bishops, priests, and 
ministers ; let him be anathema.” 


The ministers referred to are in ascending gradation: door- 
keepers, lectors, exorcists, and acolytes, whose orders are desig- 
nated as the four minor orders; subdeacons and deacons, whose 
orders, together with those of priests and bishops, are called the 
higher orders. The orders of bishops, priests, and ministers, 
however, are but one sacrament; as root, trunk, and branches are 
but one tree. The Church has never maintained that all those 
orders of ministers (for instance, the four minor orders) have 
a sacramental character. The tonsure is not an order, since by 
it no office or power is conferred; it is only an initiation in the 
clerical state founded on apostolic usage and tradition. 

The law of celibacy is binding on all who are in higher, or 
sacred orders, and, as far as priests are concerned, dates back 
to the apostolic times. The fathers in recommending celibacy 
justly appeal to the words of St. Peter: “Behold, we have leit 
all things” (Mark x. 28). If in the earliest times married men 
were admitted to the priesthood, it was only because a sufficient 
number of unmarried men were not to be found who possessed 
the necessary qualifications. Moreover, after receiving priestly 
orders they were required to leave their wives. In the beginning 
the law of celibacy prevailed in the Greek as well as in the Latin 
Church. But gradually the original discipline relaxed among the 
Greeks, until, as at present, only bishops were required to observe 
perfect continence; while priests, if they were already married 
before receiving holy orders, were allowed to retain their wives. 
But if once ordained priests, they are not allowed to marry. 

The Church has weighty reasons for enforcing the celibacy of 
the clergy. The offering of the holy sacrifice of the Mass de-~ 
mands the greatest purity in the priest, who is the representative 
of Christ; while His ministrations to the faithful are such that 
they can be properly discharged only by those whose hearts are 
free from earthly ties. It is not surprising, therefore, that since 
this law has fallen into abeyance among the Greeks the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice and the administration of the sacrament of 
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penance are greatly neglected. Only the priest who is disen- 
tangled from earthly cares and affections can dedicate himself 
wholly to the service of the faithful committed to his charge. 


Il. Bishops by divine institution occupy a higher rank than 
priests. 

1. The words of St. Clement above quoted show that even 
as early as the first century bishops were considered to be of a 
higher order than priests. The Church always recognized the 
principle that the bishops were the successors of the apostles, 
while the inferior grade of simple priests was prefigured by 
the seventy-two disciples, who were inferior to the apostles 
(48). 

2. The bishops have, moreover, the power peculiar to them 
of administering the sacraments of confirmation and holy 
orders. According to the testimony of tradition, priests have 
in no case been the ministers of the order of the priesthood ; 
while it is only by special papal delegation that they can be- 
come the extraordinary ministers of confirmation (169). The 
declaration of the Council of Trent (Sess. xxi. can. 7) is 
explicit on this point. 

III. With the hierarchy of orders is intimately connected 
the hierarchy of jurisdiction. 


Only priests and bishops who, besides orders, have received a 
canonical mission, or jurisdiction, are lawful ministers of the 
sacraments and preachers of the word of God. Without this mis- 
sion they cannot lawfully administer any sacrament, although 
they have received the power to do so in holy orders; nor can 
they validly absolve in the sacrament of penance; for absolution, 
as we have seen, is essentially a judicial act, which of its very 
nature requires jurisdiction (190). 


1. The Council of Trent (Sess, xxit. can. 7) anathema- 
tizes “whoever asserts that those who have neither been duly 
ordained nor sent by ecclesiastical and canonical authority, 
but have come from elsewhere, are lawful ministers of the 
word of God and of the sacraments.” Here the council speaks 
of bishops as well as priests. 

2. Besides, it is evident that if the pope is the supreme 
pastor of the whole flock no one can lawfully feed any part 
of it without his consent; and that a bishop who, without the 
authority of the pope, as the supreme pastor, would usurp 
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any part of the flock could only be regarded as an intruder, a 
thief, and a robber (John x. 8). 

3. It is a historical fact that not only the bishops, but also 
the patriarchs, of the Eastern Church always sought the 
pope’s confirmation, and that even patriarchs were deposed 
by the pope when just causes demanded it. Thus in the sixth 
century the Patriarch Anthimus was deposed by Pope Aga- 
petus I.; and in the ninth century Photius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, by Nicholas I. Confirmation and deposition of 
bishops can have a meaning only in the supposition that juris- 
diction is not conferred by the act of episcopal consecration, 
but that it is a distinct power emanating from the pope. 

4. A bishop is then only a successor of the apostles when 
he belongs to that body which was instituted for the govern- 
ment of the Church (52). Now, he cannot belong to that 
body without being admitted (cf. Trid. Sess. xxim. can. 8) 
or confirmed by its head, the pope; for all members of a 
body must be subordinate to the head, and receive their 
influence from it. 

We have already shown that neither the assemblage of the 
faithful nor the state can confer spiritual jurisdiction. A bishop 
appointed by the people or by the state is an intruder. The same 
may be said of one invested with the episcopal dignity by the 
clergy, or even by a chapter, contrary to the laws of the Church. 
All who support a priest, bishop, or diocesan administrator who 
has not lawfully received his mission from the pope, and all who 
hold intercourse with him in spiritual matters, are, like him 


whom they support, treated by the Church as schismatics, because 
by such action they separate themselves from the Church’s unity. 


202. The character of the priesthood once received can 
never be effaced. 

1. Tradition teaches that the sacrament of holy orders, 
once duly administered, whether within or without the Cath- 
olic Church, cannot be repeated more than baptism itself. 
Therefore the Church was always convinced that holy orders, 
or the priestly character, could not be lost by apostasy or any 
other crime. 

2. The cause why holy orders cannot be effaced is the in- 
delible character it imprints upon the soul. This character being 
indelible (160), the powers resulting from it are likewise in- 
destructible ; and, consequenily, the priest is a priest forever. 
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3. This truth, which is the constant teaching of tradition, 
was thus defined by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII. can. 
4): “If any one asert that he who was once a priest can 
again become a layman; let him be anathema.” 


Hence all those functions of a priest or bishop which de- 
pend only upon the power of orders are in all cases valid. 
An apostate, suspended, or deposed priest, if he uses the 
matter and form prescribed, and has the intention of the 
Church, can validly consecrate. An apostate or excommuni- 
cated bishop, in like manner, can validly administer the sac- 
rament of confirmation or of orders. But the case is different 
with regard to those functions which depend for their validity 
upon jurisdiction (48, 190), since no priest or bishop who is 
not in communion with the Church can possess jurisdiction, 
unless the Church in some case make an exception, as it ac- 
tually does in favor of the dying, whom all priests have 
power to absolve from all sins (158). 


G. Matrimony 


203. The bond of marriage was restored by Christ to 
its original unity and indissolubility. 


1. Matrimony, or the permanent bond between man and 
wife for the propagation of the human race, was instituted 
as the union of one man with one woman. (a) God in insti- 
tuting marriage clearly pronounces its unity. “It is not good 
for man to be alone. Let us make him a help like unto him- 
self”? (Gen. ii. 18). “God created man to His own image; 
male and female He created them. And God blessed them, 
saying: Increase and multiply, and fill the earth” (Gen. i. 27, 
28). Afterwards, it is true, when the life of man had been 
shortened, God, in order that His chosen people might be 
multiplied, permitted simultaneous polygamy. For, although 
polygamy is less in accordance with the secondary end of 
marriage, that is, with the mutual help of husband and wife, 
yet it cannot be said to be contrary to the primary end, that 
is, the propagation of the human race; whence it could be 
permitted by God. (b) Christ, however, restored marriage 
to its original unity; for, pointing to its divine institution, 
He says: “Have ye not read that He who made man in the 
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beginning made them male and female? And they two shall 
be in one flesh. Therefore now they are not two, but one 
flesh” (Matt. xix. 4-6). 

2. Christ also restored marriage to its original indissolubil- 
ity. (a) That marriage was imdissoluble in the beginning 
may be inferred from history, which makes no mention of 
divorce till the introduction of the Mosaic law. But the 
words of Christ put the matter beyond all doubt. “Moses 
by reason of the hardness of your heart permitted you to 
put away your wives; but from the beginning tt was not so”’ 
(Matt. xix. 8). (0) Christ abolished the right of divorce, and 
thus restored the original indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
This is manifest from the teaching of Christ Himself and of 


the apostles, from tradition, as well as from the definitions 
of the Church. 


(1) Christ, speaking of the New Law, says without restriction: 
“Every one that putteth away his wife and marrieth another 
committeth adultery’ (Luke xvi. 18). Again, the Pharisees 
asked Him: “Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife? But 
He answering saith to them: What did Moses command you? 
Who said: Moses permitted to write a bill of divorce, and to put 
her away. To whom Jesus, answering, said: Because of the hard- 
ness of your heart he wrote you that precept. But from the be- 
ginning of the creation God made them male and female. For 
this cause a man shall leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife. And they two shall be in one flesh. Therefore 
now they are not two, but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder. And in the house again 
His disciples asked Him concerning the same thing. And He 
saith to them: Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another committeth adultery against her. And if the wife shall 
put away her husband and be married to another she committeth 
adultery” (Mark. x 2-12). Christ makes no exception even when 
the disciples ask for further explanation. Nor does the Apostle 
make any restriction. “To them that are married, not I, but the 
Lord commandeth, that the wife depart not from her husband. 
And if she depart, that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband. And let not the husband put away his wife” 
(1 Cor. vii. 10, 11). The exception which Our Lord makes in 
the case of adultery (Matt. v. 32) evidently does not refer to a 
severance of the bond of matrimony, but only to a separation 
from bed and board; for in the same place He declares that he 
who marries a divorced woman—though she may have been di- 
vorced for adultery—commits adultery, which could not be if the 
bond of marriage were entirely loosed in the case of adultery. 
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(2) The Greek as well as the Latin fathers declare that mar- 
riage is indissoluble. St. Chrysostom (Hom. 175210 Matt.) , com- 
menting on the text “He that shall marry her that is put away 
coramitteth adultery” (Matt. v. 32), remarks that the reason is 
“because she that is put away remains the wife of him who dis- 
missed her.” St. Jerome (Ep. 55, ad Amand.), on being con- 
sulted on the matter, declared that in no case is a second marriage 
validly contracted as long as the former husband or wife is 
living, for the obvious reason that one who marries a divorced 
party during the lifetime of the other party is an adulterer. The 
Council of Trent (Sess. xx1v. can. 5, 7) declared: “If any one 
assert that marriage may be dissolved on account of heresy, or 
the. irksomeness of cohabitation, or the unwarranted absence of 
one of the parties; let him be anathema.” Again: ‘If any one 
assert that the Church errs in teaching that, according to the 
evangelic and apostolic doctrine, the bond of marriage cannot be 
dissolved on account of adultery committed by one of the parties, 
and that both, or even the innocent party, who gave no cause for 
the adultery, are free to contract a second marriage during the 
lifetime of the other; or that the Church errs in teaching that he 
who having put away his wife for adultery marries another 
woman, and she who leaves her husband on account of adultery 
and marries another man, thereby commit adultery; let him be 
anathema.” 

(3) What has been said in regard to the indissolubility of the 
marriage bond refers to marriages contracted and consummated 
among Christians. Marriage between non-Christians may be dis- 
solved in favor of one who is converted to Christianity and 
cannot live peaceably with the non-Christian party. For St. 
Paul says: “If the unbeliever depart, let him depart. For a 
brother or sister is not under servitude in such cases. But God 
hath called us in peace” (1 Cor. vii. 15). Among Christians 
also a non-consummated marriage may be dissolved by the sol- 
emn profession of one of the parties ina religious order approved 
by the Church (Trid. Sess. xxiv. can. 6), or by the intervention 
of the pope for grave reasons. A separation from bed and board, 
however, without dissolution of the marriage tie, is sometimes 
permitted, but only for very grave reasons, either by mutual con- 
sent, or on account of ill-treatment or crime. 


204. Christ raised Christian marriage to the dignity of 
a sacrament. 

Protestants denied the sacramental character of matrimony. 
But unjustly, since Christ gave it all the marks of a sacra- 
ment, 

1. He made it an outward sign of inward grace; in the 
first place by making it a representation of His own union 
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with the Church. St. Paul says: “The husband is the head 
of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church. . . . There- 
fore, as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives 
be to their husbands in all things. Husbands, love your 
wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself 
up for it” (Eph. v. 22-29). Now, matrimony could not 
represent the union of Christ with the Church, and on this 
very ground impose special obligations on man and wife, 
unless it also conferred grace upon them to fulfil these 
obligations. Since, therefore, Christ not only restored mar- 
riage to its original perfection, but also made it a figure 
of His union with the Church, it is, like the other sacra- 
ments, a sign instituted by Gcd, and productive of grace. 
Therefore St. Paul calls it a great sacrament, or mystery, “in 
Christ and in the Church” (Eph. v. 32). 

2. The Church always regarded matrimony as a sacred 
sign productive of grace—as a sacrament. St. Augustine 
(de nupt. et concup. 1. c. 10) puts it on the same line with 
baptism and holy orders. In like manner, Popes Innocent 
I. and Leo I. The Eastern sects also agree with the Catholic 
Church on this point. Finally, the Council of Trent (Sess. 
xxIv. can. 1) declares: “If any one assert that matrimony is 
not really and truly one of the seven sacraments of the evan- 
gelical law, instituted by Christ, but that it is of -human 
invention ; let him be anathema.” 


The sacrament of matrimony consists in the marriage contract 
itself; so that whenever a Christian man and woman are lawfully 
united in marriage they receive also the sacrament of matrimony ; 
and, on the other hand, if for any reason they should not receive 
the sacrament the contract itself would be null and void. For 
Christ raised the marriage union to the dignity of a sacrament; 
He did not add the character of a sacrament to it by way of sup- 
plement, as something accessory and separable. Hence the Coun- 
cil of Trent calls matrimony itseli—the marriage contract—a 
sacrament instituted by Christ, without any distinction between 
the contract and the sacrament, and speaks of the contract of 
marriage as that wherein the sacrament essentially consists. Since 
matrimony is a contract, and since to every contract mutual con- 
sent is essential, such consent is also necessary for the validity 
of marriage. This mutual consent must be manifested by some 
outward sign, commonly by words; for without an external mani- 
festation there can be no valid contract. The contract must.refer 
to the present, not merely to the future. If it only referred to the 
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future it would not be a marriage, but only a promise of marriage. 

According to the generally received opinion, the minister of 
the sacrament of matrimony is not the priest, but the contracting 
parties themselves; and that by the very act of the marriage 
agreement, or mutual consent. For the Church never questioned 
the validity of clandestine marriages, not contracted before a 
priest, until the Council of Trent made the presence of the parish 
priest, or of a delegated priest, an essential condition of validity ; 
nor does the Church now question the validity of clandestine 
marriages in places where this decree of the council has not been 
published. 

The sacramental grace peculiar to matrimony consists in a 
special help given to the contracting parties to discharge faith- 
fully the duties proper to their state, mutual love and faithful- 
ness, and the Christian education of their children. 


205. There are certain impediments, also of ecclesias- 
tical institution, which render marriage between certain 
parties not only illicit, but also invalid. 

Impediments are causes why certain parties cannot lawfully be 
joined in matrimony. Some impediments are merely forbidding 
(impedimenta impedientia) ; others are annulling (impedimenta 


dirimentia). The former make the marriage illicit, the latter 
render it also invalid. 


The Church has a right to establish impediments, which 
not only invalidate, but also annul certain unions which are 
prohibited neither by the natural law nor by the positive law 
of God. For, marriage being a contract, the legislative 
authority to whose sphere it belongs can make its validity de- 
pendent upon certain conditions. Now, since Christ has raised 
marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, and has confided the 
administration of the sacraments to His Church, the Church, 
and it alone, has the right to add new conditions to those al- 
ready prescribed by the natural and the positive law of God, 
as circumstances may demand. The Council of Trent (Sess. 
XxXIv. can, 4) has therefore declared: “If any one assert that 
the Church has not the right to establish annulling impedi- 
ments, or that it has erred in establishing them; let him be 
anathema.” 

1. The annulling impediments are: (a) error regarding the 
person’s identity (not, however, regarding personal qualities) ; 
(b) violence or compulsion; (c) relationship: blood-relationship 


in direct line—between father and daughter, grand-daughter, etc. 
—-indefinitely ; collaterally as far as the third degree— between 
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children of the same parents, and between first and second 
cousins. Spiritual relationship arises in baptism between spon- 
sors and their godchildren as also between the one baptizing and 
the child baptized. A ffinity—relationship arising from marriage 
-——constitutes an impediment between the party thus connected 
and the blood-relations of the party with whom he (or she) is 
connected to every degree in the direct line and to the second 
degree collaterally; (d) solemn profession in religion, and sacred 
orders; (e) disparity of religion, when one of the contracting 
parties is not baptized; (f) crime: either adultery with the mu- 
tual promise of marriage after the death of husband or wife; 
preconcerted and executed murder of husband or wife, with the 
intention of marriage, at least on the part of one of the accom- 
plices; or adultery together with murder of husband or wife with 
the same intent by one of the parties, but without any explicit 
promise of marriage; (g) wiolent abduction and detention of a 
woman with a view to marriage; (h) clandestinity; the marriage 
must always, with two exceptions, be celebrated before the parish 
priest (or some other lawfully delegated priest) and two wit- 
nesses. 

In order the more easily to discover any possibly existing im- 
pediments, the Council of Trent decreed that the names of per- 
sons to be married should be published at the principal Mass in 
the parish church on three Sundays or holy-days preceding the 
marriage. The Church can dispense from those impediments 
which are of ecclesiastical institution. This power is given to the 
Church alone as the dispenser of sacred things; and it is only for 
grave reasons that it makes use of this power. 

2. Forbidding impediments are: (a) the prohibited times (Lent 
and Advent, i.e, from the first Sunday in Advent till after 
Christmas Day, and from Ash Wednesday till after Easter Sun- 
day). It is only the solemn and festive celebration with the 
nuptial Mass that is forbidden by the universal law, not the mar- 
riage itself. (b) A simple vow of chastity (or a vow of leading 
a single life, or of entering a religious order, or of receiving holy 
orders). (c) The laws of the Church forbidding marriage with- 
out the usual publications, without duly asking the consent of 
parents if they are minors, and with non-Catholics. 


The Council of Chalcedon (Act. xv. can. 14), a.p, 451, pro- 
hibited marriages with heretics except on condition that the 
heretical party promised to embrace the Catholic faith. This 
prohibition has often been renewed, and the popes have fre- 
quently and urgently called attention to the danger of such 
unions. And, in fact, the danger is great for the Catholic 
party who already is, or is likely to become, indifferent in re- 
ligious matters, as well as for the children, who are exposed 
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to the danger of losing the faith. Nor is the dignity and 
sacredness of the sacrament itself secured against danger ; for 
by non-Catholics marriage is neither regarded as a sacrament 
nor as an indissoluble tie. Moreover, there can be little pros- 
pect of true happiness between those who differ in religious 
belief. Hence very grave reasons are required to obtain the 
necessary dispensation for contracting such a union. The 
conditions on which the Church grants a dispensation are: 
(a) That the Catholic party be allowed the free exercise of 
his (or her) religion; (b) that he (or she) endeavor—by way 
of conviction—to convert the non-Catholic party to the true 
faith; (c) that all the children be brought up in the Catholic 
religion. The Church, in fact, would not show due solicitude 
for the spiritual welfare of its children if it did not insist on 
the fulfilment of these conditions. 
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CHARTER ROUT: 
GPE GHURCH AS A MEANS OF SALVATION: 


206. The Catholic Church is by divine institution the 
guardian and dispenser of the means of grace. 


1. Christ confided to His Church the means of grace insti- 
tuted by Him for the salvation of man; and thus He made it 
the ordinary medium of salvation in the New Law. (a) He 
gave to His Church the same mission which He Himself had 
received from His Heavenly Father: “As the Father hath 
sent Me I also send you” (John xx. 21). The Church is, 
therefore, the dispenser of that salvation of which Christ is 
the author (139), and, consequently, the ordinary medium of 
salvation in the New Dispensation. (b) Christ charged His 
apostles and their successors in the priesthood with the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, or means of grace (cf. 165, 
169, 176, 190, 198, 201). But what Christ conferred on the 
apostles, as the rulers and representatives of His Church, He 
made permanent in His Church. Therefore the Church is the 
permanent dispenser of the sacraments, or means of grace. 

The administration of the sacrament of matrimony, although 
its ministers are the contracting parties themselves, was confided 
to the Church, not only inasmuch as it requires baptism as a 
necessary condition, but also inasmuch as*the recipients, in order 


to receive it licitly and validly, must comply with the Church’s 
laws (205). 


2. Christ committed the means of salvation to the true 
Church—to. the Catholic Church only. (a) He confided them 
to the apostles whom He had commissioned to propagate His 
Church; but the apostles represented the true Church only ; 
therefore the true Church alone was constituted the guardian 
and dispenser of the means of grace. (b) Although some 
sacraments may be validly administered outside the Church 
(158, 190), and are in themselves means of grace, yet as a 
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matter of fact they are not means of grace for those who pre- 


sume to receive them in the state of apostasy from the true 
Church. 


By baptism deliberately received outside the communion of the 
true Church the grace of regeneration is not conferred. Absolu- 
tion cannot be obtained from a priest who is not in communion 
with the Church, as such a one has no jurisdiction (190). The 
graces attached to confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, extreme 
unction, and holy orders, are, in like manner, not imparted to 
those who knowingly receive these sacraments from ministers not 
in communion with the Church, with whom communication in 
sacred things is interdicted (158). 


207. Every one who is validly baptized and who has 
neither wilfully separated himself from the Church nor is 
excommunicated is (ipso facto) a member of the Church. 


1. We have already shown that baptism makes us members 
of the Church (162). We need, therefore, only show that 
every child once validly baptized, even outside the-Church, is 
incorporated in the true Church and remains a member so 
Jong as he does not consciously profess a false religion. 


Baptism makes us members of the Church in two ways: exter- 
nally, being a visible sign whereby we are incorporated in the 
body of the Church; and internally, by the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, whereby we are united with the soul of the Church (49). 
Every mortal sin, inasmuch as it destroys sanctifying grace, 
partly destroys the internal but not the external, union with the 
Church; for Christ compared His Church to a threshing-floor 
on which the, wheat is mixed with chaff, and to a net containing 
bad as well as good fishes (Matt. iii. 12; xiii. 47). Therefore 
the heretics of the sixteenth century erred in maintaining that the 
Church was invisible, and that only the just were its members. 

Hence one may be united with the Church in two ways—inter- 
nally and externally—by the outward profession of the Catholic 
faith, or by inward faith and charity. Consequently, one of the 
bonds that bind us to the Church may be loosed without the 
severance of all; one may be a member of the Church in one 
sense without being a member in another sense; one may belong 
to the Church externally, and yet be wholly (by internal heresy) 
or partially (by the loss of charity) separated from it internally. 
On the other hand, one may be separated externally by profess- 
ing a false religion in good faith, and yet be united with it inter- 
nally by implicit faith and sanctifying grace. A total separation 
from the Church is effected only by open apostasy; a total union 
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is effected by true faith, charity, and external communion. Hence 
it follows that the Church can exclude some of its members from 
its communion in a greater or lesser degree, by depriving them 
of a greater or lesser share of the spiritual goods entrusted to it. 


2. By voluntary defection from the Church, or by the re- 
fusal to comply with the conditions necessary for actual mem- 
bership, the union with the Church ceases. A Christian can 
never be justified in renouncing communion with the Church; 
but, as a matter of fact, he can separate himself from the 
Church’s communion, as a soldier can desert the banner to 
which he has sworn loyalty. 


Those who voluntarily separate themselves from the Church 

are: (a) heretics, i.e., those who profess a doctrine declared as 
heretical by the Church, and infidels, who entirely reject the 
Church’s teaching. For whosoever publicly departs from the 
unity of the faith thereby ceases both inwardly and outwardly 
to belong to the Church. Therefore St. Paul admonishes the 
pastors of the Church: “A man that is a heretic after the first 
or second admonition, avoid” (Tit. iii. 10). If such a man still 
belonged to the fold the Apostle would not admonish the pastors 
to shun him. (0b) Schismatics, or those who fall off from their 
allegiance to the pope, the supreme head of the Church, cease to 
be members of the-Church. For he who is not in union with the 
head cannot be considered as belonging to the body, and he who 
refuses to acknowledge and obey the lawful pastor no longer be- 
longs to the fold. (c) Excommunicated persons are likewise 
separated from the Church. Like all other societies, the Church 
has the right to cut off refractory or incorrigible members, and 
to deprive them of all the benefits and privileges of membership. 
Our Lord Himself says: “If he [who has been denounced to the 
Church] will not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and publican” (Matt. xviii. 17). 
. There are different degrees of excommunication. Some ex- 
communicated persons are to be avoided, i.e., all intercourse with 
them, except what is barely necessary, is interdicted. Such are 
those excommunicated by name. Others are tolerated, i.e., not 
deprived of social intercourse with their neighbors. 


208. Communion with the Church is necessary as an 
ordinary means of salvation. 

That communion with the Church is necessary in virtue of a 
divine precept has already been shown (40). It is an article of 
faith (Symb. Lat.) that outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion; but to understand this dogma aright we must bear in mind 
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that there are different kinds of union with the Church: union in 
act or in desire, external or internal union, union with the body 
or with the soul of the Church. According to Catholic teaching 
a man cannot be saved without communion with the visible 
Church in act, or in desire if actual union is impossible. 


I. Actual, or external. communion with the Church is 
necessary as an ordinary means of salvation. 


1. That is considered necessary as an ordinary means of 
salvation which in the ordinary course of divine providence 
confers the required fitness for salvation (163). Now, this is 
true of communion with the Church; for it is only in the 
Catholic Church that man, according to the plan of divine 
providence, is fitted for eternal salvation, that is, receives 
sanctifying grace. The ordinary means of salvation, and of 
sanctification for all, is the sacrament of baptism (163). But 
the administration of baptism has been confided by Christ 
to His Church, and it 1s necessarily the entrance into the true 
Church (207). Therefore, as baptism is necessary for sal- 
vation, so also the communion with the Church which re- 
sults from it. 


2. The sacrament of penance is the ordinary means of sal- 
vation for those who have fallen into mortal sin after baptism 
(192). But the sects separated from the Church cannot pos~ 
sess the sacrament of penance without a true priesthood ; nor 
can they validly administer it; for though they may have a 
true priesthood, yet, being separated from the Church, they 
have not the necessary jurisdiction (190). Therefore it is 
only in the Catholic Church that those means exist which 
God ordained for the forgiveness of sins and the attainment 
of salvation. 

3. Although the other sacraments are not in the same sense 
necessary for salvation as are baptism and penance, yet they 
are means of grace instituted by Christ for the fulfilment of 
certain duties in the various states of Christian life; and as 
our salvation depends upon grace so it depends also upon 
these sacraments, which are the channels of grace. But he 
who is not a member of the Church is either deprived of these 
sacraments altogether or receives them without fruit; for, if 
he is conscious of his separation from the true Church he 
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receives the sacraments at the hands of unlawful ministers, 
and therefore unworthily (158). 

II. Internal communion with the Church, consisting in the 
desire of being externally united with it, is an indispensable 
means of salvation. 

1. Baptism of desire is indispensably necessary for those 
who are unable to receive the sacrament itself, and perfect 
contrition for all who have committed grievous sins after 
baptism, and cannot receive the sacrament of penance; but 
both these include the desire of doing all that God ordained 
for salvation, consequently, the desire of being a member of 
the true Church (164, 192). 

The will to do all that God has ordained for salvation is com- 
patible with external, but unconscious, separation from the 
Church; therefore one who is in error through invincible igno- 
rance (bona fide) is capable of perfect contrition. The case is 
different with him who is knowingly (mala fide) in error, so 
long as he persists in his error. 

2. All are bound, and that not merely as a means of obtain; 
ing justification, sometimes to make acts of perfect charity 
(231). But such an act necessarily includes the will to do 
all that is required for salvation, consequently also to become, 
or to remain, a member of the true Church. Whosoever is 
saved outside the Catholic Church, therefore, must have the 
implicit or explicit desire to belong to the Church, and is thus 
spiritually united with it. 

The Catholic Church is, therefore, truly the only harbor of 
safety. This, however, does not imply that all those who are not 
externally members of its communion will necessarily perish. 
Salvation outside of the Church is impossible only for those 
who know the Catholic Church to be the true Church, and yet 
refuse to join it; or who by their own grievous fault persist in 
‘unbelief or error. 


3. That communion with the Church in the manner ex- 
plained above is necessary as a means of salvation, and 
that the Church meant is the Catholic Church, is the unani- 
mous teaching of the fathers and of the councils of the 
Church. 


The fathers compare the Church to the ark of Noe, outside of 
which there was no safety. Thus St. Cyprian (de unit. eccles. 
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c. 6): “He who separates himself from the Church has no share 
in the promises given to the Church. He is a stranger, an alien, 
an enemy; he cannot have God for his father who has not the 
Church for his mother. If any one could escape destruction out- 
side the ark of Noe, it is possible to escape destruction outside 
the Church.” Similarly, Tertullian (de bapt. c. 8), Firmilian 
(epp. S. Cyp. rxxv. n. 15), St. Hilary (in ps. 148, n. 39), St. 
Augustine (de unit. eccl. c. xtx. n. 49). The necessity here de- 
scribed is evidently a necessity of means; and there is manifestly 
question of the Catholic Church as contrasted with heretical sects. 
This same truth is expressed in the Lateran creed and in the 
profession of faith published by the Council of Florence (decr. 
pro Jacob.). 

Hence it follows that no one can in any case be justified in 
separating himself from the Church or in remaining separated, if 
for any cause he has been excluded from its communion. All 
pleas advanced in defence of separation from the Church vanish 
before the evidence for its divinity and for the necessity of com- 
munion with it. 
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CHAPTER: TV, 
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209. God earnestly and, as far as depends on Hin, effi- 
caciously wishes all men to be saved. 


1. St. Paul says: “I desire, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, . . . be made for all men. . . . For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who will have all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
For there is one God, and one Mediator of God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 1-5). Since, therefore, God is 
the Creator and end of all without exception, and since He 
has given to all one Mediator, He must earnestly wish the 
salvation of all without exception. 

2. Christ died for all (130). But the end for which He 
died was the salvation and sanctification of man (187). 
Therefore He desired the salvation of all. 


3. The Council of Trent (Sess. vi. c. 13) teaches that we 
are all bound “to have the strongest hope in the help of 
God.” But our hope can be strong only in the supposition 
that God will give to all the necessary help to be saved. 

Since, therefore, God has given to all Christ, His Son, as 
pne Mediator, who died for all; and since He has given to 
all the means of obtaining eternal happiness, with the inten- 
tion that all should make use of them—He earnestly and, as 
far as depends on Him, efficaciously wishes the salvation, the 
supernatural happiness, of all. 

The saving will of God extends also to infants who die without 
baptism, and are thus deprived of supernatural happiness (163). 
For if those whose duty it is to procure them the grace of bap- 
tism neglect or refuse to do so, this fact is not inconsistent with 
the will of God that they should be saved; for, according to the 


general design of God’s providence, man cannot be saved with- 
out the co-operation of his fellow-men. Even in the case in 
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which baptism is prevented by accidents or natural causes, which 
the power of man cannot avert, the earnest will of God to save all 
still exists; for God only permits the effects of such natural 
events, but does not send them with the intention of depriving 
those children of the grace of baptism. Nor have we any evi- 
dence that God is bound to change the natural course of events 
to make them partakers of His supernatural graces, as He is not 
bound to leave the sinner in the undisturbed use of reason to 
the last moment of life, although He has promised him the grace 
necessary for conversion (145). 


God, earnestly wishing the salvation of all, did not, therefore, 
as Calvin taught, predestine some from the outset, without any 
regard to their sins, to eternal damnation. “[The Lord wills not] 
that any one should perish, but that all should return to penance” 
(2 Peter iii. 9). Scripture assures us that sin is the cause of 
damnation: “Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire; 
for I was hungry, and ye gave Me not to eat,” etc. (Matt. xxv. 
41, 42). God, it is true, decreed from all eternity that the 
wicked should be condemned; but on account of their sins, which 
He foresaw from eternity. Damnation is, therefore, man’s own 
doing, because sin is man’s work, not God’s. Salvation, on the 
other hand, is the work of God and man. It is the work of God, 
because He destined eternal happiness to be our reward, because 
Christ merited it, and because we can obtain it only through 
God’s grace; it is the work of man (to speak only of adults), 
inasmuch as he must co-operate with God. Salvation is therefore 
a grace, a reward, and an inheritance at the same time (150). 

From the universal desire of God that all men should be saved 
it does not follow that He wills the salvation of all in the same 
way. While He wishes the salvation of all in such a way that 
they can be saved, He wishes the salvation of some in such a 
way that they will be saved. These latter are called the predes- 
tined (Rom. viii. 28-30), because God from all eternity decreed 
to confer upon them such graces with which He foresaw that . 
they not only could, but infallibly would, co-operate and per- 
severe to the end. They are called the blessed of the Father 
(Matt. xxv. 37), because such a loving providence is a special 
predilection of God towards them. They are called the elect 
(Eph. i. 3-5), because by this special divine providence they are 
privileged before those who receive grace sufficient for salvation, 
but by their own fault fail to co-operate with it. No one can 
without a special revelation know with infallible certainty 
whether he belongs to the number of the elect or not, as none can 
know whether or not he will co-operate with God’s grace and 
persevere to the end. “Wherefore, brethren, labor the more, 
that by good works you may make sure your calling and election” 
(2° Pet: 4,,10). 
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210. After death, the end of our probation, follows the 
particular judgment. 


1. The time of man’s probation and merit ends with this 
mortal life. “The dust [shall] return into its earth from 
whence it was, and the spirit return to God who gave it” 
(Eccles. xii. 7). Since man’s earthly career ends with death, 
his soul, which is not of the dust, but created immortal 
by God, returns to God, its Creator and last end, to receive its 
recompense. Hence Christ exhorts us to work while it is 
day, before “the night [of death] cometh, when no man can 
work” (John ix. 4). Besides, there is no reason to believe 
that a new probation should follow after death. For in that 
case man, who is now urged on to virtue by the uncertainty 
of death and the certainty of eternal retribution, would be 
tempted, by the prospect of a new probation, to indulge his 
passions in the present life and put off his conversion and 
the service of God till after death. 

Hence the theory of the transmigration of souls is contrary, not 
only to Scripture, but to reason as well—particularly the belief 
that souls are transferred into other bodies to atone for sins of 
which they have no knowledge, or that human souls in punish- 
ment for their crimes are imprisoned in the bodies of animals— 


an existence and state which is altogether repugnant to their 
nature. 


2. Immediately after death follows the judgment. “I desire 
to be dissolved and to be with Christ” (Phil. i. 23). The 
Apostle here expresses the confidence of receiving his reward 
immediately at his death; but the obtainment of the reward 
necessarily presupposes that his works should be acknowl- 
edged, in other words, that he should be judged. 

When in the Mass for the dead the Church prays that God may 
not banish them into the place of darkness, that is, into hell, it 
does not suppose that the fate of those who die in mortal sin can 
be changed after judgment. But the Church places itself in spirit 


in the time before the soul quitted the body, and prays God 
to preserve the soul from eternal death. 


211. After judgment the souls of those who are per- 
fectly pure are forthwith admitted to the contemplation 
of God face to face. 
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1. “The just shall enter into eternal life” (Matt. xxv. 46). 
Life here implies happiness; for existence without happiness 
is considered in Holy Writ rather death than life. This hap- 
piness, moreover, is to be eternal. “The just shall reign for 
all eternity’ (Apoc. xxii. 5). Happiness, in fact, would not 
be happiness unless it were to last forever. 

2. The soul receives its reward immediately after the judg- 
ment, before its reunion with the body. “I desire to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ” (Phil. 1. 23). The Apostle 
supposes no interval; besides, it is but reasonable that the 
soul should receive its reward before the resurrection of the 
body, since it was the soul rather than the body that labored 
for the reward. And if the wicked will be immediately after 
death hurried by the divine justice to eternal punishment, 
we cannot doubt that God in His goodness will give the just 
the recompense due to them. 

3. The eternal happiness of the blessed consists in the con- 
templation of God face to face, or the beatific vision, “We 
see now through a glass in a dark manner; but then face to 
face; now I know in part, but then I shall know even as I 
am known” (1 Cor. xiii. 12). Now we do not see God 
directly, but only indirectly ; all that reason knows and faith 
teaches us regarding the attributes of God is not presented 
to our mind as a visible object is to the eye; here below we 
know God only in His image. The finite perfections of the 
creatures present a feeble idea of the infinite perfections of 
the Creator. (76). They only permit us to see God as in a 
glass, obscurely and in part. The blessed in heaven, on the 
other hand, know God in a manner altogether different from 
our imperfect knowledge—clearly, face to face. They know 
Him as He is. With this direct vision of God is coupled the 
intensest love of God; for the infinite beauty of Him whom 
the blessed contemplate in all His perfections draws them 
irresistibly to itself. Hence arises unspeakable delight; for 
the possession of a desired good produces joy in the soul. 
“Enter into the joy of the Lord” (Matt. xxv. 21). Contem- 
plation, love, and joy, therefore, constitute the happiness of 
the blessed. But the chief of these is contemplation; for it is 
the cause of both love and joy. Contemplation is the posses- 
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sion of God; for we possess a thing when it is so present to 
us and so in our power that we can fully enjoy it. As we 
possess the sound of music by hearing, so we possess God 
by beholding Him face to face. 


That man is created for happiness may be concluded from the 
existence in the human heart of an invincible desire for happi- 
ness; and that this happiness can only be found in God may be 
inferred from the imperfect and transitory nature of finite things, 
which, owing to their limited nature, can never satiate our long- 
ing. Reason, however, does not teach us that our eternal hap- © 
piness consists in the vision of God face to face. Reason, on the: 
contrary, tells us that such contemplation of God is beyond our 
natural capacity. By the very fact of his being created for the 
immediate intuition of God man is elevated to the supernatural 
order (110). In addition to the contemplation of God, and to the 
love and the joy thence resulting, the blessed enjoy other acces- 
sory goods which enhance their happiness. Such is the society 
of the angels and saints; and such shall be (after the resurrec- 
tion) the delight and glory of the body and its senses. 


4. The degree of happiness, or glory, is in proportion to the 
degree of merit. “He who sows sparingly shall reap spar- 
ingly, and he who sows abundantly shall reap abundantly” 
(2 Cor. ix. 6). God being a just judge (2 Tim. iv. 7), and 
glory being a reward, He must confer it according to the 
merits of each one. The Council of Florence (decret. union. 
Graec.) teaches that “the souls of those who after baptism 
have never been guilty of sin, or who have been thoroughly 
cleansed from sin, are at once taken up into heaven, and there 
behold the Triune God as He is, face to face, according 
to the degree of their merit, but one more perfectly than 
another.” 


Though all the blessed behold God face to face, and, conse- 
quently, know Him so far as is possible to each one’s capacity, 
yet they do not comprehend Him. Therefore, although they all 
behold the entire essence of God, they behold it with different 
degrees of clearness. The same may be said of their happiness: 
each one enjoys perfect happiness, both on account of his imme- 
diate intuition of God, and also because the happiness of each is 
commensurate with his merits, and, consequently, with his 
capacity. Hence it is that one may enjoy a higher degree of 
happiness than another. The happiness of the blessed, however, 
is not capable of increase or development; for the time of proba- 
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tion and of merit, during which grace and glory can be increased, 
is past (207). 


212. Those whose souls, are not perfectly cleansed un- 
dergo a process of cleansing in purgatory. 


1. There is a state of purgation usually called purgatory. 

a. In the Old Testament we have the following fact re- 
corded: During the wars of the Machabees there were found 
concealed under the garments of some of the fallen soldiers 
gifts that had been offered to the idols of Jamnia, which was 
contrary to the law. All prayed to God that the sin which 
had been committed might be forgiven. But “Judas making 
a gathering sent twelve thousand drachms of silver to 
Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead, 
thinking well and religiously concerning the resurrection... . 
It is, therefore, a holy and a wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed from sins” (2 Mach. xii, 
40-46). Here we have not only the fact that Judas, and the 
priests, and the Jewish people believed in the existence of a 
state of purgation, but Scripture itself commends the deed as 
holy and wholesome. 

b. In the New Testament are to be found many utterances 
of Christ and the apostles which confirm this belief. ‘Be 
at agreement with thy adversary betimes, whilst thou art in 
the way with him, lest perhaps the adversary deliver thee to 
the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison. Amen, I say to thee, thou shalt not go 
out from thence till thou repay the last farthing” (Matt. 
v.25, 265 cl. 1) Cor., ity. 12415)... “Christ; therefore “saan 
festly supposes a future punishment from which there is a 
deliverance. 


We find in the writings of the early fathers clear expression of 
the Church’s belief in a state of purgation. In the third century 
St. Cyprian (epist. 55[al. 52], ad Anton. n. 13) writes “It is one 
thing to hope for pardon, and another thing to enter into glory; 
to be thrown into prison, and not to be allowed to go out from 
thence until one has paid the last farthing, or at once to receive 
the reward of our faith and virtue. It is one thing to atone for 
sin by long-enduring sufferings and to be cleansed by fire, and 
another thing to have all our sins washed away by martyrdom. 
It is one thing to hope for a favorable sentence, another thing te 
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receive at once the crown from the judge.” In most of the ancient 
liturgies prayers may be found for the departed, while as early 
as the fourth century such prayers were ordered by the decrees 
of two synods at Carthage. Finally, the existence of purgatory 
was defined by the Council of Florence (decret. union.) and that 
ot Trent (Sessevr. can. 3; Sess. exXv).. 

The words, “If the tree fall to the south or to the north, in 
what place soever it shall fall, there shall 1t le” (Eccles. xi. 3), 
are in no contradiction with the doctrine on purgatory. For 
though there is a place of purgation, yet death decides whether 
we shall be saved or not. Those words were perfectly true at 
the time they were written, although the souls of the just had 
not yet been admitted to glory, but were still detained in Limbus 
till the resurrection of Our Lord. Therefore their truth is fully 
reconcilable with the dogma of purgatory. 

2. Many doubtless depart from this life with the guilt of 
venial sin still on their souls, or, at least, without having 
fully atoned for the temporal punishment due to their sins. 
But such, though not amenable to eternal punishment, are 
still unfit to be admitted into the presence of God. There- 
fore there must be a middle state, or place of purgation, 
where they can cleanse themselves from the last remnants of 
their sins. This doctrine is fully in keeping with the justice 
and sanctity of God as manifested in revelation. 

It is certain, on the one hand, that nothing unclean can enter 
heaven (Apoc. xxi. 27). Now, even venial sin defiles the soul, 
though it does not deprive it of God’s friendship; for by venial 
sin man does not turn away from God as his last end, but opposes 
an obstacle to the attainment of his last end. Venial sin cannot, 
therefore, be punished by the exclusion from the vision of God; 
but it is certain, on the other hand, that it will not escape all 


punishment. We shall have to answer for every idle and un- 
profitable word that we have uttered (Matt. xii. 36). 


213. The Church militant on earth, suffering in purga- 
tory, and triumphant in heaven, forms one body in dif- 
ferent states in regard to its last end; this union (the 
communion of saints) has manifold spiritual advantages. 

I. The existence of such a union is not only possible, and 
therefore not improbable in itself, but is a manifest fact con- 
tained in revelation. 

1. Such a union is possible notwithstanding the external 
separation of the constituent parts. For, while the Church 
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on earth forms a visible body, it also forms a spiritual union 
of separate members, which are capable of receiving a com- 
mon influence both from the head, and from one another, 
and of maintaining a spiritual intercourse by their mutual 
prayers, aspirations, and good works. 

2. Such a union actually exists between the three different 
sections of Christ’s kingdom. This follows from the fact 
that Christ is the one pen of the blessed in heaven, of the 
suffering in purgatory, and of the wayfaring on earth. This 
being the case, all are members of the one body of which 
Christ is the head. Christ is the head of the Church mili- 

‘tant, continually communicating His grace to it; He is the 
head of the Church suffering, preserving in its members the 
supernatural life and the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
He is the head of the Church triumphant, bestowing on it 
the light of glory and the beatific vision. 

This union of all under Christ as one head is called the com- 
munion of saints. The faithful taken collectively are called saints, 
partly because many are actually saints (just), partly because 
they are all called to sanctity, and partly because they have been 


really sanctified by baptism (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 3; Heb. xii. 14; 1 
Coir ash, JON). 


II. The fruits of the communion of saints are various. 

1. In virtue of our communion with the saints in heaven 
we can profit both by their past satisfactions (195) and by 
their present intercession. They, on their part, are not only 
instigated to pray for us, but have a special right to be heard, 
since they pray not for strangers merely, but for brethren 
(cf. 249). 

2. The souls in purgatory profit not only by the prayers of 
the blessed, but also by the prayers and good works of the 
faithful, and especially by the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
(a) We have clear evidence of this truth in the commenda- 
tion which the Scriptures bestow on the action of Judas the 
Machabee (212). (b) Tradition is no less clear in its evi- 
dence. 

St. Augustine (conf. 1x. c. 11) relates that his mother, St. 
Monica, when seized by a mortal illness, said to him and his 


brother: “Bury this body where you please; be not solicitous 
about it. One thing only I ask of you—to remember me at the 
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altar of the Lord wherever you may be.” ‘Then the saint goes on 
to tell how immediately after her death the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered for her. Thus not only St. Monica, but also St. Augus- 
tine, testifies to the belief that we can aid the suffering souls. 

It is certain, moreover, that as far back as the second and third 
centuries prayers and Masses were offered for the souls of the 
departed. According to St. Cyprian (ep. 66 [al. 65] ad presb. 
et diac.), there was a law of the Church prohibiting prayers and 
Masses to be offered for those who by wills and bequests had 
involved priests in temporal cares. According to Tertullian (pro 
coron. c. 3), it was the custom among the early Christians to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice for the souls departed on the anniversary 
of their death. The most ancient liturgies contain prayers for 
the dead; and the schismatic Greeks are unanimous in the same 
belief and practice. 

By the Second Council of Lyons as well as by the Councils 
’ of Florence and Trent it was formally defined that prayer, alms- 
deeds, and the holy sacrifice of the Mass were profitable for the 
suffering souls in purgatory. 


3. The faithful on earth, in virtue of the communion of 
saints, have a share in the treasures entrusted to the Church 
at large—not only in the deposit of faith, or the truths of 
revelation, but also in the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice (186), 
and in the good works of individuals, inasmuch as they form 
part of the common treasury of the Church (195). 


214. Those who die in the state of mortal sin are con- 
demned to eternal punishment. 

1. By mortal sin man separates himself from God, his last 
end. Hence Christ says: “If any one abide not in Me, he 
shall be cast forth as a branch and shall wither; and they 
shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire, and he 
burneth” (John xv. 6). Mortal sin transforms the child of 
God into a child of Satan. “He that committeth sin is of the 
devil” (1 John iii. 8). To all who die in grievous sin, there- 
fore, refers the sentence to be pronounced on the reprobate: 
“Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which has 
been prepared from the beginning for the devil and his 
angels” (Matt. xxv. 41). Nor can anything unclean enter 
heaven: “Neither idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor 
drunkards, shall possess the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. vi. 9, 
10). The punishment is different according to the gravity 
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and number of sins and the abuse of God’s grace, for it is in- 
flicted by a just judge. 

2. The torment of the reprobate consists chiefly of three 
kinds of punishment—the pain of loss, the pain of sense, and 
the worm of conscience. 


a. The pain of loss, i.e., the banishment from God, our tat end, 
is all the more terrible for the damned because they know with 
* absolute certainty that God is their last end; because they are 
violently, but vainly, drawn to Him; and because they no longer 
find distraction or satisfaction in His creatures, as they did in 
this life. This punishment corresponds to the malice of sin in- 
asmuch as sin is a turning away from God as our last end. 

b. The pain of sense is that inflicted through God’s creatures, 
especially through hell-fire, and through the company of the 
damned and of the evil spirits. It corresponds to the malice of 
sin inasmuch as it is a turning to, or an immoderate attachment 
to, God’s creatures. The pain of sense will be all the greater 
after the soul is again reunited with the body; but it exists even 
now for the separate souls, as for the fallen angels, who, though 
pure spirits, are tormented by fire. 

c. The worm of conscience is the inward never-ceasing anguish 
and remorse of the damned. It is characterized as a worm that 
dieth not (Mark ix. 45), described as weeping and gnashing of 
teeth (Matt. viii. 12). This torment is augmented by the clear 
consciousness of the damned that they themselves are the cause 
of their damnation, while by the aid of God’s grace they might 
so easily have avoided this direful fate, and by the thought of the 
brief enjoyment for which they bartered their eternal happiness. 


3. The torments of hell are eternal, as is manifest from the 
various sources of revelation. 


a. Holy Scripture is explicit on this point: “Depart from Me, 
you cursed, into everlasting fire... . And these [the damned] 
shall go into everlasting torment, but the just into everlasting 
life” (Matt. xxv. 41, 46). Apart from the fact that a judicial 
sentence like the above could not be couched in metaphorical 
terms, the word everlasting must here be understood literally; 
for the everlasting torment of the damned is here contrasted by 
the evangelist with the everlasting reward of the just. But there 
can be no doubt that the reward of the just is without end; con- 
sequently, the punishment of the wicked is also without end. More- 
over, we read in another place that hell-fire is inertinguishable 
(Luke iii. 17), and that the worm of conscience dieth not (Mark 
ix. 45). It is evident, therefore, that the word everlasting is to 
be taken in its literal sense. 
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b. The doctrine of Origen, who maintained that all the damned 
would be eventually converted and receive full pardon of their 
sins, has been condemned by the Church as heretical, and the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran (c. 1) clearly defined the Church’s 
* belief in the everlasting punishment of hell. 

c. Eternal punishment, far from being repugnant to, is quite in 
accordance with reason. For (1) mortal sin being an offence 
against God, the infinite good, involves in a certain sense an 
infinite malice, and is, therefore, deserving of infinite punish- 
ment. Now, a finite being is not capable of punishment infinite 
in intensity; therefore what is wanting in intensity must in some 
measure be supplied by its duration, which must accordingly be 
infinite, or eternal. Besides, (2) mortal sin is a voluntary sepa- 
ration from God as our last end; therefore the sinner may justly 
be deprived of God, his last end, forever. Moreover, (3) God 
has made this present life a time of probation, during which man 
is to prepare himself for the unalterable future. The damned 
had the same facilities as the just to profit by their probation, 
and have, therefore, no cause of complaint that they reap the 
reward due to their works. Lastly, (4) God manifested His 
wisdom and mercy as well as His justice by setting eternal pun- 
ishment on mortal sin. For many who are now enjoying eternal 
glory would have failed to attain to their end if God had set on 
mortal sin only a temporal punishment, to be followed by pardon 
or annihilation. It is the fear of eternal punishment that keeps 
many on the way of salvation and brings them to eternal happi- 
ness. And, in fact, God, as a wise lawgiver, must have fixed a 
punishment for sin the consideration of which would deter men 
from transgressing His commandments. But eternal punish- 
ment alone could have this effect, while every temporal punish- 
ment, simply because of its being temporal, would be ineffectual. 


215. All men shall arise again in their own bodies. 

1. The future resurrection of the body is attested by rev- 
elation. (a) Christ Himself says: “The hour cometh where- 
in all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God. And they that have done good things shall come forth 
unto the resurrection of life; but they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of judgment” (John v. 28, 29). Christ 
here speaks of the resurrection of the body, for the dead shall 
arise from their graves. The Apostle condemned the heresy 
of Hymeneus and Philetus, who believed only in the resur- 
rection of the soul from sin, and taught that the resurrec- 
tion had already taken place (2 Tim. ii. 18). (b)The Church 
has always held the resurrection to be a bodily one. The 
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Athanasian Creed teaches “that all men shall rise again im 
their own bodies.’ In like manner the fathers and ecclesi- 
astical writers (cf. Tertull. de resur. carnis; Cyril. Hier. 
cat) XVIII.) ; 

There can be no doubt concerning the possibility of the resur- 
rection. For God in His omnipotence can easily collect those 
elements which at any time composed any human body, though 
they may have been transferred into other substances, and even 
from parts of other human bodies. Thus the identity of the body 
is restored. Nor is it necessary that all those elements which at 
any time belonged to a body should again form part of it. Our 
bodies now maintain their identity although they do not retain all 
the elements which they once possessed. In like manner, there- 
fore, our bodies can regain their identity without comprising all 
the elements which at any time may have belonged to them. 


2. Many causes may be assigned why the resurrection of 
the body should take place. (a) The resurrection renders it 
possible that “every one may receive the proper things of the 
body, according as he hath done, whether it be good or evil” 
(2 Cor. v. 10). Not only the soul, the better part of man and 
the chief source of his activity, but the entire man, the body 
included, will thus receive reward or punishment. (b) God 
wishes man to possess not only the essential, absolutely 
necessary, immortality of the soul, but also the immortality 
of the body ; and the soul, created to be united with the body, 
has a natural craving for this union. This craving, however, 
does not interfere with the happiness of the blessed. For, on 
the one hand, they cheerfully submit to the divine will; and, 
on the other hand, they enjoy a superabundant compensation 
in the beatific vision. (c) Christ’s victory over Satan and sin 
/is rendered more complete by the resurrection of the body 
since the immortality lost by original sin is thus restored. 


Although the wisdom and justice of God are strikingly mani- 
fested in the resurrection of the body, yet it would be nowise 
repugnant to God’s attributes if He did not raise our bodies again 
to life. Therefore reason alone cannot prove the necessity of the 
resurrection of the body (cf. 110). 


3. We shall all rise again in our own bodies, but not in the 
same manner. According to the teaching of St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 42-44), the bodies of the just shall be glorious; they shall 
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possess four spiritual attributes—impassibility, or inability to 
suffer ; brightness, or outward splendor ; agility, or the facility 
of local movement; and subtileness, or the power of pene- 
trating material obstacles. As the bodies of the just will in- 
crease the delight of the soul, so will the bodies of the damned 
add to their torments. 

The veneration of the remaims of the dead rests to a great 
extent on the belief in the resurrection. This is particularly true 
of the usage of burial, which from the earliest ages of the Church 
took the place of the pagan custom of cremation. This is mani- 
fest from the existence of Christian cemeteries (resting-places of 
the dead), and from the testimony of the fathers, who defend the 
Christian usage of burial as the older and better manner of dis- 
posing of the dead (cf. Min. Felix. in Octav. c. 34; Tertull. de 
resur. carn. c. 1). Hence the Church in our own day has justly 
declared cremation to be unlawful. 


216. Christ shall come again to judge the living and the 
dead; and this general judgment shall close the present 
order of things. 

1. The living and the dead comprise all mankind—those 
who are already dead, those who are now living, and those 
who will live to the end of time. 

(a) Scripture frequently refers to the second coming of 
Christ: “When the Son of man shall come in His majesty, 
and all the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the seat 
of His majesty, and all nations shall be gathered together be- 
fore Him” (Matt. xxv. 31-33). (0) Many reasons may be 
assigned why there should be a general, as well as a par- 
ticular, judgment. First, by the general judgment God’s 
justice, goodness, and wisdom will be manifested, and be 
recognized by all men; God’s dealings with man, on the one 
hand, and the good works of the just and the sins of the 
wicked, on the other, will be revealed. Christ, who was 
once spurned by men, will be glorified before the whole 
world in His humanity ; for He will appear as king and judge 
in His human nature. The just shall publicly receive their 
reward and the wicked their punishment for the good or the 
evil they have done in this life. 


No one can with certainty foretell the day of judgment. But 
we know that it will not come until certain signs and pronhecies 
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have been fulfilled. The gospel shall be preached over the whole 
world (Matt. xxiv. 14); there will be a great apostasy in the 
Church (2 Thess. ii. 3); a great decadence in Christian life, 
great corruption of morals, manifesting itself in luxury and sen- 
suality (Luke xvii. 26- 30) ; finally, the Antichrist shall appear 
(Ztthess. tin Sa) eu eine last day shall be preceded by war, pesti- 
lence, and famine (Matt. xxiv. 4, 5); and by diverse signs and 
catastrophes (Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 25,5267): 


2. The day of judgment will close the present order of 
things. The time of probation will have passed, and there will 
remain only two classes—the blessed in heaven and the re- 
probate in hell. As to those who at the end of the world 
shall still require further purgation, there is no doubt that, by 
divine intervention, they shall by the intensity of their suffer- 
ings supply what will be wanting in duration. 

At the last judgment this whole wisible world shall be 
changed. “Seeing that all those things [the heavens and the 
earth] are to be dissolved, what manner of people ought you 
to be in holy conversations and godliness, looking for and 
hastening unto the coming of the day of the Lord, by which 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved and the elements 
shall melt with the burning heat? But we look for new 
heavens and a new earth, according to His promises, in which 
justice dwelleth” (2 Peter iii. 11-15). That is to say, after 
the complete victory over sin, the earth, which till then shall 
be under the curse of sin, and the visible universe, shall be 
made to harmonize with the glorious existence of risen man. 
Even now, according to the Apostle, nature sighs for the day 
of deliverance. “For the expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the revelation of the sons of God. Because the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God” (Rom. viii. 
LOZ): 


PART III. 
CHRISTIAN MORAL. 
INTRODUCTION 


217. Christian moral is that part of the science of re- 
ligion which teaches us how to direct our actions to God, 
our last end, according to the principles of Christian 
morality. 


1. Dogma treats of God and those divine works and in- 
stitutions by which we are enabled effectually to obtain our 
last end. Moral, on the other hand, teaches what. is neces- 
sary on our part to obtain our last end, viz., how we are to 
moderate our internal and external actions. Moral completes 
the science of religion, for it is only by the combination of 
moral with dogma that the plan of salvation is exhibited in 
its entirety. 

2. Moral is called Christian, because it is based on Chris- 

‘tian principles and draws its conclusions from Christian reve- 
lation. It is also called Catholic, because as a part of the 
Christian doctrine it is confided to the keeping of the Catholic 
Church. Hence it forms part of the subject-matter of the 
Church’s infallible teaching-office; and the Church can, in 
virtue of the divine assistance, infallibly define what is good, 
what is bad, what is permitted, and what is forbidden (58). 


It is manifest that moral, like dogma, can vary to some extent; 
for man will direct his actions towards his last end according to 
the dogmatic principles which he holds. The difference, how- 
ever, between Catholic and non-Catholic moral is not so great 
as between Catholic and non-Catholic dogma. The reason is, that 
moral is to a great extent accessible to reason, while dogma de- 
pends chiefly on revelation; whence the general principles of 
moral are common to all men. 

Christian moral, however, differs essentially from natural 
moral, or those principles of human conduct which are accessible 
to mere reason. It directs man to a supernatural end, which can 
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be obtained only by supernatural means, based upon faith and 
grace; it holds out motives, rewards, and punishments, chiefly 
the example of Christ, of which unaided reason is either totally. 
ignorant or has only an imperfect knowledge; it establishes most 
of its conclusions on divine. revelation, while natural moral fol- 
lows only the light of reason; it offers means of which natural 
moral knows nothing. Hence it follows that the moral doctrine 
which rests upon revelation is incomparably more sublime, far- 
reaching, certain, and effectual than mere natural morality. 
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SECTION I. 


CHRISTIAN Mora IN GENERAL 


CHAPTER «ls 
BASIS OF MORALITY. 


LAw AS THE OBJECTIVE Norm or Human ACTION 


218. The morality of human action is founded on con- 
formity or difformity with the divine will; whence also 
arise law and right. 


I. Human actions are morally good or morally evil accord- 
ing as they agree or disagree with the divine will. 

1. Holy Scripture characterizes our.actions as good or bad 
according to their agreement or disagreement with the divine 
will. It insists that the fulfilment of God’s commands, i.e., 
the conformity with the divine will, is the cause of the divine 
complacence, and, consequently, of our salvation, while the 
transgression of them, i.e., the disagreement with the divine 
will, is the cause of God’s displeasure and of eternal dam- 
nation. “Not every one that saith to Me, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of My 
Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. vii. 21). “If thou wilt enter into life keep the 
commandments” (Matt. xix. 17). Hence Christ, the pattern 
of all virtue and perfection, says: “I do always the things 
that please Him [the Father]” (John viii. 29). 

2. As a wise and bountiful creator, God appointed to every 
creature, to man in particular, a suitable end. Man’s end is 
eternal happiness. The attainment of this end is, therefore, 
what God requires of man—the fulfilment of the divine will. 
Every action, therefore, which brings us nearer this end, and 
is, therefore, conformable to God’s will, is morally good; for 
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it puts us in the right and God-intended relation to our last 
end. Every action, on the other hand, which withdraws us 
from this end, and is, for that reason, contrary to the divine 
will, is morally evil, for it brings us into a false relation to 
God, our Creator. In short, an action is in accordance with 
the God-intended order of things, or morally good, when it is 
conformable to the divine will, and contrary to order, or 
morally evil, when it is repugnant to the divine will. 


If an action is in itself neither conformable to, nor discordant 
with, the divine will, i.e., neither good nor bad, it is called in- 
different. Such, for instance, is the action of walking. But an 
‘action which of its own nature is indifferent may be either good 
or bad for the doer if it is performed with a good or an evil in- 
tention, or in such circumstances which may render an action 
good or evil. Thus, for instance, the action of walking for the 
purpose of avoiding an occasion of sin is good, while the same 
action for the purpose of seeking a sinful occasion is evil. An 
action indifferent in itself may also become good or bad accord- 
ing as it is commanded or forbidden. 


II. The divine will considered as a norm of our actions is 
called Jaw; for law or precept in its broadest sense is a rule of 
human action. A law differs from a precept or command by 
its universality. A law is an ordinance given to a community 
of rational beings by one who has the care of the whole com- 
munity, while a precept or command may be imposed on an 
individual. A law produces in the subjects on whom it is 
imposed an obligation, i.e., a moral necessity to direct their 
actions in accordance with it. 


Law or precept is either affirmative or negative, commanding 
or forbidding, according as it prescribes or forbids certain 
actions. A negative law or precept forbids every action that 
falls within its scope, and that ai all times. Thus it is never law- 
ful to appropriate the goods of another. An affirmative law or 
precept does not command every action that falls within its scope, 
nor does it bind at all times. Thus a child is not bound by the 
fourth commandment at every moment to show every imaginable 
sign of reverence to his parents. 

There are good actions which are not commanded by any law, 
but only counselled. They are not commanded, because without 
them the law may be obeyed; they are counselled, because by 
them a more perfect observance of the law is secured. They are 
called works of supererogation. Such are in particular the so- 
called counsels of the gospel (271). 
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Besides, there are actions which of themselves are neither good 
nor bad, and are, therefore, not forbidden by law, but are never- 
theless inconsistent with its perfect fulfilment. Such are, for in- 
stance, certain amusements which are calculated to prevent the 
perfect observance of the Lord’s day. 

Law in general is commonly divided into divine and human. 
The divine comprises both the natural and the positive law. The 
positive is divided into the primitive (12), the patriarchal, the 
Mosaic, and the Christian law. The human law is divided into 
the ecclesiastical and the civil. This division is taken from the 
author of the law, who is either God Himself or man invested 
with superior power. The power of legislation in the ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as the civil order is derived from God, but not in the 
same manner; for the Church, which has been instituted imme- 
diately by God, stands in a different relation to Him than the 
state, the special form of which is of human institution. 


III. Although the law, by imposing duties upon us, restricts 
our freedom, yet it does not destroy it, for the will can exer- 
cise dominion over its actions in the fulfilment of the law. 
Rational creatures, inasmuch as they possess this dominion 
over their actions, or exercise a free disposition over them, 
are said to possess rights. 


Only God possesses rights in the full and absolute sense of the 
term, as He alone is fully and absolutely independent. In a more 
restricted sense, however, man also possesses rights, inasmuch as 
he has the free disposal of his actions. As dependence is the 
source of duty, so independence, or freedom, is the source of right. 

As only rational beings are free, they only can be said to have 
rights and duties; for a being which is not lord of its actions, 
that is, which is not free, cannot direct its conduct in accordance 
with precept, though it may perform its actions according to 
natural instinct, which is improperly called law. A being which 
has no dominion over its natural appetite, but is wholly dependent 
on instinct and external influences, possesses no right, since right 
is based on freedom. Hence animals possess neither rights nor 
duties. 


219. God has revealed Himself to us as our immediate 
lawgiver in two ways—by the natural and by the posi- 
tive law. 

I. The natural law is that which God has written in the 
heart of man; in other words, it is the light of reason mani- 
festing to us what is good and what is evil ; what is in accord- 
ance with, and what is contrary to, the will of God; what 
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leads us to, and what diverts us from, our last end. That 
there is a natural law may be shown by various arguments. 

1. The Apostle says of the heathens, in contradistinction 
to the Jews, that they “are a law to themselves,’ and that they 
“show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness to them” (Rom. ii. 14, 15). They 
are a law to themselves, because they know of themselves 
what is good and what is evil; reason is to them the herald 
of the divine law. 

2. History and experience teach that all nations have ac- 
knowledged certain common principles of morality, inasmuch 
as they have all recognized the duty of doing good and shun- 
ning evil, of adoring God, of revering parents, etc. Educa- 
tion, which greatly varied with different nations, could not be 
the cause of those uniform principles ; the common source of 

these maxims must, therefore, be the light of reason, which 
is the property of all men. 

While the various nations agree in the broadest principles of 
morality, they greatly differ in their application; and although 
the knowledge of these general principles is certain and free from 
error, yet the conclusions derived from them are often discordant 
and erroneous. The fact that all men by the light of reason can 
come to the knowledge of the general principles of morality does 
not, therefore, contradict the assertion that man needed a positive 
revelation (6). 

3. There is an essential difference between human actions, 
some being good of themselves, others being of themselves 
evil. This fact proves the existence of the natural law, for it 
is evident that man by the love and worship of God, for in- 
stance, puts himself in a different relation to his last end than 
by the hatred of God. The love and worship of God corre- 
spond to man’s natural relation to his Creator, and are, there- 
fore, something good; while the hatred of God is repugnant 
to this relation, and, consequently, evil in itself. Since, there- 
fore, reason recognizes this difference, which is founded in 
nature itself, it proclaims the existence of a natural law. 

II. The positive law of God is that which depends on 
God’s free will, and can, therefore, be known only by reve- 
lation. Thus, for instance, the law commanding all to re- 
ceive the body and blood of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
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is a positive law. Numerous were the positive laws of the 
Old Testament. 


What in one respect is the subject-matter of the natural law, 
and can be known by the light of reason, may in another respect 
be commanded by the positive law. (a), A certain duty which is 
based on the natural law may be further defined by the positive 
will of God, as, for instance, the sanctification of the seventh day. 
Without further precept man is bound to set apart a certain time 
for divine worship; but that this time should be a full day, and 
that the seventh of the week, was a positive ordination of God in 
the Old Law. (0) Moreover, a precept of the natural law, which 
is known by reason, may also be positively revealed. This is the 
case with the remaining precepts of the Decalogue, all of which 
are based on man’s relation to God; to his neighbor, and to him- 
self, and, consequently, accessible to reason. These precepts as 
to their substance belong to the natural law; but as to the manner 
of their manifestation they belong to the positive, or revealed 
law (5). 


220. The Church is invested with legislative, and, con- 
sequently, with judicial and executive power. 


1. The Church has the power to give laws and precepts to 
its members. This evidently follows from what has been 
said (41) concerning the threefold power conferred by Christ 
upon the Church. The history of the councils and of the 
popes is, as it were, the record of ecclesiastical legislation— 
a right which the Church always claimed and exercised. 
This right is beyond all doubt; for, if every society has the 
right to legislate for its own members, the Church is the 
more entitled to this power since it is immediately instituted 
by God, and is the most perfect of all social bodies. 

But if the Church has the right to enact laws and precepts 
it follows that its members on their part are bound to obey 
them, and cannot otherwise fulfil the will of God than by sub- 
mission to His representative authority. Against the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century the Council of Trent (Sess. 
vi. can. 20) declared: “If any one assert that the just man is 
not obliged to keep the commandments of God and of the 
Church; . . . let him be anathema.” But if the just man is 
obliged to observe the commandments of the Church the 
sinner is no less bound to do so. 


\ 
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2. In the legislative power of the Church are also con- 
tained judicial and executive authority,—viz., the power to 
enforce its laws and to punish transgressors. Legislative 
power would be of little avail if it were not supported by 
judicial and executive authority, to insure the observance of 
the law. This twofold power of the Church is acknowledged 
by Our Lord in the words: “If he [who has been duly ad- 
monished] will not hear them [who admonish him], tell 
the Church. And if he will not hear the Church, let him be 
to thee as the heathen and publican” (Matt. xviii. 17). The 
apostles exercised this power themselves, and insisted that it 
should be exercised by their successors. “Against a priest 
receive not an accusation, but under two or three witnesses” 
(1 Tim. v. 19). They exercised also coercive power, as may 
be seen from the case of the Corinthian excommunicated by 
Sta Paul Gi Cort iv.2Z 1), 


221. Civil law, in as much as it is not contrary to the 
divine will, obliges in conscience. 

1. Holy Scripture teaches without any restriction that 
every soul should be “subject to higher powers; for there is 
no power but from God; and those that are, are ordained of 
God. Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God. And they that resist purchase to them- 
selves damnation” (Rom. xiii. 1, 2). 

Civil law obliges in conscience, because it is based upon 
the will of God. For God wishes the continuance and welfare 
of the human race, but without the civil law the continuance 
and welfare of the human race are impossible; for without 
law there is no order nor security.’ Since, therefore, God 
wishes human society to continue and to prosper, He wishes 
also the necessary means for that end—authority, law, and, 
on the part of the subject, obedience. 

2. If civil law is in contradiction with the divine will— 
commanding what God has forbidden, or forbidding what 
God has commanded—there can be no question of obligation 
(cf. S. Aug. de civ. Dei, xrx.c. 17). For civil law can bind 
only as far as it is an expression of the divine will: but it is 
not an expression of the divine will when it is in contradic- 
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tion with it. Therefore the apostles sternly refused to obey 
the civil authority which forbade them to preach the Gospel. 
“Peter and John, answering, said to them: If it be just in the 
sight of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard” (Acts iv. 19,20). The supreme norm of their actions 
in this regard was the word of Christ: “Render to Cesar the 
things that are Czesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
(Matt. xxii. 21). 


Only those can be bound by laws and precepts who possess the 
use of reason and are subject to the lawgiver. For he only can 
impose an obligation who is placed in authority over others. 
Hence the unbaptized, who have not as yet become members of 
the Church, are not bound to observe the Church’s laws. The 
use of reason is necessary, because law or precept is intended to 
direct the will; but for the direction of the will the light of reason 
is necessary. Hence infants are not bound to observe the laws of 
the Church—for instance, the laws of abstinence. 


II. ConscIENCE THE SUBJECTIVE Norm oF Morar ACTIONS 


222. Conscience, or the practical moral sense, may be 
(1) right or erroneous, (2) certain or doubtful. 


1. Conscience is the voice of reason proclaiming that in a 
given case a certain action is right or wrong, commanded, for- 
bidden, or permitted. 


We may judge of a given action in one of two ways: in gen- 
eral, or in a particular case regarding ourselves individually. If 
we judge that theft is in itself unlawful we do not call this judg- 
ment an act of conscience in the strict sense of the word. It 
becomes the utterance of conscience then only when we pro- 
nounce this judgment in reference to ourselves: 1 cannot appro- 
priate this article without violating the moral law. Sometimes 
the discrimination between good and evil, or the knowledge of 
the general principles according to which we decide in particular 
cases, is called habitual conscience, and is thus contrasted with 
the actual conscience, or conscience in the stricter sense. For as 
speculative reason possesses certain general principles of truth, 
so also practical reason has its general principles of goodness. 
Theoretical and practical reason, however, are not really distinct 
from each other, but are one and the same power employed in 
various ways in regard to truth and goodness (S. Thom. 1. q. 78, 
atte Zao): 
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Actual conscience judges of particular cases not only according 
to the principles of natural reason, but also according to the light 
of revelation; the voice of conscience, however, is in all cases an 
act of reason, or of the discursive power of the intellect. The 
judgment, “I must hear Mass to-day,” is thus deduced from the 
premises: “On Sundays it is a duty to hear Mass; but to-day is 
Sunday; therefore it is my duty to hear Mass to-day.” 

Although conscience is the voice of reason, yet it may also be 
justly called the voice of God. It is the voice of God because it 
manifests the will or the law of God; as the voice of the herald is 
the voice of his master whose. will he proclaims. Conscience 
becomes more emphatically the voice of God when it applies 
moral principles of revelation to special actions, or when it is 
aroused by supernatural grace. In most cases the conclusions or 
judgments of conscience are spontaneously pronounced by man 
even against his will; and in this sense it may be justly asserted 
that conscience is superior to, and more powerful than, man. 

Conscience may be either antecedent, concomitant, or conse- 
quent, according as it precedes, accompanies, or follows a given 
action. Its entire activity is threefold. lt testifies that we have 
or have not performed a lawful or an unlawful action. It exhorts 
us to the performance of what is commanded or what is good, 
and restrains us from what is forbidden or what is evil. It 
accuses us of evil done by remorse, commends our good actions, 
acquits us of guilt in innocence. It therefore performs the triple 
office of witness, adviser, and judge. 


2. Conscience, according to the kind of its decisions, may 
be— 

a. Right or erroneous, It is right as often as the judgment 
is in accordance with the objective moral law; it is erroneous 
when it represents the action otherwise than according to the 
moral law, i.e., as good and lawful though forbidden by the 
moral law, or as unlawful, though permitted by the moral 
law. In this case the error is either inevitable and invincible, 
and, therefore, not culpable; or it is avoidable and wincible, 
and, consequently, culpable. 

b. Certain or doubtful. Conscience is certain when it 
judges of the lawfulness or the unlawfulness of an action 
without reasonable fear of error; it is doubtful when it 
wavers in its assent, either because it has reasons on both 
sides, or because it does not discover sufficient grounds on 
either side. 
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223. It is a duty to act according to the dictates of a 
right or an invincibly erroneous conscience; but it is un- 
lawful to act in accordance with, or contrary to, a vincibly 
erroneous conscience, or to act at all with a doubtful con- 
science. 

I. It is an obligation to follow not only a right conscience, 
but also, in case of invincible ignorance, an erroneous con- 
science, as often as it declares anything as commanded or 
forbidden without wavering. 

1. A right conscience is the manifestation and application 
of the divine law to a particular case, or the divine will made 
known to us. Since, therefore, we are bound to submit to 
the divine will as often as it commands or forbids anything, 
we are obliged to act according to the dictates of a right 
conscience, which is the expression of the divine will. 

2. As often as a man refuses to follow an imvincibly erro- 
neous conscience, whether it represents an action as lawful or 
unlawful, he has the will to do what is evil or to omit what 
is commanded. But this will contradicts the divine will; for 
God wishes man to be disposed to submit to Him, and, con- 
sequently, according to his conviction, to do good and shun 
evil. Therefore a man sins as often as he acts against an in- 
vincibly erroneous conscience ; and he who, from such an er- 
roneous judgment, believes that he commits a grievous sin 
actually commits it, while he who erroneously believes that his 
sin is venial actually commits only a venial sin. 

II. It is unlawful to act in accordance with, or contrary to, 
a vincibly erroneous conscience. 

1. He who acts contrary to his conscience, though erro- 
neous, i.e., who omits what he considers a duty or does what 
he believes to be forbidden, wills what is evil; but to will 
what is evil is in all cases unlawful. Therefore he who acts 
contrary to his conscience, though culpably erroneous, com- 
mits sin. 

2. He who acts according to a vincibly erroneous con- 
science wills also indirectly what is evil. For, as his error is: 
voluntary and culpable, so are also its evil consequences ; 
therefore he bears the guilt of the evil deed which his con- 
science by his own fault falsely represents to him as lawful; 
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for he who wills the cause (the error) wills also its conse- 
quences. 


It does not, however, follow that man in such a case is necessi- 
tated to sin; for, since his error is not invincible he can remove 
it, as he is bound to do, and thus rectify his conscience. 


III. It is unlawful to act with a doubtful conscience. (a) 
He who performs or omits an action although he is in doubt 
whether its performance or omission is lawful or not, is dis- 
posed to do what is contrary to the law of God, or to omit 
what is commanded by it—he is disposed, therefore, to violate 
the divine law. But such a disposition is manifestly sinful. 
(b) He who wilfully exposes himself to the danger of sin 
thereby commits sin. But he who acts with a doubtful con- 
science exposes himself to such danger; for he says: I shall 
perform this action though I may perhaps thereby offend God. 
And even though the action which he performs with a doubt- 
ful conscience may be in itself no sin, yet it is sinful for him, 
inasmuch as it exposes him to the immediate danger of sin. 


Therefore, he who acts with a doubtful conscience commits that 
sin to the danger of which in his own opinion he exposes himself. 
He commits the sin of theft when he doubts whether or not his 
action is actually unjust; he commits a grievous sin when he 
doubts whether or not his action is a grievous sin. We must, 
however, distinguish a speculative from a practical doubt. A 
practical doubt relates to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the 
action which I am about to perform. It may be formulated thus: 
Is it lawful for me to do this? A theoretical doubt refers to the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of an action considered in itself, with- 
out any regard to the agent, but merely to the truth of a general 
proposition. It may be formulated as follows: Is such an action 
lawful in itself? 


A practical doubt may be removed even though the speculative 
doubt remain. It may be impossible for me, for instance, to 
ascertain whether a certain law forbidding a certain action exists 
or not; yet I may form the firm practical judgment that it is 
lawful for me to perform the action which would be forbidden 
‘by such a law if it existed. In this case my judgment rests upon 
the principle that a doubtful law is not binding. Sucka line of 
conduct is reasonable; for in this case conscience declares that 
by such action, whether it be forbidden or not by the law, con- 
cerning the existence of which I can obtain no certainty, I do 
not commit sin. 
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Ill. Tue Conpirions or Moratity 


224. Free will is a necessary condition for the morality 
of an action. 


1. Freedom in general signifies the power to do or not to 
do an action. He is said to be free who is master of his 
actions; but master of his actions is only he who has the 
power to perform or to omit them, 


Since in virtue of free will we are enabled to choose one thing 
in preference to another, to perform an action rather than to 
omit it, free will is also called free choice (liberum arbitrium). 
Since, moreover, the choice of one thing in preference to another 
can be made only by him who is predetermined neither from 
without nor from within, we call this freedom of choice liberty 
of indifference (libertas indifferentie). Not every inclination of 
the will, however, but only a necessitating predetermination, is 
excluded by this freedom; for freedom existed also in our first 
parents, though they were more inclined to good than to evil; 
and freedom exists also in fallen man, though he is more inclined 
to evil than to good. The reason of this is that not every inclina- 
tion removes the dominion over our actions and makes a choice 
impracticable. 

Human freedom in general, or free will, may be defined as the 
power to do or not to do a given action, or to do its contrary. 
For we have the power to do good, or to omit it, or instead of 
good to do evil. The power to do evil instead of good, however, 
does not belong to the essence of free will as such; it is rather 
an imperfection of owr free will which can decline even from the 
supreme good. Consequently, the freedom of the divine will 


stands intact, although it cannot will moral evil (82).- py Rvs 2 


Freedom, therefore, implies not only the absence of external 
force (libertas a coactione), but also of internal necessity (liber- 
tas a necessitate). The blessed in heaven love God without ex- 
ternal force, but not without internal_necessity; and therefore 
their love of God is not simply free. / Man in this life necessarily 
seeks happiness; but he is free to seek it in this or in that good, 
in God or in His creatures, just as he is free to do or to omit a 
good action, or instead of good to do evil. That he seeks his 
happiness in apparent good, and chooses evil instead of good, 
and thus abuses his free will, is, it is true, a manifestation of 
freedom; but it belongs no more to the essence of freedom than 
sickness, which is a manifestation of life, belongs to the essence 
of life’\ We have shown that man was created by God with a 
gift of free will (109), and that his freedom was not destroyed, 
but only weakened, by original sin (114). 


{ 
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2. In order that an action may be imputed to man as 
meritorious or demeritorious it must be free not only from 
external coaction, but also from internal necessity. (a) Holy 
Scripture commends the just man “who could have trans- 
gressed and hath not transgressed; could do evil things and 
hath not done them” (Ecclus. xxxi. 10). (b) We ourselves 
give praise or blame to man only as far as he could have 
omitted the good or evil which he has done; and thus we 
imply that he would deserve neither praise nor blame if he 
were internally necessitated to good or evil. (c) Innocent 
X condemned as heretical the assertion of Jansenius that “in 
our fallen state freedom from necessity is not required for 
merit or demerit; but that freedom from coercion alone is 
sufficient.” Jansenius taught that man was intrinsically de- 
termined and necessitated to good and evil, according as 
grace: or concupiscence inclined the passive will, like a bal- 
ance, to this side or to that (146). 


Actions which are in no wise free are, consequently, imputed 
neither unto merit nor unto demerit. This is particularly the case 
with the first motions of passion (motus primo primi), which 
arise without consciousness; for, since freedom implies free 
choice, and free choice is impossible. without knowledge, such 
motions as arise in us without consciousness are not free, and 
are therefore neither meritorious nor sinful. But as soon as they 
come to man’s consciousness, if not rejected, they become volun- 
tary, and, consequently, meritorious or sinful. 

The merit or demerit of an action diminishes according as the 
freedom of choice is restricted. But the freedom of choice is the 
more restricted or imperfect the more limited is the knowledge 
which accompanies the action and the greater the passion or fear 
which sways the judgment. External violence, however, cannot 
necessitate man to the assent of the will, but only force the per- 
formance of external actions, which are the less imputable the 
greater the violence employed. 


225. In order that an action may be morally good its 
object, its circumstances, and its end must be good; but 
an action is morally evil if any one of these is bad. 

1. The object is that to which an action, whether it be an 
action of seeking good or of fleeing evil, is directed. Alms- 
giving is morally good, because it is good in itself, or con- 
formable to the divine will; theft is morally evil, because it is 
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evil in itself. The flight from sin is a good action, because sin 
' is a thing to be avoided, and, consequently, the act of avoiding 
it is good in itself; the hatred of God, on the other hand, is 
a morally bad act, because God is not worthy of hatred, and, 
therefore, to hate Him is contrary to order, and evil in itself. 

In the case of an erroneous conscience the morality of the 
action does not depend upon the object as it is in itself, but as it 
1s represented by the understanding. If the object is in itself 
indifferent (e.g., walking) the action is, likewise, indifferent in 
itself, though on other grounds it may be good or evil (218). 

2. By circumstances we understand certain accessories at- 
tending an action, but not belonging to its specific nature. 
In theft, for instance, the fact that the article appropriated 
belongs to another is not a circumstance, but something be- 
longing to the nature of theft; but the greater or lesser value 
of the object is a circumstance. Some circumstances add to 
the action a new and specifically different malice, as is the case 
in the unjust appropriation of a sacred object. Such circum- 
stances change the nature, or species, of the sin. 

The circumstances of an action are commonly summed up in 
the following line: 

Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxilius, cur, quomodo, quando? 

Quis ?—the person, whether lay or clerical, relative, parent, etc. 
Quid ?—the object, e.g., value of a stolen article, etc. Ubi?—the 
place where the action was perpetrated, e.g., in a consecrated ~ 
place. Quibus auxilius?—the means employed, e.g., bribéry, 
intimidation, etc. Cur?—the end, e.g., murder committed with 
the intention of robbery. Quomodo?—the manner, e.g., delib- 
erately or indeliberately. Quando?—the time, e.g., on Sunday, 
during divine service, etc. Such circumstances evidently modify 
the moral quality of an action. 


3. The end of an action is the object which the agent has 
in view; it is that which is intended in the work itself (finis 
operis), and is different from that which the agent may fur- 
ther intend to obtain through the work (finis operantis), 
which is only a circumstance of the action. The good or evil 
inherent’ in an action may be intended in two ways; either 
materially, when the action is intended, but not because it is 
good or evil, pleasing or displeasing to God; formally, when 
the good or evil is expressly intended, i.e., when the work is 
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intended because it is good or evil. Hence the following con- 
clusions may be established. 

a. In order that an action which is good in itself may be 
simply called good it is not enough to intend it only materi- 
ally, 1.e., without any regard to, or even with exclusion of, 
its inherent goodness. For instance, he who gives an alms, 
not because almsgiving is good or salutary, but with an inten- 
tion which is either not at all morally good or which is mor- 
ally evil “or he who avoids what is evil in itself, not because 
it is evil or displeasing to God, but without any regard to God, 
solely with the intention of avoiding the natural evil conse- 
quences (e.g., sickness)—his action proceeds not from a 
good motive, and is, therefore, not morally good. For it is 
the motive influencing the will that makes it good or evil, 
pleasing or displeasing to God; it is the motive that gives to 
an action its peculiar character, and makes it what it is. 

b. In order that an action which is evil in itself may be 
called simply evil it is not necessary formally to intend the 
evil thereof. He who steals, not because theft is sinful, but 
because the coveted object would be useful to him, or because 
he wishes to give it as an alms, performs a bad action; for 
he does not avoid the evil, and he despises the law of God, 
who says: Thou shalt not steal. An action which is bad in it- 
self, therefore, does not become good by the fact that it is di- 
rected as a means to a good end; a bad means is not justified 
by a good end; on the contrary, the will is bad, because it 
seeks or does not shun evil (i.e., the evil means), as it is in 
duty bound to do. 


An action which is indifferent in itself (e.g., walking) becomes 
good or evil according as the end for which it is performed is 
good or evil. For, as such an action is neither good nor evil 
in itself, it can become good or evil only through the end for 
which it is performed. The end, frequently called the intention, 
is an actual one if it actually exists at the moment of the action; 
a virtual one if it exists not actually, but continues in its effects 
(e.g., the intention of the traveller who wishes to reach a certain 
point) ; a habitual one if it has been interrupted but has not been 
revoked, and therefore continues neither in itself nor in its 
effects. 
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CHAPTER 11 
MORAL GOOD AND MORAL EVIL. 


226. Good actions may be either natural or supernat- 
ural; the latter, however, are necessary for salvation. 

An action is simply good which is good in its object, in its cir- 
cumstances, and in its end. These, however, may be presented to 
us either in a natural or a supernatural light. They are pre- 
sented in a natural light when known by reason, or natural reve- 
lation; in a supernatural light when known by faith, or super- 
natural revelation (5). The nature of an action, however, does 
not depend only upon the object with its circumstances and its 
end (225): it depends also upon the forces by which the action 
is produced. The will may be left to its own natural resources, 
or it may be elevated and strengthened by supernatural grace. 
The same may be said of the directing influence of the under- 
standing (140). Hence the division of good actions into mere 
naturally good, or such as are directed to a morally good object 
known by the mere light of reason, and are elicited by merely 
natural forces; and supernaturally good, or such as are directed 
to morally good objects known by the light of faith, and proceed 
from supernatural grace. / 

1. That mere naturally good actions are possible is mani- 
fest from what has been already said. For God is knowable 
from nature (73), and by original sin the light of reason has 
not become wholly extinct; nor has free will—though, like 
reason, it has been weakened—been altogether annihilated 
(114, 143). 

2. The supernatural character of our end requires of us 
supernaturally good actions, Our eternal happiness is repre- 
sented to us in revelation as a reward to be merited and a 
prize to be gained (153). But this same eternal happiness is 
supernatural in its substance (211), and can, therefore, be ob- 
tained only by supernatural means, i.e., by supernaturally 
good actions. A good action becomes supernatural by the 
motive from which it proceeds (225), and by supernatural 
grace, which elevates the faculties of the soul. 

227. God wishes us to perform supernaturally good and 
meritorious actions; which He has partly commanded 
and partly counselled. 
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When we consider supernaturally good actions not merely as 
corresponding to the divine law, and therefore pleasing to God, 
but chiefly as capable of meriting heaven for us, we call them 
meritorious. A meritorious work implies more than a super- 
natural work, since meritoriousness regards also the state of the 
agent. The actions of him who is not in the state of grace may 
be supernatural, but they are not meritorious for the life to come; 
they are dead (opera mortua) as far as everlasting life is con- 
cerned (152). A good work which has been performed in the 
state of grace does not cease to be supernaturally good by the 
loss of sanctifying grace; but it remains without merit for heaven 
(opus mortificatum) until the state of grace is restored. 

1. It is the will of God that man should perform simply 
good, or meritorious, works, This truth is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the nature of salvation, which must be merited as 
a reward; from the nature of grace, the end of which is to fit 
us for, and to urge us on to, good works, which is, therefore, 
a talent to be rightly employed; and, finally, from the nature | 
of the supernatural life of the soul, which is to be preserved 
and augmented by good works (151). 

Faith alone, therefore, does not suffice for salvation, as Luther 
taught; nor are good works necessary only as the fruits and 
manifestations of justice, as Protestants generally teach, but as 
the cause of our eternal reward. Our good works, however, are 
not to be considered as something added to the merits of Christ, 
as if these, being infinite, were not of themselves sufficient. In 
our good works, on the contrary, the merits of Christ are mani- 
fested, inasmuch as by them our actions are made commensurate 
with an eternal reward (139). 


2. Some good works are commanded, some are counselled, 
according as God wishes to make them obligatory, or only to 
invite and exhort us to their. performance. The observance 
of the commandments of God and of the Church is of strict 
obligation; many other good and meritorious works are only 
of counsel. St. Paul distinguishes between command and 
counsel when he says: “Concerning virgins, I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; but I give counsel” (1 Cor. vii. 25; 
cf. Matt. xix. 17-21). The Church has from the beginning 
condemned those who, like Montanus, would impose as a duty | 
what was only commended; or who, on the other hand, with 
Jovinian and Vigilantius, made light of what was only coun- 
selled (e.g., virginity). Besides, it would be absurd to think 
that a thing ceases to be good or pleasing to God merely be- 
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cause it is not commanded, or that God, the all-wise Lawgiver 
and bountiful Father, has under all circumstances commanded 


all that is good in itself. Hence there are certain so-called 


works of supererogation (opera supererogatoria),’which of 
themselves are salutary, but not imposed under obligation. 


The commandment “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind” 
(Matt. xii. 27), imposes the obligation to give God the prefer- 
ence above all other things. We are not, however, obliged to 
attain to the highest degree of the love of God, for the simple 
reason that there is no degree of charity which is absolutely the 
highest, and because, moreover, the love of God, being an affirm- 
ative precept, does not bind at all times and under all circum- 
stances (218). 

Among good and meritorious works Scripture makes special 
mention of prayer, fasting, and alms-deeds (Tob. xii. 18). All 
good works may be reduced to these three, since under prayer 
may be understood the fulfilment of our duties towards God, 
under fasting our duties towards ourselves, under alms- ests our 
duties towards our neighbor. 


228. The Christian virtues, according to their specific 
object, the faculty which they perfect, and the source from 
which they originate, are commonly divided (1) into the- 
ological and moral virtues, (2) virtues of the understand- 
ing and of the will, (3) infused and acquired virtues. 

Virtue is that habit or quality which enables and inclines us 
to do good works; in other words, it is the fitness and constant 
inclination of doing the will of God. Virtue implies more than 
a single action. He who has performed a good action is not 
therefore virtuous; and he who has done an evil deed may still 
be virtuous. Virtue denotes a permanent quality, a lasting fit- 
ness and facility to do good. As there are naturally and super- 
naturally good works, so there are also natural and supernatural 
virtues, according as the fitness and facility of doing good has 
been naturally acquired by the repetition of good actions or pro- 
ceeds from a supernatural source. 


1. Christian virtue, according to its specific object, is either 
theological or moral. A theological virtue is that which has 
God Himself as its immediate object (objectum materiale) 
and at the same time for its motive (objectum formale). We 
believe in God, hope in God, love God, because He is truthful, 
because He is faithful to His promises, because He is infin- 
itely good. But God’s truthfulness, faithfulness, and good- 
ness are identified with God Himself; consequently, these 
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three virtues have God for their immediate object and mo- 
tive. We love and hope and believe God for His own sake. 


There are only three theological virtues, because there are 
only three virtues which can have God as their immediate object 
and motive. The acts of all the other virtues have for their 
immediate object something different from God. When moved 
by the infinite majesty of God we pay him due honor—the virtue 
of religion—the proximate object of our action is the acknowl- 
edgment of God’s infinite majesty and our submission to Him— 
in other words, our right relation to Him, and, therefore, some- 
thing different from God Himself; the immediate object of our 
worship, however, is God Himself, to whom our action is di- 
rected. The theological virtues, on the other hand, have God 
as their immediate object; the acts of believing, hoping, and 
loving terminate in God directly; our relation to God is only 
their indirect object. In the theological virtues the divine per- 
fection is the motive of the action, for in these acts we seek to 
compass, as it were, God Himself. In the virtue of religion the 
infinite majesty of God moves us to the performance of a work 
which is different from God. The virtue of religion, however, is 
more closely allied to the theological virtues than any other of 
the moral virtues, because its acts commonly regard God directly 
GS.- Thomritcik dvSlya. oN 


The moral virtues are those which have as their immediate 
object and motive not God himself, but the morality or moral 
worth (henestas) of an action. Justice and temperance, for 
instance, have for their immediate end the regulation of our 
moral conduct; we practise justice and temperance chiefly as 
virtues which ennoble man and are something good and praise- 
worthy in themselves. The last end, however, of every virtu- 
ous act is God, to whose glory all things are to be directed. 


The moral virtues are subdivided into four cardinal virtues, and 
these, again, into subordinate virtues. The cardinal virtues are 
prudence, or that virtue by which we know what is truly good 
and pleasing to God; justice, which inclines us to give each one 
his due; temperance, which moderates the sensual desires that 
obstruct us in doing good; fortitude, which enables us to over- 
come those dangers to which we reasonably expose ourselves. 
“[ Wisdom] teacheth temperance, and prudence, and justice, and 
fortitude, which are such things as men can have nothing more 
profitable in life’ (Wis. viii. 7). 

The other moral virtues are called subordinate, because they 
may be reduced to and classified under those four as they have 
some features in common with them and serve to perfect them. 
Thus to prudence are subservient the virtues of deliberation, judi- 
ciousness and discretion. To justice belong religion, piety, rev- 
erence, truthfulness, gratitude, friendship, etc.; for by these vir- . 
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tues our conduct towards God and our neighbor is regulated. To 
temperance belong continence, sobriety, chastity, modesty. Under 
fortitude are classed magnanimity, constancy, patience, persever- 
ance. These subordinate virtues are called potential parts of the 
cardinal virtues to which they belong (S. Thom. 11. 11. qq. 51, 80, 
128, 143). 

The moral virtues in their imperfect state are not necessarily 
connected with one another; but no one moral virtue can be per- 
fect unless all others are also present. A virtue is said to be 
imperfect either when it inclines us imperfectly to the practice 
of good, or when the inclination to good, though strong in itself, 
is not regulated by prudence. Such was, for instance, Saul’s zeal 
for the law before his conversion. Now, it is evident that a weak 
or an immoderate though strong inclination to good does not 
necessarily include an inclination to every kind of good action, 
but may, on the contrary, coexist with evil propensities. The 
contrary obtains, however, when a virtue has attained to a cer- 
tain degree of perfection for perfect virtue necessarily includes the 
existence and exercise of prudence. This virtue moderates all 
inclinations in regard to our last end. But if all inclinations are 
perfectly regulated in regard to our last end, all moral virtues 
must necessarily be present, since by them our whole moral con- 
duct is controlled (S. Thom. 1. 11. q. 65, a. 1). 

2. According to the faculty of the soul which they perfect, 
virtues are again divided into those of the understanding 
(e.g., prudence) and those of the will (e.g., fortitude). 

3. According to their origin they are divided into infused 
and acquired virtues. A virtue is infused inasmuch as it is 
a divine gift communicated to the soul with sanctifying grace. 
A virtue is said to be acquired inasmuch as it is a certain 
facility in doing good which man with God’s help has ob- 
tained by constant practice. 

The theological virtues are often called infused, while the moral 
virtues are said to be acquired. By this division, however, is not 
implied that the moral virtues are not infused with sanctifying 
grace together with the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. The 
moral virtues are called acquired because in the natural order 
they are obtained by practice, and in the supernatural order, 
though infused with sanctifying grace, they are increased and 
strengthened by practice, aided, of course, by the grace of God. 

The Christian virtues are also sometimes divided according to 
their end into such as unite the soul with God, which are the 
theological virtues; such as perfect the understanding, all intel- 
lectual virtues; such as make the will and sensual appetite sub- 
servient to reason, the moral virtues. 


229. Sin, or the wilful transgression of the divine law, 
may be either mortal or venial. 
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Under divine law are here comprised, not only the immediate 
law of God, but also His mediate or indirect ordinances (221). 
The transgression is wilful when the commandment and the un- 
lawfulness of the action are known to the transgressor. 

Sin is, therefore, not as it is represented in some modern sys- 
tems of philosophy, merely a minor grade of good; it is the con- 
trary of good. Nor is it a natural and necessary transition to 
virtue, being an aversion from good; nor a natural manifestation 
of man’s limited power, being repugnant and derogatory to hu- 
man nature. For what is good cannot be detested by God; the 
necessary passage to virtue cannot be forbidden by divine wis- 
dom; the natural outcome of human nature is not punishable 
before God. Sin is a disobedience, a rebellion against God, an 
offence against our Lord and Master, a defacement of God’s 
image and likeness in man. 


1. Mortal sin, so called from its effect, namely, the destruc- 
tion of the supernatural life of the soul, is the wilful trans- 
gression of the divine law in an important matter. The mat- 
ter may be important in itself (e.g., murder) or in its circum- 
stances (e.g., a grave damage inflicted). In order that the 
transgression may be simply free the gravity of the action 
must be known and the consent of the will must be perfect. 

2. Venial sin is so called because it is more easily par- 
doned, since it does not destroy the life of grace and the 
friendship of God. It is the transgression of a divine com- 
mand either in a. light matter or without full consent. 


The object may be venial either because the thing commanded 
or forbidden is, according to its nature, of lesser moment, or 
because the command or prohibition, though having an important 
matter for its object, has been transgressed only to a slight ex- 
tent or ina small matter. For the first reason a lie (abstracting 
from aggravating circumstances) is a venial sin; for the second 
reason a small theft is a venial sin. The transgression is not 
perfectly wilful when either the necessary knowledge of the sin 
and its gravity or the perfect consent of the will is wanting. 

Mortal, or grievous, sin includes in its nature not only the con- 
version of man to God’s creatures, but also his aversion from 
God, his last end; venial sin, on the other hand, while it includes 
an immoderate attachment to God’s creatures, does not imply an 
aversion from God, our last end. As among men not every 
offence takes away friendship, neither does every ‘offence against 
God destroy the divine friendship, which is based on sanctifying 
grace. Holy Scripture distinguishes between venial and griev- 
ous sins. It speaks, on the one hand, of sins which do not take 
away the friendship of God: “For in many things we all offend” 
(James iii. 2). On the other hand, it speaks of sins which ex- 
clude from the kingdom of heaven: ‘Neither fornicators, nor 
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idolaters, nor adulterers . . . shall possess the kingdom of heaven” 
(1 Cor. vi. 9, 10). The Church also in all ages made this same 
distinction ; for in the controversy against the Pelagians it taught 
that even the just commit certain venial sins, without thereby 
losing justice, or sanctifying grace (144). 

Sins are also, according to various points of view, divided into 
sins of omission and commission, sins against God, against our 
neighbor, and against ourselves; into internal and external sins, 
etc. 


230. All sins or vices may be reduced to seven chief 
heads or sources, commonly called the seven capital or 
deadly sins. 

As sin is opposed to a single good action, so vice is opposed to 
virtue, or the habitual inclination to good; both vice and virtue 
imply a continued habit. Vice is, therefore, a permanent disorder. 
li there is question of an inborn disorder or immoderate inclina- 
tion, however, we generally call it a defect, while the word vice 
expresses an inordinate habit developed by repeated sins and 
excesses. 

The seven capital or deadly sins (or vices) are so called 
because they are, as it were, seven sources from which all 
other sins or vices flow. And in fact seven such fountain- 
heads of sinful action may be easily discriminated (S. Thom. 
1. 11. q. 84, a. 3). First we may distinguish a fourfold im- 
moderate appetite: of spiritual goods, namely, of praise and 
honor (pride) ; of external goods (avarice) ; of two distinct 
kinds of sensual pleasures (intemperance and lust). More- 
over, we may distinguish a twofold repugnance against the 
difficulties connected with the performance of good works 
(sloth) ; against the good or welfare of our neighbor (envy) ; 
and this latter repugnance, if greatly intensified, develops into 
a special vice (anger). 

When the threefold concupiscence—luxury, avarice, and pride 
—is called the source of sin (1 John ii. 16), it is in a somewhat 
different sense. In this case there is question of the inordinate 
passions as such from which sin flows, not of the chief vices or 
sins themselves, to which other vices or sins are subservient as 
means. The inordinate passions may thus be divided into three 
classes, according to the threefold object to which they are di- 
rected (S. Thom. 1. 11. q. 77, a. 5). Again, when we read (1 
Tim. vi. 10) that the love of money is the root of all evil, it is 
characterized as such because it procures the means of indulging 
all the other passions (S. Thom. 1. 11. q. 84, a. 1). Immoderate 
self-love is also rightly called the source of all sins; for sins are 
commonly committed by immoderate self-indulgence. 
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231. The three theological virtues—faith, hope, and 
charity—whether considered in themselves, or in their 
effects, or in their growth and perfection, occupy the first 
place in Christian life. 

1. If compared with the moral virtues, the theological vir- 
tues occupy the place of the end, to which the former are the 
means. For by the moral virtues we are inclined so to regu- 
late our actions as to remove all obstacles to our union with 
God, and to procure the means towards our union with Him. 
By the divine virtues, on the other hand, we are actually 
united with God—with God the all-truthful by faith, with 
God the all-faithful by hope, with God the chief good by 
love. In the same proportion, therefore, as the end is su- 
perior to the means the divine virtues are superior to the 
moral (S. Thom. 11. 11. q. 104, a. 3). 

2. The object of Christian life is to prepare us for the 
future possession of God, our supernatural end. Now, this 
end is chiefly attained by the three theological’ virtues. For 
faith teaches us to know God as our supernatural end; hope 
arouses in us the longing to possess Him; love unites us with 
Him as far as this is possible here on earth. The three divine 
virtues comprise the entire Christian life. For faith is the 
beginning of salvation, the foundation and root of justice 
(149) ; the hope of the possession of God as the object of our 
eternal happiness urges us on to implore God’s grace and to 
make use of the means of grace; charity insures the obser- 
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\ 
vance of God’s commandments, since it is active of its very 
nature, and cannot exist without the fulfilment of the law. 


Since the divine virtues are so important in themselves and 
in their effects, it naturally follows that it is our duty often in life 
to elicit acts of faith, hope, and charity. This duty is particularly 
urgent as soon as the child comes to the use of reason; for, as 
soon as man has known God as his supernatural end he cannot 
remait. indifferent towards Him, but must submit his understand- 
ing to divine revelation, direct his love and longing towards God 
—in short, he must begin a Christian life, which without the 
divine virtues is impossible. In temptations against the theologi- 
cal virtues, on important occasions, on approaching the holy 
sacraments, in mortal dangers, there arises a special obligation 
by faith to raise the mind to God, our last end, by hope to direct 
our aspirations to Him, and by love to unite ourselves with Him. 


3. The growth and perfection of the three divine virtues 
imply at the same time the increase and perfection of the 
whole internal spiritual life. For, since the divine virtues are 
infused into the soul as permanent habits to enable us to per- 
form the functions of supernatural life (148), it follows that 
‘1 proportion as the supernatural life itself, or sanctifying 
grace, is augmented those virtues themselves are increased 
ana epertected. (cf. “Trad? \ Sess. vi. c. 10). (Phe theological 
virtues are, consequently, increased by the same means as 
sanctifying grace itself. 

Like sanctifying grace itself the divine virtues can be lost. They 
are lost each by the contrary sin—charity by every grievous sin, 
hope by a grievous sin against hope, faith by any grievous sin 
against virtue (150). In the blessed in heaven faith and 
hope cease, while charity remains. For faith is a light which 
in this nether darkness lights us to our last end, and, consequently, 
it has no further object when the darkness has vanished and the 
goal is reached; hope implies expectation and longing for what 
we do not possess, and, therefore, ceases as soon as the object 
hoped for is obtained; but love is the more intense the more 


closely we are united with, and the more clearly we contemplate, 
the object loved (1 Cor. xii. 8, 13). 


A. Faith. 


232. Faith is either actual or habitual. 


1. Actual faith is an act of the understanding whereby we 
firmly hold as true whatever God has revealed, because He 
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who can neither err nor deceive, has revealed it. The object- 
matter of faith is, accordingly, whatever God has revealed, 
its motive is the truthfulness cf God, who speaks fo us. 


Faith is in itself an act of the understanding ; for to know and 
to assent are intellectual acts. This activity of the understanding, 
however, requires the influence of the will which moves the intel- 
lect to assent. For, since the object of our faith is not so clearly 
proposed to the mind as to compel assent, since faith, on the con- 
trary, resting upon the authority of the invisible God and having 
an invisible object, is always to some extent obscure, it follows 
that the will must move the understanding to assent. The latter, 
however, in following the will does not act blindly; on the con- 
trary, it has sufficient grounds, since the fact that God has spoken 
is not merely probable but absolutely certain. 


The evidences for the fact of revelation, however, are not, 
strictly speaking, the motive of faith; they are only grounds 
which render revelation credible (motiva credibilitatis), which 
give us the moral certainty that God has spoken and revealed this 
or that truth. Not until one has formed the judgment: J may 
and must believe, because miracles and other facts prove that God 
has spoken, can one proceed to the act of faith itself: I believe, 
because God, the unerring Truth, has spoken. Although faith 
is an activity of man, yet it does not proceed from natural power 
alone. Grace is necessary in order that man may believe as is 
necessary for salvation; nay, without grace not even the good 
will to believe can exist in man (142), 

Faith differs from knowledge; for knowledge arises from the 
perception of truth in the object itself, while faith rests upon the 
authority or testimony of another. Thus, for instance, we know 
that there is a God, because various manifest proofs have con- 
vinced us of this truth; but that in God there are three persons 
we believe on divine authority. What is matter of knowledge, 
however, may also by revelation become matter of faith (5). 
Though reason can never reach to the internal truth of some 
articles of our faith (91), yet there can never be any real contra- 
diction between faith and the principles of reason. For, since the 
same God who has given us the light of reason to follow has also 
sealed the mysteries of faith with His authority and demands 
our belief, He would contradict Himself if that which is true 
according to revelation were false according to reason; for to 
require, on the one hand, that we should accept certain truths as 
revealed, and, on the other hand, that we should reject them as 
contrary to reason, would be a manifest contradiction. It is only 
the limited nature of our knowledge that may sometimes make it 
appear that certain revealed doctrines are contrarv to reason 


(Vat. de fide c. 4). 
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2. Faith considered as a permanent habit is a divinely in- 
fused virtue, whereby we firmly hold as true whatever God 
nas revealed, because He, the all-truthful, has revealed it. 


Faith as a habit is, accordingly, infused in baptism or in justi- 
fication, and renders us capable of eliciting acts of faith (148) ; 
not, however, in the sense that as soon as the child comes to the 
use of reason acts of faith are spontaneously elicited by him. 
On the contrary, even to the baptized the revealed truths which 
they are to believe must be proposed, and they, too, must have 
evidences adapted to their capacity that God has spoken, in order 
that under the influence of actual grace they may elicit an act of 
faith in any given truth. But in the case of the baptized the acts 
oi faith do not proceed from actual grace only, as is the case 
with those who have not yet received the grace of sanctification ; 
they proceed also from the infused virtue of faith as from an 
inherent, supernatural faculty. 

Inasmuch as we understand by faith not only divine but also 
Catholic faith—that faith which we owe not only to God, but also 
to the Church (71)—we may describe it as a virtue whereby we 
hold as true what God has revealed and the Catholic Church pro- 
poses to our belief. 


233. Faith is necessary for salvation, not merely in vir- 
tue of a divine precept, but also of its nature—as a neces- 
sary means of salvation. 

That which is necessary in virtue of a divine precept is neces- 
sary for him only who knows of the existence of such precept. 
But what is necessary of itself, or of its own nature, is necessary 
also for him to whom the existence of the precept is unknown. 
That which is of itself necessary for salvation is also commanded 
by God by the very reason of its necessity. The necessity of faith 

imposed upon us by divine precept extends to all that God has 
revealed; that which rests upon the nature of faith extends only 
to certain fundamental truths (cf. 163, 179, 192. 208). 


1. Faith is necessary in virtue of a divine precept. (a) 
That man is bound to accept a given revelation recognized as 
such has been already shown (8). Buta revelation is accepted 
through faith, since faith is nothing else than the assent of 
the understanding on the authority of God (232). (b) By the 
very fact that the apostles and their successors in the teach- 
ing-office have been commissioned to preach the gospel as the 
word of God to all men (41), all are bound to accept it as 
such. But to accept the teaching of the gospel as God’s word 
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is to believe it on the authority of God. (c) The obligation to 
believe is, moreover, expressly inculeated by Christ: “He 
that believeth noi snad be condemned” (Mark xvi. 16). 

2. Faith is, moreover, necessary of its very nature, as a 
means of salvation—in other words, every adult, whether he 
has already received the grace of justification in baptism 
or not, must actually and explicitly believe certain truths 
in order to attain to salvation. (a) This is the. express 
teaching of the Apostle. “By faith Henoch was translated, 
. . . for before his translation he had testimony that he 
pleased God. But without faith it is impossible to please God. 
For he that cometh to God must believe that He is, and is 
a rewarder to them that seek Him” (Heb. xi. 5, 6). The 
divine complacence and faith are here put on the same level; 
both are considered as equally necessary ; but without the di- 
vine complacence, without the adoption of the children of 
God, it is absolutely impossible to be saved; therefore, with- 
out faith it is equally impossible to be saved. (b) Moreover, 
man cannot rationally direct his actions towards his last end 
unless it is known to him. But as our last end is super- 
natural it can be known only through faith (7) ; therefore, 
faith is of itself necessary. (c) Eternal happiness is to be 
merited as a reward (153). But in order that our actions. 
may be fit to merit a supernatural reward they must be super- 
natural themselves; for the means must be proportioned to 
the end. But our actions are made supernatural by. grace 
and by faith (226). (d) Justification, or sanctifying grace, is 
doubtless absolutely necessary for salvation. But, according 
to the Council of Trent (Sess. vi. c. 8), faith is the “begin- 
ning of salvation and the foundation and root of justifica- 
tion.” Therefore, according to the teaching of the sacred 
council, faith is absolutely necessary as a means of justifica- 
tion for every one who has attained the use of reason. 


As may be seen from the words of the Apostle above cited 
(Heb. xi. 6), that faith which is absolutely necessary as a means 
of salvation must extend to these two truths: that there 7s a God, 
and that He is our supernatural rewarder. 

By that faith which is necessary for salvation is understood 
faith in the strict sense of the word—the assent of the under- 
standing on the authority of God. Therefore a conviction resting 
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upon natural revelation, or the light of reason, that there is a 
God is not sufficient for salvation. For the Apostle, where he 
speaks of the necessity of faith, evidently refers to faith in the 
strict sense, as is manifest from the context. The arguments 
advanced prove this same truth. 

Since God desires the salvation of all we must suppose that He 
in some way gives also to the heathens means sufficient to enable 
them to come to the faith, and that it is only by their own fault 
that they are excluded from the light of faith (145). 


234. Faith of its very nature must be universal, and 
firm above every other conviction; to attain its end it 
must also be a living faith, viz., enlivened by good works. 


I. Of its very nature faith requires universality and abso- 
lute firmness. 

1. Universality. Faith is universal when it extends to all 
that God has revealed and the Church proposes for our belief. 

A truth may be believed explicitly or implicitly. That truth 
is believed explicitly which is expressly known and believed in 
itself. A truth is believed only implicitly if it is not known and 
believed expressly in itself, but as contained in another truth; 
for instance, we explicitly believe that God is our supernatural 
rewarder; in this truth is implicitly contained and believed that 
our everlasting happiness consists in the beatific vision. We 
believe explicitly that the Church has been instituted by God as 
the supreme teacher of revelation; in this truth is contained that 
the Church is infallible in its definitions; therefore the latter is 
implicitly believed in the former. 


a. Our duty towards God and towards the Church imposes 
upon us the obligation of faith. God is the infallible truth; 
the Church is our God-appointed teacher. Every one must, 
therefore, be prepared, as soon as he has recognized by revela- 
tion that God is his supernatural rewarder, to submit to every 
other truth contained in revelation; for the same infinite 
truthfulness of God that moved him to believe the first truth 
is no less the motive of assenting to every other truth of 
revelation. Every one, moreover, who has recognized the 
Church as his God-given teacher must be ready to accept 
whatever the Church may teach, since it proposes every 
truth with the same infallible certainty. Therefore every one 
must, in the first truth which he has learned and believed, 
implicitly believe every other revealed truth; and whoever 
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has once recognized the Church as the divinely commissioned 
teacher of man must be prepared to accept all dogmas pro- 
posed by it; in other words, every one is bound implicitly 
to believe all the truths revealed by God and proposed by the 
Church. Should he make one exception he would thereby 
deny the supreme truthfulness of God and the infallibility 
promised to the Church. 

b. Every truth revealed by God and proposed by the Church, 
as soon as it becomes known to us, must be explicitly be- 
lieved. By every revealed truth God speaks to us, to the end. 
that we may believe and submit our understanding to Him. 
In every definition, on the other hand, the Church confronts 
us as the vicegerent of God; the exercise of the infallible 
teaching-office on the part of the Church supposes the obliga- 
tion or submission on our part. 


The assumption that revelation contains some truths which are 
to be believed as fundamental articles, and others which may 
be denied, or at least regarded as indifferent, is, therefore, repug- 
nant to the nature of faith and revelation. We may speak of 
fundamental dogmas only in so far as certain truths form the 
foundation upon which others rest. Thus, for instance, upon the 
doctrine of original sin rests the dogma of the necessity of re- 
demption. The necessity of believing certain truths may be said 
to be greater or less in this sense, that faith in some is required 
not only in virtue of a divine precept, but also as a means of sal- 
vation (233), or in the sense that the knowledge and, accordingly, 
the explicit belief of certain truths is of greater importance for 
Christian life. 


2. Firmness, Faith must be proportioned to the motive 
upon which it rests; it must have the same firmness as the 
motive itself. But the motive of faith is the authority of 
God. As certain, therefore, as it is that God cannot deceive 
us, nor be deceived Himself, so firm must be our faith. 


Faith is, therefore, firmer than the certainty produced by the 
evidences (motiva credibilitatis) upon which rests our religion as 
a divine revelation (22 sq.).. As soon as the certainty is obtained 
that God has spoken, the will, aroused and sustained by grace, 
moves the understanding to elicit, not on the motives of credibil- 
ity, but on the authority of God (motivum fidei), the act of faith, 
which comprises at once the object and the motive, and conceives 
the truth as revealed by God. The certainty that God has spoken 
is a necessary condition for the assent of faith, which is elicited 
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on the divine authority. Thus, for instance, we accept on the 
authority of a historian those facts recorded by him, but the cer- 
tainty that said historian is the author of the work is a necessary 
condition for our believing the historian himself. Since the mo- 
tive of our faith—the authority of God—is absolutely certain, our 
faith is also absolutely certain, although the evidences of the 
divinity of revelation effect only moral certitude (9). 

With this firmness and constancy of faith is not incompatible 
an investigation of the grounds upon which our faith rests, pro- 
vided only faith itself is not interrupted or suspended. The Catho- 
lic is, therefore, at liberty to examine the grounds of his faith, 
while at the same time he continues to believe; he is not free, 
however, to discontinue his belief with a view to examine the 
grounds of his faith, and then to decide whether he is to continue 
to believe or not. For, since the grounds upon which the truth 
of the Catholic religion rests are absolutely certain, and since 
God, who has imposed the obligation of faith, continues to give 
His grace for its fulfilment, it follows that such interruption of 
faith would not only be irrational, but would also be a grave 
violation of duty and an outrage against the all-truthful God. The 
case is different with those who belong to a non-Catholic sect. 
For, in the first place, there is no sufficient evidence for the 
divinity of such a sect and for the truth of its specific doctrine, 
as in the case of the Catholic Church and its teaching; nor does 
God, on the other hand, give His grace to men to persevere in 
error, but rather to seek the truth (Vat. de fide 111. can. 6). 

Notwithstanding the firmness and constancy of faith and the 
certainty of the motives of credibility, yet faith remains a free act 
(Vat. de fide 111. can. 5). For the understanding has always the 
power to regard rather the obscurity connected with faith than 
the light which shines forth from the motives of credibility. 
Moreover, the will is free to move the understanding either, in 
accordance with divine grace, to assent to the truth, or, con- 
trary to the influence of grace, to withhold its assent. Hence it 
is that pride, vain curiosity, infidel and godless reading, etc., 
pervert the understanding, while vice is commonly the cause why 
the will rebels against that restraint which faith imposes upon the 
passions. Moreover, the neglect of religious duties takes away 
that true devotion of the heart which strengthens and sustains 
the will; and thus grace, without which faith cannot be preserved, 
is likewise diminished. 

II. Faith in regard to its end must be living and efficacious. 
Living and efficacious is that faith which moves us to do what 
it prescribes, or which is connected with good works ; other- 
wise it is called a dead faith. “For even as the body without 
the spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead” 
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(James ii. 26). Faith teaches us that God is our end. How- 
ever important this knowledge is in itself, it is not, however, 
sufficient for salvation; for with the necessary knowledge 
must be combined the earnest endeavor to reach our end, 
and, consequently, the use of the necessary means to this 
eitects (23): 

A dead faith, however, although it is not sufficient for salva- 
tion, is still an inestimable good; for it continued to be the foun- 
dation of salvation and the root of justification. Therefore a man 


without faith is in a much worse condition than he who has kept 
the faith, though he may not live according to it. 


The life and efficacy of faith cannot exist without some 
manifestation in word or deed—profession of faith. “For. 
with the-heart we believe unto justice; but with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. x. 10). Justifica- 
tion and salvation, therefore, are given only to those whose 
hearts and lips unite in the confession of the true faith— 
when that faith which is in the heart is externally manifested 
as time and circumstances require, especially when the honor 
of God demands that we openly profess our faith (243). 


235. The sins against faith are infidelity, apostasy, and 
heresy. 


1. Infidelity consists in this, that one who sufficiently knows — 
the Christian revelation refuses to accept it. Different kinds 
of infidelity are Paganism, Judeism, Mohammedanism. The 
sinfulness of wilful infidelity is sufficiently manifest from 
what has been said on the necessity of faith (233). 

2. Apostasy in the strict sense of the word is the defection 
from the Christian religion. It is a more grievous sin than 
simple infidelity, or the refusal to accept the Christian relig- 
ion, because it implies at the same time a revolt against Christ 
and His Church. By apostasy i a wider sense we under- 
stand the defection from the true Church, though it be not 
connected with the denial of Christ and of the Christian reve- 
lation. 


Another species of apostasy is that indifferentism which main- 
tains that it is a matter of indifference what religion a man may 
follow, either because all are false or because none can be proved 
to be true. Such indifferentism is apostasy in one who once pro- 
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fessed the Christian religion, infidelity in one who has never en- 
braced Christianity. It is manifest that in the assertion that no 
religion is true, or that no religion can prove itself to be the true 
one, the entire revelation, and, consequently, Christianity itself, 
is rejected, and that such a sin is either apostasy or infidelity. 
A merely external defection from Christianity, while internally 
faith remains firm, is a grievous sin against the duty of profess- 
ing the faith, which belongs to the virtue of religion. | 


3. Heresy is the obstinate persistence in error regarding an 
article of the Christian faith. Three things are, therefore, re- 
quired for formal heresy: error on the part of the under- 
standing in regard to some article of faith (71) ; obstinacy on 
the part of the will; the profession of Christianity on the part 
Other erring subject’ (SAug,) deiciv, Det xvirr, ¢, 51). 
the obstinacy on the part of the will is wanting, the error is 
not formal, but only material, heresy. Obstinacy, however, 
exists as often as one denies an article of faith knowing that 
it has been defined by the Church, which he acknowledges as 
a divinely appointed teacher. Of internal and external, secret 
and public, heresy, we have spoken elsewhere (207). 

To the sin of heresy belongs also wilful doubt concerning an 
article of faith. For he who entertains wilful doubt thereby sig- 
nifies that an article of faith may be false, or that the Church 
may err in its teaching. But such a judgment implies an error 
in faith. That involuntary doubt which is duly resisted is not 
sinful goes without saying. That sort of indifferentism which, 
without renouncing the Christian religion, holds it to be a mat- 
ter of indifference to what denomination one may belong is a 


species of heresy; for it denies at least this article of the faith— 
that the Catholic Church alone is the true Church. 


B. Hope 


236. Hope is a divine virtue, the motive of which is 
God’s power, goodness, and faithfulness, and the object- 
matter of which is eternal salvation and the means of at- 
taining it. 

1. Hope is a divinely infused virtue, whereby we trust with 
unwavering confidence to obtain all that God has promised us. 

Like faith, so also hope may be conceived either as an act or 


as a state. In both cases it has the same motive and the same 
object-matter. Hope relates to the future, and, therefore, implies 
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expectation. Not every kind of expectation, however, but the 
expectation of a desirable object, may be called hope. Punishment 
also may be expected, but only a promised and desired good can 
be hoped for. 


2. The motive of hope are those divine attributes which 
induce us with firm confidence to await from God what is 
good, Those attributes are: His omnipotence, in virtue of 
which He can communicate His goods to us; His goodness, in 
virtue of which He is inclined to do so; and particularly His 
faithfulness, in virtue of which He infallibly will give us 
whatever He has promised. 


Since hope implies an expectation attended with unwavering 
confidence, it can only exist in the supposition that God has 
pledged His fidelity; for it is only in this case that certainty can 
exist. The power and goodness of God, it is true, can in gen- 
eral awaken in us a firm trust in Him; but that God will grant 
us this or that good in particular we can expect with certainty 
only in virtue of a divine promise. For since God in the be- 
stowal of His favors remains free as long as He has not given a 
positive promise, it is always possible that He may withhold that 
good which we desire and expect. 


3. The object-matter of hope is everlasting life, or the 
full possession of God, and, consequently, the means neces- 
sary for the attainment of that end—grace and remission of 
sins. For in this consists the object of the divine promises as 
contained in revelation (cf. 1 Cor. 11.9; Rom. vi. 22). 


Since God has promised us everlasting life as a reward to be 
obtained through our co-operation, it follows that our hope may 
be firm, and at the same time attended with fear. It is firm in- 
asmuch as it rests upon the unfailing promise of God; it is at- 
tended with fear if we consider our own weakness and the uncer- 
tainty of our co-operation with God’s grace. The firm confidence 
in God, as the Council of Trent (Sess. vi. c. 9) teaches by no 
means excludes diffidence in ourselves. 


237. We may sin against hope in two ways—either by 
defect (despair and diffidence) or by excess (presumption 
and false confidence). 

That we are bound to hope in God is sufficiently evident, partly 
from what has been said on the three theological virtues in gen- 
eral and their relation to Christian life (231), and partly from 
the necessity of preparation for justification (149). 
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1. One may sin against hope, in the first place, by defect— _ 
despair and diffidence. (a) Despair consists in abandoning 
all hope of salvation and of the means to obtain it, as Cain 
did when he said: “My iniquity is greater than that I may 
deserve pardon” (Gen. iv. 13). Despair is a grievous sin, be- 
cause by it man actually commits a breach of loyalty to God 
—calls God’s power, goodness, or faithfulness in question. 
(b) Diffidence consists not in abandoning hope altogether, 
but in hoping without due confidence. While despair by 
positive judgment calls in question those divine attributes 
upon which rests our hope, diffidence only negatively doubts 
of them. 


2. Opposed to hope by way of excess are presumption and 
false confidence. (a) Presumption is committed by him who 
uses the divine attributes upon which rests our hope as a 
motive to sin—who sins because God is good, and has prom- 
ised forgiveness. The gravity of this sin consists in the fact 
that the motive of the divine virtue is degraded into the mo- 
tive of sin. (6) The sin of false confidence is committed by 
hoping in an inordinate manner. This may be done by hoping 
to obtain salvation, not by the aid of grace, but, as the Pel- 
agians taught, by natural effort; or by wishing to obtain it, 
not as a reward for our good works, but as a mere gift; or by 
tempting God, i.e., by convincing ourselves without sufficient 
reason that we shall obtain something from God by miracu- 
lous intervention, without the employment of the necessary 
means. 


It is certainly lawful to do good from the motive of hope, 1.e., 
with a view to obtaining eternal life. For the Apostle exhorts 
the faithful to good works by reminding them of the future re- 
ward (Col. iii. 24) ; and why should not man be allowed to strive 
after that reward which God holds out to him? The contrary 
doctrine of Calvin was condemned by the Council of Trent (Sess. 
vr. can. 31): “If any one assert that the just man sins when he 
does good in view of the eternal reward; let him be anathema.” 
By the fact that one has a reward in view it does not by any 
means follow that he has the sinful disposition not to do the 
divine will if no reward awaited him. One may have the reward 
in view without being so disposed that he would not serve God if 
he had no reward to expect, or even without at all reflecting 
what he would do if God had not promised him a reward. 
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238. Charity is a divine virtue, the motive of which is 
God’s infinite goodness considered in itself, and the ob- 
ject-matter of which is both God and our neighbor. 

1. Charity is a divinely infused virtue whereby we give 
ourselves wholly to God as the sovereign good. 


Charity in its broader sense signifies complacency in what is 
good; in a stricter sense it implies that affection with which we 
wish well, or desire what is good, to another. If we desire good 
to another, not on his account, but for our own sake, our love is 
called love of conciupiscence, because it proceeds from a desire of 
our own advantage. If we wish well to another, not on our own 
account, but for his sake, our love is called love of benevolence. 
In both cases the person of another is the object of our love, but 
the motive is different. The love of benevolence, when it is 
mutual, is also called love of friendship. 

The love of God for His own sake is called simply charity 
(caritas, amor caritatis). It is, in the first place, a love of benevo- 
lence, because it wishes God well—it delights in the infinite per- 
fection of God, and rejoices that He possesses His divine attri- 
butes. Besides,it is a love of friendship, because it is a mutual 
benevolence and interchange of good; for while man offers him- 
self and all his possessions to God, God, on His part, gives to 
man His grace in this life and Himself as the object of his bliss 
in the next. 


2. The motive of charity as a special divine virtue is all 
that constitutes God infinitely amiable in Himself—His in- 
finite perfection in general, and each divine attribute in par- 
ticular. 


As faith and hope are divine virtues because they have as their 
motives the divine attributes—God’s truthfulness and faithfulness 
—so also charity is a divine virtue only inasmuch as it rests en- 
tirely on God Himself as its motive. This is the case whenever 
God is loved by us on account of His infinite perfection in gen- 
eral, or as the sum and substance of all perfections; for thus 
considered God is infinitely amiable. It is also the case whenever 
we love God on account of any of His perfections in particular— 
e.g., His sanctity, wisdom, goodness, etc.; for each of these, being 
a divine perfection, is good and amiable, and may, therefore, be 
a motive of love; and since each perfection is infinite in itself it 
may at the same time be the motive of the highest love. 


3. The object-matter of charity may be either God Him- 
self or our neighbor—every rational being still capable of sal- 
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vation. God is the primary object of love, infinitely amiable 
in Himself; our neighbor is the secondary object, amiable for 
God’s sake. 


As from the motive of faith—the authority of God—we believe 
not only in God, but also accept other truths apart from Him, so 
also from the same motive of charity—God’s infinite perfection— 
we may love, not only God Himself, but also our neighbor, who 
is the image of God. We love God for His own infinite perfec- 
tion, and rejoice in His attributes. We love in our neighbor the 
infinite perfection of God as manifested in its image. Therefore 
God may be loved either in Himself, or in our neighbor, in whom 
His perfection is reflected. We can wish to our neighbor as our 
friend the same thing we wish to God Himself—the participation, 
albeit limited, of the divine perfection, inasmuch as he is capable 
of the everlasting possession of God. Hence the love of our 
neighbor has the same motive, and indirectly the same object, as 
the love of God—God’s infinite perfection (S. Thom. 11. 11. q. 
el en AUAYE 


239. Charity may be either perfect or imperfect. 


The perfection or imperfection of charity depends upon two 
things—upon the motive from which, and upon the degree of 
appreciation with which, we love God. 

1. In order that charity may be (a) perfect it must rest 
ona perfect motive, for it is chiefly the motive which decides 
the quality of an action (225). The motive of charity is per- 
fect when we love God for His own sake, or for the sake of 
His infinite perfection; for, since there is nothing more per- 
fect than the divine perfection that love which proceeds 
from it has the most perfect motive. (b) Charity is im- 
perfect in its motive when the latter is not God Himself, but 
something different from God—our own advantage or 
future happiness. For the gifts of God are not God Him- 
self, nor are they infinite in worth. Therefore they form a 
less perfect motive than God Himself, or His infinite good- 
ness, or perfection, considered in itself. 

With that imperfect charity which proceeds from the hope of 
everlasting happiness, and which consists in the adherence to 
God for the sake of those goods which He has promised us, a 
certain degree of love of God for His own sake is naturally con- 
nected. For while we consider the good which God has prom- 


ised us, and are drawn to Him by reason of our own advantage, 
the thought of the infinite goodness and perfection of God dis- 
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played in the diffusion of His gifts is naturally awakened in us, 
and by this consideration a certain adherence to God, based upon 
the motive of perfect charity, however weak, is produced. 

2. In order that charity may be perfect it is necessary to 
adhere to God with the highest appreciation. As faith and 
hope must be proportioned to their motives, inasmuch as 
faith is as firm as the divine truthfulness and hope as strong 
as the divine faithfulness demands, so also charity must cor- 
respond to its motive: our love of God must be proportioned 
to His infinite amiableness and sovereign goodness. This is 
the case only when we give God, who is above all things ami- 
able, the preference above all things, inasmuch as we are 
disposed rather to abandon all things else which might sepa- 
rate us from God than to prove unfaithful to Him. This 
love above all things is commanded in the words: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord, thy God, with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind” (Matt. xxii. 37). 

That charity which possesses this twofold perfection is called 
simply perfect. Perfect charity, or that contrition which proceeds 
from it, effects the remission of sins without the actual reception 
of the sacraments (164). That charity which is perfect in its 
motive, but imperfect in appreciation, and the contrition which 
proceeds from such charity, in order to be efficacious, must take 


the purpose—to abandon all things rather than offend God by 
sin—from other motives (194). 


240. While every grievous sin is against charity, hatred 
of God is especially opposed to it. 

1. Every mortal sin is opposed to charity. For by every 
mortal sin some creature is preferred to the Creator, and, 
consequently, the charity of God, diffused in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost, is extinguished (231.) 

2. Especially opposed to charity is the hatred of God. 
Hatred consists in the aversion, or turning away, from an 
object as from an evil. Hatred of God is possible here on 
earth because we know God only from His works and exter- 
nal manifestations. Now, as some of God’s works (e.g., the 
prohibition and punishment of sin) are opposed to the in- 
ordinate will of man, it is not impossible that he should con- 
sider God an evil as being opposed to his lustful desires, and 
that he should thus conceive a hatred for Him. 
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As man is bound to perform acts of faith and hope, so he is 
also bound to elicit acts of charity (231). It is evident, therefore, 
that man can sin by the omission of such acts. On the other 
hand, it is not necessary that all our actions in order to be super- 
natural should proceed from the motive of charity. For the pre- 
cept of charity is affirmative, and therefore not binding at all 
times and under all circumstances. Besides, an action is always 
good if it proceeds from grace and rests upon supernatural mo- 
tives (226). But besides the motive of love there are other super- 
natural motives; and therefore man may perform supernatural 
actions from motives other than charity (237). 


ihe ae Virtue of RELIGION 


241. Internal and external worship is due to God. 


Religion considered as a virtue is that quality of the soul which 
inclines us to pay to God the homage due to Him. By homage 
in general we understand any act by which we acknowledge 
the excellence and dignity of any person, and in consequence of 
such acknowledgement show our submission to him. The homage 
paid to God is called divine worship. 


1. That we owe God homage follows from the sovereign 
dominion of God and man’s total dependence on Him. As 
the infinite being, God possesses infinite perfection and dig- 
nity, which demand our acknowledgment. He is at the same 
time our creator and preserver, and the bestower of eternal 
salvation ; therefore we are totally dependent upon Him and 
owe Him submission. The acknowledgment of the divine 
majesty and the submission thence resulting form the essence 
of divine worship or homage. 

2. Man owes to God both mternal and external worship. 
Not only in his heart must he acknowledge and bow to the 
infinite majesty of God, but his internal homage must at 
times be manifested by external actions. For (a) man 
depends on God not only as to his soul, but also as to his 
body, as upon the infinite being and the first cause of his 
existence ; therefore it is meet and just that with his outward 
as well as with his inward faculties he should pay to God the 
tribute of his homage. (b) Moreover, external worship is 
necessarily combined with internal; because man, on the one 
hand, naturally gives outward expression to his inward senti- 
ments, and, on the other hand, requires external means to 
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arouse within him internal sentiments, and to sustain his 
inward thoughts and feelings. (c) Finally, as a member of 
society, man is bound externally to practise religion, not only 
because every one has the duty to promote the welfare, espe- 
cially the spiritual welfare, of his neighbor, but also because 
society, which as such owes its existence to the Almighty, 
owes Him acknowledgment and submission also as a social 
body. 


242. Acts of divine worship are of two kinds—acts of 
religion as such (actus eliciti), and acts of other virtues 
elicited from the motive of religion (actus imperati). 

1. Divine worship consists, in the first place, of acts which 
of themselves are directed to the homage of God, which of 
their very nature tend to promote ‘the divine honor. Such 
acts of religion relate to God either directly or indirectly— 
directly if they are immediately directed to God, as prayer ; 
indirectly when they are directed immediately to the saints, 
and only mediately, through the saints, to God Himself. 

2. There are other acts which are not of themselves acts 
of the virtue of religion, but of another theological or moral 
virtue, performed with the intention of paying homage, to 
God. Thus the acts of faith, hope, and charity, though of 
themselves acts of the theological virtues, and not of the 
virtue of religion, are elicited with the intention of acknowl- 
edging the divine truthfulness, faithfulness, and perfection; 
the reception of the sacraments, fasting, abstinence from 
lawful pleasures, may be performed in acknowledgment of 
the divine majesty, and in expression of our submission to 
God; in short, since the virtue of religion, to use the lan- 
guage of the school, commands those acts which belong to 
other virtues, the latter, without losing their own peculiar 
character, become acts of religion (235). 


A. Direct Acts of Religion 


243. While the external profession of faith is not bind- 
ing at all times and under all circumstances, it is never 
allowed in word or deed to deny the faith. 


Every external manifestation of religious life is, in a wider 
sense, a profession of faith, and, consequently, an act of external 
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worship, as the acts of the three divine virtues are acts of internal 
worship (242). At present, however, as there is question of 
special acts of religion, we do not speak of the profession of faith 
in its broader sense as the external manifestation of religious life 
in general, but of the profession of faith in the stricter sense of 
the word—the external manifestation of faith as such. 


1. The precept of openly professing our faith, being an 
affirmative one, does not oblige at all times ; yet such external 
profession of faith is under certain circumstances an impera- 
tive duty. It is a duty in general as often as by its omission 
God is deprived of the due honor or our neighbor of the due 
edification. Hence it follows that one is bound to make pub- 
lic profession of his faith when interrogated on the matter 
by public authority, or when our neighbor requires our good 
example to persevere in the faith. 

2. It is never permitted by word or deed to deny one’s faith. 
“He that shall deny Me before men I will also deny him 
before My Father who is in heaven” (Matt. x. 33). If it were 
permitted at any time to deny one’s faith the Church could 
not in time of persecution demand of its children constancy 
in the faith even unto death, nor impose severe penalties on 
those who outwardly deny the faith, though inwardly they 
continue to believe. 


244. Prayer, or the elevation of the soul to God, is a 
fruitful as well as a necessary exercise of religion. 


1. Prayer, in its broader sense, is the raising of the soul to 
God. As an elevation of heart and mind to God it implies 
more than the mere thought of God. It is chiefly an act 
of the will, as religion itself is a virtue of the will. 


Prayer is variously distinguished according to the manner in 
which the will pays its homage to the Divine Majesty. In the 
first place, we may acknowledge, admire, and praise God; such 
prayer is called praise. If the divine praise is attended also with 
the expression of submission to God as our author and last end 
our prayer is called adoration (latria). According as we thank 
God for benefits received, or implore new ones, our prayer is 
called thanksgiving, or petition. By all these acts God’s sover- 
eign majesty is honored; and therefore prayer is of its very 
nature an act of the virtue of religion (S. Thom. 11. 11. q. 83, a. 
3.) Prayer in a stricter sense of the word is synonymous with 
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petition. Of sacrifice, which is a species of prayer, and the most 
eminent act of religion, we have already treated (182). 


2. The fruits of prayer are manifold. (a) Prayer as the 
elevation of the soul to God comprises the exercise of various 
virtues, chiefly of the virtue of religion, and is, therefore, as 
pleasing to God and salutary for us as are those various vir- 
tues themselves. By prayer faith is strengthened, hope is fos- 
tered, love is enkindled. Prayer is particularly an exercise 
of humility, being the acknowledgment of our own helpless- 
ness and our dependence on God. (b) Asa good work prayer 
is meritorious, “But thou, when thou shalt pray, enter inte 
thy chamber, and having shut the door pray to thy Father in 
secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret will repay thee” 
(Matt. vi. 6). Besides, prayer has an expiatory virtue, partly 
because it is repugnant to sensual nature, which seeks worldly 
distractions ; partly because, as the expression of humility, it 
is essentially an act of atonement. (c) Prayer in the stricter 
sense—petition—is the most universal means of obtaining the 
most various graces. For God has promised to hear us, what- 
soever we shall ask according to His will (1 John v. 14). 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, if you ask the Father anything 
in My name He will give it you” (John xvi. 23). It is 
certain that God gives us His graces the more readily the 
more we manifest our appreciation of them and acknowledge 
our own indigence. 

Not without cause, therefore, does the Scripture so forcibly 
exhort the faithful to practise different kinds of prayer: “In 
psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord, giving thanks always for all 
things” (Eph. v. 19, 20). “The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, 
and Him only shalt thou serve” (Matt. iv. 10). “Pray without 
ceasing; in all things give thanks’ (1 Thess. v. 17, 18). “And 
I say to you: Ask and it shall be given you; seek and you shall 
find; knock and it shall be opened to you” (Luke xi. 9). 

3. Prayer, both in its wider and in its stricter sense, is 
necessary. (a) We are bound sometimes to perform acts of 
the divine virtues of faith, hope, and charity (231). But 
these acts, particularly when they are elicited to express our 
acknowledgment of the Divine Majesty and our submission 
to Him, are prayer, or an elevation of the soul to God. In 
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like manner we are bound to perform acts of divine worship 
(241). But internal acts of worship consist of prayer, and 
external acts of worship suppose prayer, which is, as it were, 
their intrinsic form, or soul. (b) Most particularly the prayer 
of petition is necessary; for in the repeated exhortations to 
pray we must recognize not only a counsel, but a divine 
precept. Prayer is expressly characterized as a means of 
grace: “Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion” (Matt. xxvi. 41). He who neglects this means, so for- 
cibly recommended and so easily employed, cannot claim the 
necessary grace to overcome grievous temptations and to per- 
severe in good. 


In order that prayer may abundantly produce the fruits pecu- 
liar to it, and that the prayer of petition in particular may be an 
infallible means of securing the various graces promised by God, 
it must be endowed with certain qualities. We should pray (a) 
with devotion, i.e., with becoming attention and fervor, lest we 
deserve the reproach, “This people honoreth Me with their lips; 
but their heart is far from Me” (Matt. xv. 8). Prayer should be 
an uplifting of the spirit to God, which is impossible without at- 
tention and devotion. (b) We should pray with humility: “The 
prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds” 
(Ecclus. xxxv. 21). Our sense and expression of our own indi- 
gence move God to pity. (c) We should pray with confidence. 
By confidence God is honored; therefore Our Lord was wont to 
confer His favors only on those who confided in Him: “Be of 
good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. ix. 2). (d) 
We should pray with resignation to the divine will: “Father, if 
Thou wilt, remove this chalice from Me; but yet not My will, but 
Thine be done” (Luke xxii. 42). It is but meet that we should 
leave to the decision of the all-wise God whether that which we 
ask is useful for our salvation or not, and that we leave it in the 
hands of the All-bountiful whether to grant our petition or not, 
(e) Finally, we should pray with perseverance. Christ Himself 
proposes to us the example of one who by importunely knocking 
gains entrance (Luke xi.). God defers the hearing of our prayers 
sometimes in order that we may become the more conscious of 
our own spiritual want, and conceive the greater humility and 
confidence. 


245. An oath, or the invocation of God as witness to 
the truth of an assertion or of the fulfilment of a promise, 
is an act of religion, and is under certain conditions law- 
ful. 
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1. An oath is the invocation of the divine truthfulness in 
confirmation of the truth of a statement or of the fulfilment 
of a promise. Two things are, therefore, essential to an oath: 
a sufficient outward expression or sign, and the formal in- 
vocation of God as witness. 


God may be called to witness either directly or indirectly: di- 
rectly by the expressions “by God,” “so help me God,’ and the 
like; indirectly by the invocation of God’s creatures, in as far 
as they derive their origin from God or reflect His divine per- 
fections in a special manner; as, for instance, “by heaven,” “by 
the cross of Christ,” “by the gospel,’ etc. Therefore Christ says: 
“Whosoever shall swear by the temple sweareth by it and by Him 
that dwelleth in it; and he that sweareth by heaven sweareth by 
the throne of God and by Him that sitteth thereon’ (Matt. xxiii. 
Zi 22), 

2. Although the immediate object of an oath may be of a 
temporal character, yet an oath is of its very nature an act of 
religion. For by an oath we acknowledge God as the All-wise 
who knows our most hidden thoughts and intentions, as the 
All-truthful who can never sanction falsehood or unfaithful- 
ness, as the All-just who will punish us if our words are dis- 
cordant with our thoughts and intentions. Therefore an oath 
is essentially an acknowledgment of God’s perfections—an 
act of religion. 


An oath is, therefore, good in itself. It may, however, be said 
to be of evil since it is made necessary by the present evil con- 
dition of men. It is necessary partly because the truthfulness of 
witnesses is not always manifest, and partly because man is so 
suspicious that in many cases he is unwilling to believe the word 
of his neighbor. An oath is, therefore, good in itself, and yet 
of evil; as a medicine is good, and yet of evil, which has been 
invented on account of sickness, but the end of which is to re- 
store health. It is in this sense, and not only against frequent 
and rash swearing, that Christ says: “I say to you not to swear 
at all; ... let your speech be yea, yea; no, no; and that which is. 
over and above these is evil” (Matt. v. 34-37). 


3. In order that an oath may be an act of religion, and 
consequently lawful, three conditions are necessary according 
to Holy Writ—truth, judgment, and justice. “And thou 
shalt swear; as the Lord liveth, in truth, and in judgment, 
and in justice” (Jer. iv. 2). An oath is sworn in truth when 
the witness has the moral certainty that his statement is con- 
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sistent with truth; or, if there is question of a promissory 
oath, when he has the intention of fulfilling his promise. The 
absence of this condition renders the oath false, and makes 
the witness guilty of perjury, which is grievously sinful, be- 
cause God, the absolute Truth, is made witness to a false- 
hood. An oath is sworn in judgment as often as it is taken 
with sufficient cause, with deliberation and reverence. There 
is sufficient cause of swearing, particularly, when an oath is 
legally demanded by lawful authority. An oath is taken in 
justice when it testifies only what is communicable, and 
promises only what is permitted. In the case of a promissory 
oath the obligation ceases by the impossibility of fulfilment, 
by the remission of the obligation on the part of him to whom 
the promise was made, or by non-fulfilment of some essen- 
tial condition of the promise or agreement. 


246. A vow, or promise to God, is likewise an act of 
religion which is in itself pleasing to God and strictly 
binding on the promising party. 

1. A vow is a free promise made to God to do something 
that is more pleasing to Him than its omission would be. 
That such an act belongs to the virtue of religion is manifest 
from the fact that man thereby acknowledges the supreme 
dominion of God, and professes his submission to Him. 


A vow is (a@) a promise, not a mere purpose; for by a vow 
man wishes to bind himself towards God, and thus give God a 
new title to his service, which is not the case in a mere purpose 
or resolution. (0b) Itis a free and deliberate promise, because an 
obligation which spontaneously proceeds from ourselves supposes 
freedom of choice. (c) It is a promise made to God, inasmuch as 
by a vow man intends to acknowledge the sovereign dominion of 
God over all his actions. (d) It is the promise of a thing pleas- 
ing to God—more pleasing than would be its omission—for else 
God could not accept it, since it would not be to His glory. That 
only can serve for the glory of God which is more pleasing to 
Him than would be its omission. Therefore a vow, by which 
one would oblige himself to do something bad, or to omit some- 
thing good, or to do something which is altgether indifferent, or 
to doa good work which would entail the mission of a better one, 
would in itself be invalid. 


2. A vow is of its very nature pleasing to God. For (a) it 
is, as we have shown, an act of religion, and, consequently, a 
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reasonable service rendered to God. (b) By binding our- 
selves towards God to perform a good action we confirm our 
will in good, and thus lessen the possibility or likelihood of 
doing what is less perfect or even sinful. But by the fact that 
the facility of abusing our free will is lessened free will itself 
is not destroyed, but, on the contrary, it is elevated and per- 
fected. 


3. The obligation resulting from a vow is sufficiently evi- 
dent from its very nature. For if man is bound to fulfil his 
promises to his fellow-man, how much more his vows to God 
Himself? The violation of a vow is a detraction from the 
honor of God, and is in itself a grievous or a venial sin 
according as the object of the vow is ina greater or a lesser 
degree conducive to the glory of God, and according as the 
thing promised is of greater or lesser importance. 


The obligation of a vow ceases (a) when its fulfilment becomes 
impossible, useless, or unlawful. A real vow—by which a thing 
is promised to God—is binding also upon the heirs of the person 
who has taken the vow. The obligation of a personal vow— 
which is to be fulfilled by the person who has taken it, eg., a 
pious pilgrimage—is extinguished with the death of the person. 

The obligation of a vow ceases (0b) by the intervention of one 
who commands the will of the person who has taken the vow, or 
who has the disposal of the object promised. The vows of chil- 
dren who have not yet arrived at the years of maturity may, 
therefore, be annulled by their parents; the vows of wards in 
certain cases by their guardians. 

The obligation of a vow may cease (c) by lawful dispensation 
—i.e., by the remission of the obligation by a lawful superior in 
the place of God for just causes. The Church has always exer- 
cised the right of dispensing in virtue of the power conferred 
upon it by Christ, as His representative on earth (Matt. xvi. 19; 
xviii. 18). In the power of dispensation is contained likewise 
that of commutation—changing the good work promised into an 
equally or a less perfect, or a less difficult, work. The person 
himself who has taken the vow is at liberty to change it into a 
more perfect one. 


247. The sins against religion are of three kinds: (1) 
those that transfer the honor due to God to other objects; 
(2) those that pay honor to the true God, but in an un- 
becoming way; (3) those that positively dishonor God. 
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In general, the virtue of religion is violated by all those in- 
ward and outward acts which detract from the honor due to God. 
Every sin, in fact, detracts from the honor of God, and in that 
respect is indirectly a sin against religion. Directly against the 
virtue of religion are only those acts which are contrary to any 
of the above-mentioned acts of this virtue. Such are perjury, 
denial of the faith, etc. Besides these, there are certain acts 
which are contrary to the virtue of religion in a special way, as 
stated in the proposition. 


I. Acts by which the honor due to God is transferred to 
other objects are: 

1. Idolatry, which consists in giving to His creatures the 
honor due to God, whether by acts which of their nature are 
due only to God—adoration, sacrifice—or by actions which 
though of themselves they may be directed to creatures—e.g., 
genuflection—are performed with the intention of paying 
divine honor to a creature. 


2. Divination, or the express or implicit invocation of the 
evil spirit to obtain the knowledge of hidden things. To divi- 
nation belong astrology, chiromancy (foretelling the future 
from the lines of the hand), necromancy (consultation of the 
dead), reading of dreams, reading omens (e.g., of the flight 
of birds), table-turning, casting lots as a means of knowing 
the future, and fortune-telling of every description, if seri- 
ously practised. 


In all these species of divination the evil spirit is invoked at 
least implicitly ; for, since the means employed are neither merely 
natural nor supernatural it only remains that the intervention of 
the powers of darkness is either explicitly or implicitly invoked. 
Allied to divination is also vain observance, or the presumption 
that certain days are lucky and others unlucky, etc. 


3. Magic, which consists in the endeavor to produce certain 
effects by means which are adequate neither of their own 
innate power, nor by the disposition of God, nor in virtue of 
the prayers of the Church. 


Magic endeavors by certain signs or formulas to produce cer- 
tain effects which are sometimes useful, sometimes hurtful, and 
sometimes only curious. It is evident that the application of cer- 
tain objects blessed by the Church—sacramentals—to obtain cer- 
tain effects has nothing in common with magic. 
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II. Acts by which God is honored in an unbecoming way 
are: 

1. False worship, which consists in honoring God by prac- 
tices based on error. Such is, for instance, at present Jewish 
worship ; for it falsely supposes that the Messias has not yet 
come. 

2. Irrational worship, or superstition, in the strict sense 
of the word, i.e., a manner of divine worship which is 
contrary to the teaching and practice of the Church. It 
would be irrational, and consequently superstitious, for in- 
stance, to think that it was lawful to pray only by candle- 
light, or that a certain grace could be infallibly obtained by 
reciting a certain prayer five times, although neither prayer 
by candle-light nor the five repetitions of a certain prayer, 
both of which have a symbolic meaning, is of itself super- 
stitious. 

III. Acts by which God is positively dishonored are: 

1. Sacrilege (sacra legere, i.e., to appropriate sacred 
things), that is, the desecration of something holy or dedi- 
cated to God, whether it be a person, a thing, or a place. 
Hence sacrilege may be either personal, real, or local. 

Personal sacrilege is committed by the ill-treatment of a cleric 
—i.e., any one who has been réceived by the tonsure into the 
clerical state—or of a religious, and by a sin of impurity com- 
mitted with a person consecrated to God. To real sacrilege belong 
the unworthy reception or administration of the sacraments, the 
unjust appropriation of ecclesiastical property, etc. Local sacri- 
lege is committed by bloodshed perpetrated in the house of God, 


or by any other act which is repugnant to the sanctity of the holy 
place (e.g., burglary, theft). 


2. Simony, or spiritual usury, which is committed by sell- 
ing or exchanging spiritual things for temporal. 

This sin takes its name from Simon Magus (Acts viii. 18, 19). 
By spiritual things we understand whatever belongs to the super- 
natural order, or is destined immediately for the salvation of souls 
(e.g., prayer, sacraments, ecclesiastical offices, etc.). 

3. Blasphemy, or injurious expressions against God, against 
His saints, or against holy things. Blasphemy against the 
saints or against holy things (e.g., against the sacraments) is 
reducible to blasphemy against God Himself, as the honor or 
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dishonor of the saints and of holy things redounds to the 
honor or dishonor of God. 

There are three kinds of blasphemy: heretical, imprecatory, 
and contumelious. The first involves a sin against faith, and, 
consequently, contains a double malice. Such is, e.g., the asser- 
tion that God is unjust. The second consists in wishing evil to 
God, e.g., that God were ignorant. The third is a simply injurious 
expression, like the well-known blasphemy of Julian the Apos- 
tate: “Galilean, thou hast conquered!” To this last kind of blas- 
phemy belong such maledictions in which either creatures as the 
works of God are cursed or God and holy persons and things are 
invoked as the instruments of revenge. The grievousness of the 
sin of blasphemy may be concluded from the law of the Old Tes- 
tament: “He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord dying let 
him die; all the multitude shall stone him, whether he be a native 
or a stranger” (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

The virtue of religion embraces the three first commandments 
of the Decalogue, or the first table of the law; for the first com- 
mandment obliges us to worship God, the second forbids us to 
dishonor His name, the third admonishes us to sanctify the 
Lord’s day (253). Thus, by pointing out special acts which are 
commanded or forbidden, these three commandments of God 
sanction the general principle that we owe to God (1) the tribute 
of our thoughts and desires, (2) of. our words, and (3) of our 
actions. 


B. Indirect Acts of Religion, or the Veneration of the 
Saints. 


248. The honor paid to the saints is in accordance with 
Scripture, tradition, and human reason. 


Honor may be either religious or civil, according as it is 
founded on religious (supernatural) or on civil (natural) excel- 
lence. Supernatural excellence may be of two kinds, infinite and 
finite; and therefore the honor based upon supernatural excel- 
lence is likewise of two kinds—supreme honor due to God alone 
and an inferior species of honor due to His creatures, the saints. 
The former is commonly called adoration, although this word, as 
St. Augustine repeatedly remarks (cf. de civ. Dei, xx. c. 1, n 2; 
cont. Faust. xx. c. 21), is by no means appropriate, being em- 
ployed also to express the honor due to God’s creatures. Hence 
the saint proposes to substitute the word latria, which is not sub- 
ject to misunderstanding. And, in fact, theologians, accordingly, 
designate the worship due to God as cultus latrie; while they 
employ the words adorare and adoratio also to express veneration 
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in a wider sense. That worship which is based on finite excel- 
lence is generally called by the common name, honor or venera- 
tion. ; 

As Eunomius and Vigilantius in the fourth century, so in later 
times Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and their followers 
maintained that the veneration of the saints was unlawful. 


1. That religious veneration may be paid to holy persons on 
account of the extraordinary supernatural gifts accorded to 
them we may conclude from certain facts of Holy Scripture. 
The sons of the prophets, for instance, on perceiving that the 
supernatural power of Elias had passed on Eliseus, came to 
meet him, and worshipped him, falling to the ground (4 
Kingseim to. cr. Jossev.). 


When the Apostle (Col. ii. 18) speaks against the “religion of 
angels’ he does so in reference to an error of the Gnostics, who, 
as appears from the context, by certain acts of self-abasement 
trusted to gain admittance to the conversation of the angels. 
When Cornelius fell down at the feet of St. Peter and adored him, 
the latter justly exclaimed: “Arise, I myself also am a man” 
(Acts x. 25, 26); for modesty is becoming also in an apostle; 
and every wayfarer in this life has sufficient reason to decline 
marks of honor which might be suitably shown to the blessed, 
who are already triumphant with Christ; for the veneration paid 
to the saints forms an accidental part of that reward which is 
due to them, not in this life, but in the life to come. In like man- 
ner, the angel in the Apocalypse refused to accept marks of honor 
from the apostle St. John: “And I fell down before his feet to 
adore him. And he saith to me: See thou do it not; 1 am thy 
fellow-servant, and of thy brethren who have the testimony of 
Jesus. Adore God; for the testimony of Jesus is a spirit of 
prophecy” (Apoc. xix. 10). The same vision is renewed on a 
later occasion: “And after I had heard and seen, I fell down to 
adore before the feet of the angel, who showed me these things; 
and he said to me: See thou do it not; ... adore God” (Apoc. 
xxii. 8, 9). From the very fact that the adoration is repeated 
we cannot admit that St. John acted in ignorance and did some- 
thing unlawful. By refusing to accept lawful honor the angel 
would teach us humility and show us the dignity which the 
apostle and prophet, and, in short, every Christian obtains by 
his union with Christ. If an earthly dignitary under certain cir- 
cumstances for special reasons declines certain marks of venera- 
tion on earth, it does not thence follow that he considers such acts 
unlawful. 


2. From the first centuries the angels and saints were hon- 
ored in the Church. St. Justin (Apol. 1. n. 6) writes: “We 
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honor Him [God the Father], and the Son, and the host of 
the blessed spirits’’ Even before the time of St. Justin the 
Church of Smyrna, in a letter on the martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp (n. 17), declares: “We adore the Son of God; but we 
honor His martyrs as the disciples and followers of Our 
Lord, for their exquisite love of their king and master.” 


3. The veneration of the saints is, on the one hand, the 
natural outcome of the worship of God; and, on the other 
hand, it contributes to the increase of divine worship. For, 
if we honor God we also honor His distinguished friends 
and servants; just as we love our neighbor if we love God 
Himself (238) ; and, contrariwise, if we honor the saints on 
account of their supernatural gifts we honor also God Him- 
self, the giver of those divine gifts. Nay, God Himself gives 
us the example: “If any man minister to Me, him will My 
Father honor” (John xii. 26). The veneration of the saints 
is also salutary for us, inasmuch as it incites us to the imita- 
tion of their example (S. Aug. de civ. Dei, 111. c. 27). There- 
fore the Church rightly professes that “the saints, who reign 
with Christ, are to be honored” (Sym. Trid.). 


As Holy Scripture itself proclaimed the sanctity of St. Stephen, 
the first martyr (Acts vi. 8), so the Church, from time immemo- 
rial, pointed out individuals who, owing to their extraordinary 
sanctity, were deserving of our veneration. In the beginning the 
judgment concerning the sanctity of the servants of God belonged 
to the bishops individually. -To prevent abuses, however, it was 
subsequently reserved to the sovereign pontiff. St. Ulrich, bishop 
of Augsburg, was the fitst saint solemnly canonized by Pope 
John XV. (a.v. 993). The Church makes use of the power 
granted to it only when it determines for the faithful the object 
of their veneration, not only in general, but also in particular— 
when it teaches not only in general that the saints deserve our 
veneration, but also declares in particular that this or that ser- 
vant of God is really a saint, and consequently, a suitable object 
of our veneration. The canonization of the saints according to 
the present discipline of the Church is preceded by the act of 
beatification, which permits, not a universal, but a limited public 
veneration of a servant of God—restricted to a certain country 
or district, or to a certain religious order. Two things must be 
proved in order to obtain the beatification or canonization of a 
saint: heroic virtue and miracles wrought by the saint’s interces- 
sion after death. 
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249. The invocation of the saints, in accordance with 
the teaching of the Church, is useful and salutary. 


1. From the dogma of the communion of saints it follows 
that the blessed in heaven can, and actually do, pray for us, 
and obtain for us the grace of God by their intercession 
(213). This is still more emphatically true of the saints; for, 
owing to their more intimate union with God, as His special 
friends, they have a stricter title (as far as we can speak of 
right in this matter) to be heard; and, owing to their greater 
love for us, they are more inclined to use their intercession 
in our behalf. But they are more certain to intercede for us 1f 
we invoke their intercession; for, what is true of God Him- 
self, who is the pattern of the saints, holds also of the saints 
themselves ; as God, though of Himself inclined to bestow His 
favors, confers His gifts with more certainty and in greater 
abundance in answer to our prayers (244), so also the saints 
will more certainly and more ardently intercede for us if we 
invoke them. That the saints are conscious of our prayers 
may be easily understood from what we have said concern- 
ing our relation to the good angels (116). 

2. From time immemorial it was customary in the Church 
to invoke the saints. In the catacombs of Rome, particularly 
on the graves of the martyrs, may be found inscriptions like 
the following: “Pray for me;” “Pray for thy brethren ;” 
etc. St. Augustine (in Joan. tract. 84) says that, while 
in the holy sacrifice of the Mass we commemorate other de- 
parted souls in order to pray for them, we invoke the martyrs 
that they may pray for us.” 


In the most ancient liturgies we find instances of the invoca- 
tion of the saints. In the Alexandrine Missal, bearing the name 
of St. Basil, the priest prays that God may, in view of the prayers 
and intercessions of the saints, have mercy upon us. In the liturgy 
called after St. Mark we read: “Protect this city [Alexandria] 
on account of St. Mark, martyr and evangelist.” St. Jerome 
(cont. Vigil. n. 6) accounts Vigilantius a heretic because he 
taught that, while here on earth we can pray for one another, 

_after death the prayer of one cannot profit another. The holy 
father, on the contrary, makes the inference that if we can pray 
for one another here on earth we can do so all the more in 
heaven. The invocation of the saints formed part of the ordi- 
nary preaching of the Church. St. Ambrose (de vid. c. 1x. n. 
56) exhorts the faithful “to invoke the angels who have been 
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given to us for our protection, as also the holy martyrs.” St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem (cat. xx11I. n. 9) teaches the catechumens 
that in the Holy Sacrifice we should “commemorate the patri- 
archs, prophets, martyrs, in order that God may by their inter- 
cession and mediation receive our prayers.” 

If any one should assert that by the invocation ofthe saints 
the mediation of Christ is disparaged, or that our confidence in 
God is lessened, he would thereby reproach the Apostle, who 
writes: “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by the charity of the Holy Ghost, that you help 
me in your prayers for me to God” (Rom. xv. 30). The media- 
tion of Christ, on the contrary, is acknowledged and commended 
in that the saints through His merits have become the friends 
of God. Without reason, therefore, have been advanced against 
the invocation of the saints the words: “There is one God, and 
one mediator of God and man, the man Jesus Christ, who gave 
Himself a redemption for all” (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6). In what sense 
Christ is our mediator is expressed in the words: “who gave 
Himself a redemption for all.” In this sense the saints are not 
mediators; nor are we wont to call the saints ‘mediators, but 
intercessors. The mediation of Christ is widely different from 
the intercession of the saints, or of the faithful for one another. 
Christ’s mediation rests upon His own infinite merits, in virtue 
of which He intercedes with His Father in our behalf. The 
intercession of the saints and their merits rest upon the merits 
of Christ, from which they derive their entire value. 


250. In view of her superior dignity special honor is 
due to the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. 


1. A higher degree of veneration, above all the angels and 
saints, is due to the Mother of God from the fact that in 
dignity, sanctity and glory she excels all God’s creatures. 


The Blessed Virgin excels all God’s angels and saints (a) in 
dignity; for, while these are only servants of God she is at the 
same time, in the strict sense of the word, the Mother of God 
(126). She excels all God’s creatures (b) in sanctity; for, as 
was befitting her incomparable dignity, she was not only con- 
ceived without original sin, but also adorned with supernatural 
graces and gifts above all angels and men (133). She excels all 
creatures (c) in glory; for glory is in proportion to holiness, 
and, therefore, since the Mother of God excelled all in holiness 
she must also surpass all in glory. Hence she is justly called by 
the Church the Queen of angels, apostles, martyrs, etc. 


2. The Blessed Virgin deserves to be invoked above all 
God’s angels and saints, because her intercession is more 
powerful than theirs. 

(a) The greater glory of the Blessed Virgin implies a higher 
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degree of power, since power is an effect and a manifestation of 
glory, and forms a part of the accidental, or accessory, glory of 
the blessed (211). (0b) The intimate relation between the Mother 
of God and her divine Son requires that, in addition to her per- 
sonal prerogatives—immaculate conception, perpetual virginity, 
etc.,—she®should possess a higher degree of intercessory power ; 
for the glory of the Mother redounds to the glory of the Son. 
(c) The relation of the Blessed Virgin to ws entitles her likewise 
to a greater power of intercession; for, since the privilege was 
granted her to contribute to our redemption by her consent to 
become the Mother of God, the further grace to co-operate to- 
wards the completion of our salvation will certainly not be denied 
her. 


3. That the Mother of God is to be honored and invoked in 
a more especial way than the other saints and angels is testified 
by constant tradition from the remotest ages of Christianity. 


St. Ambrose (de Virgin. 11. c. 2, n. 7) exclaims: “What is 
more sublime than the Mother of God? What is more resplen- 
dent than she whom the splendor [of the Father, the Son of God, | 
chose for His Mother?” To show the matchless dignity of the 
Mother of God the fathers point to the conspicuous part which 
she took in the work of the redemption. As Eve co-operated to 
the fall of man, say the fathers, so Mary, the second Eve, to his 
salvation. This thought is to be found in the writings of St. 
Irenzeus and Tertullian, in the second century. The former says: 
“As all mankind was delivered up to ruin by a virgin [Eve], 
so it was likewise saved by a virgin [Mary]” (adv. heres. v. 19). 
In like manner Tertullian (de carne Christi, c. 17): “Eve be- 
lieved the serpent, Mary believed Gabriel; what the former sinned 
by credulity the latter blotted out by faith.” 

Also in the most ancient liturgies the Blessed Virgin occupies 
a higher place than the angels and saints. In the Alexandrine 
missal, which bears the name of St. Basil, the priest, after com- 
memorating the patriarchs, prophets, aposties, and other saints 
in general, invokes “particularly the most holy, the most glorious, 
the immaculate Mother of God, blessed above all others, Our 
Lady, Mary ever Virgin.” It is manifest, therefore, that the 
Church in paying special honor to the Mother of God is in full 
accord with Christian antiquity. 

While the honor due to the saints, in contradistinction to the 
supreme adoration due to God alone (latria), is called dulia 
(service, honor), the veneration paid to the Blessed Virgin is 
cemmonly called by divines hyperdulia (a higher species of 
veneration). 

251. The honor paid to the images of Christ and the 
saints is altogether in keeping with the spirit of the 
Christian religion. 
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According to the teaching of the Council of Trent (Sess. 
XxXv.), the images of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the 
other saints are to be duly venerated, because the honor paid to 
them is reflected upon the persons whom they represent. The 
cross is a figure of Christ Himself—first, of the crucifixion, and 
then of Him who was crucified and-died for us on the cross. For 
the image of a person is that which represents him by imitation. 
This applies to the cross in its relation to Our Saviour, particu- 
larly since crucifixion as a death penalty, from veneration for 
Christ crucified, was abolished. Wherever in Christian countries 
a cross is erected it naturally awakens the thought of Christ 
crucified. 

1. If, according to the admonition of Scripture, the name 
of God is to be held in honor, the same is true also of the 
image of God, and of the figures of the saints; for the name 
of God is not God Himself, but an audible representation of 
God, as the figure of God in bronze or stone is a visible repre- 
sentation of Him. God Himself commanded that two golden 
cherubim should be put on the two sides of the oracle (Exod. 
sxv, 18): 

When we read (Exod. xx. 4, 5): “Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self a graven thing, nor the likeness of anything; .. . thou shalt 
not adore them, nor serve them,” the restriction added sufficiently 
shows in what sense the making or possessing of images was for- 
bidden—i.e., to adore and serve them. For the rest, it may be 
granted that a restriction was imposed upon the Israelites, who 
were prone to idolatry and lived among idolaters, in order to pre- 
vent the danger of worshipping idols. 

2. From the earliest times the Christians possessed re- 
ligious images; as, for instance, the image of the Saviour 
under the form of the good shepherd engraven on chalices 
(Tertull. de pud. c. 10), the images of the Blessed Virgin 
carved over the altars of the catacombs. St. Jerome (ep. 108, 
de obitu Paulz) writes of St. Paula: Prostrate before the 
crucifix she used to adore, as if she beheld Our Lord hanging 
upon it.” Hence it is manifest that the veneration of the 
cross was a religious one. Pope Adrian J. and the Second 
Council of Nice defended the veneration of images against 
the iconoclastic emperors of the East. Herein Pope Adrian, 
however, only followed in the footsteps of Gregory the Great. 

3. Whatever is holy deserves a religious veneration. But 
the images of Christ and the saints are certainly holy as 
representing holy objects and serving a holy purpose—as 
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memorials of Christ and of the saints, as representations of 
religious truths, as the means of fostering holy thoughts and 
desires. And, in fact, if, as every one must concede, the 
house of God is holy and claims our reverence, because it is 
dedicated to God and has a holy purpose, certainly the images 
of Christ and of the saints are for similar reasons holy and 
venerable, particularly when they are publicly exposed for the 
express purpose of drawing our thoughts to Christ and the 
saints. The dishonoring of an image has always been looked 
upon as an insult to the person whom it represented—a fact 
which rests upon the presumption that images are honored or 
dishonored as the representations of the persons in whose 
memory they are erected. 


The object of images—to remind us of Christ and the saints— 
is of the highest importance. Not every image has this purpose, 
and, consequently, not every image is an object of religious ven- 
eration. Man is the image of God; but his first and chief object 
is not to represent God, “and, consequently, he is not the object 
of religious worship. Two beams may be joined crosswise for 
some suitable purpose; they are not for that reason an image 
of Christ crucified. 

As the images of the saints are only representatives, and are to 
be considered holy only inasmuch as they have a holy purpose, 
the honor paid to them is only relative, i.e., based solely on, and 
directed to, the object which they represent. On the other hand, 
the honor paid to the saints themselves may be an absolute one, 
i.e., based upon, and directed to, their personal excellence. For 
a saint, being adorned with supernatural gifts and a high degree 
of sanctifying grace, is in himself an object of veneration. We 
honor the saints, it is true, as the distinguished friends and ser- 
vants of God; but they have attained to this excellence by ks 
supernatural gifts accorded to them. 


The relative character of the veneration of images is sea 
expressed by the Council of Trent (Sess. xxv.), when it teaches 
that “suitable honor is to be paid to the images of Christ, of the 
Mother of God, and of the other saints; not as though we be- 
lieved that a certain divine virtue resided in them, on account 
of which they deserved to be honored, or that anything was to 
be obtained from them, or that we put our trust in the images 
themselves as did the heathens of old, who trusted to their idols, 
but because the honor paid to them redounds to the prototypes 
which they represent; so that we, through the images which we 
kiss, before which we uncover the head or bend the knee, adore 
Christ, and venerate the saints, whom they represent.’’ Thus the 
council clearly teaches that the honor paid to the images is di- 
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rected to Christ and the saints, and that by honoring the images 
we honor Christ and the saints themselves. 

In a similar manner the Second Council of Nice (Sess. vit.) 
taught that the images of Christ, of the Mother of God, and of 
the angels and saints, should be exposed, because by their con- 
templation “we are reminded of their prototypes, and venerate 
the images themselves, not, however, by adoration, which is due 
only to the divine nature... . For the honor paid to the image 
redounds to the person whom the image represents.” When we 
speak of the adoration of the cross, we understand not absolute 
adoration, which is due to the divine nature, but only relative 
adoration, which is directed to Christ—we adore Christ Himself 
as represented in His image. 


252. The veneration of the relics of the saints is no less 
in keeping with the teaching of the Christian Religion. 


1. The bodies of the saints are justly venerated, since they 
are in various respects deserving of honor. (a) Considered 
in relation to God, they were once the members of Christ and 
the living temples of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 15,19). (bd) 
Considered in themselves, they were once the instruments of 
heroic acts of virtue, in view of which they shall once be 
glorified by God. And if God in many instances preserved 
them from corruption after death, it was only to signify the 
honor and glory which is due to them. (c) Considered in 
relation to us, the relics of the saints are memorials of our 
friends, and trophies of our glorious brethren, and at the same 
time instruments by which God, according to the testimony 
of Holy Scripture and of history, has bestowed numberless 
favors upon those who venerated them (cf. 4 Kings xii. 20, 
Zlwcts, six ll 12 sto Augustine (de.cty.. Det, xxiiserS ei 
records numerous miracles which in his time were wrought at 
the tombs of the martyrs and by the application of their 
relics. The teaching of the Church, therefore—that the 
bodies of the saints are to be honored (Trid. Sess, xxv.)— 
rests on the solid foundation of Scripture and tradition. 

2. From the earliest times the Church actually venerated 
the relics of the martyrs. The relics of St. Ignatius, martyr, 
as we learn from the relation of a contemporary (Mart. S. 
Ign. vi.), “were brought to Antioch, and preserved in a shrine 
as a priceless treasure.” When St. Polycarp was burned on 
the funeral pyre the Christians secured his remains as a 
“treasure more valuable than gold and precious stones, and 
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deposited them in a suitable place” (Mart. S. Polyc. n. 18). 
Such was the veneration which the Christians paid to the 
bodies of the martyrs that the heathens, in order to deprive 
the sacred relics of due honors, cast them into rivers or sunk 
them in the sea. 


3. The early Christian writers, the apologists of Christian- 
ity, and the fathers, defended the veneration of the holy 
relics against pagans, Jews, and heretics. 


When St. Polycarp was being martyred by fire and the Chris- 
tians were trying to secure his body, the Jews and pagans en- 
deavored to prevent them, as they pretended, “lest the Christians 
should abandon the crucified and adore him [Polycarp]. For 
they did not know that we [the Christians] cannot abandon 
Christ, who died for the salvation of all, and adore another in 
His place.’ Thus the charge that the Christians paid divine 
honors to the martyrs and relics was refuted by the Christians 
of Smyrna (Ep. Eccl. Smyr. n. 17). St. Jerome writes a tract 
against Vigilantius (ep. 109, ad Ripar. presb.), in which he de- 
fends ex professo the veneration of sacred relics. The fathers 
generally advert to the numberless miracles which God worked 
at the tombs of the martyrs, and use this fact as an argument 
in favor of the veneration of their remains. The custom of 
venerating the relics of the saints is universal in the Eastern 
as well as the Western Church. 


C. The Church as Controller of Religious Worship 


253. The Church commands certain acts of religion, 
called simply the commandments of the Church, which 
are binding upon all Christians. 


Those precepts of the Church which are binding upon all its 
subjects are called simply commandments of the Church, in con- 
tradistinction to special precepts and directions given to certain 
members or particular orders of the Church. In imposing pre- 
cepts the Church exercises the pastoral power entrusted to it by 
Christ, and therefore all are bound to obey the Church, and that 
of itself (abstracting from lightness of matter), under grievous 
sin (220). The Church by its commandments purposes, on the 
one hand, to interpret the divine law, and thus to define and en- 
force already existing obligations; and, on the other hand, to 
direct the faithful to a penitential and pious life. All the com- 
mandments of the Church have religion for their object-matter, 
either directly, inasmuch as they prescribe certain religious prac- 
tices, or indirectly, inasmuch as they prescribe acts of other vir- 
tues (e.g., fasting, abstinence) from the motive of religion. 
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I. Observance of the feasts of the Church (to be kept by 
the faithful). 

1. The Church alone has the right to institute feasts. For 
to the Church, and to it alone, is entrusted all that bears 
upon the religious life, and, consequently, the celebration of 
religious festivals. From the earliest ages the Church made 
use of this right, as is manifest from the sermons of the 
fathers on the various festivals. Nor could the Church 
lack that power which, as Scripture testifies, the Synagogue 
(of the Jews) possessed and exercised. The right of insti- 
tuting feasts naturally implies also the right of abolishing 
existing ones. 

2. We distinguish two kinds of feasts—feasts of Our Lord 
and feasts of the saints. 

a. By the institution of the feasts of Our Lord the Church 
intended, in the first place, to bring home to us the chief mys- 
teries of our redemption, and so to instruct us on the chief 
contents of our religion; secondly, to awaken our gratitude 
for the great benefit of the Redemption; and, finally, by 
pointing to the virtues of Our Lord, to inspire the faithful 
with a desire to imitate Him. 

The chief mysteries of the Redemption are represented and, 
as it were, re-enacted by the Church every year in its feasts. The 
regular succession of these feasts: throughout the year is called 
the ecclesiastical year, the principal seasons of which are Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. With Advent, the introduction to 
Christmastide, the ecclesiastical year begins. The feasts follow- 
ing the Nativity of Our Lord form a fit conclusion of the Christ- 
mas season. The six Sundays after the Epiphany represent the 
public life of Our Lord. With Septuagesima Sunday, and still 
more proximately with Lent, is introduced Eastertide, which 
closes with the feast of the Ascension of Our Lord. Hereupon 
follows the preparation for Whitsuntide, or Pentecost, which 
season extends to the close of the ecclesiastical year. 


b. The feasts of the saints have been instituted, first, to 
honor God in His saints, by thanking Him for the graces 
conferred upon our glorious brethren ; moreover, to incite us 
to the imitation of their virtues; and, finally, to invoke their 
intercession. 

3. The feasts of obligation are to be celebrated in the same 
manner as the Sundays; for the end of the festivals is the 
same as that of the Sundays—the honor of God and the 
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benefit of our souls—and, consequently, it should be obtained 
by the same means, or manner of celebration. The same may 
be concluded from the custom of the Church, which at all 
times celebrated the feasts of obligation in the same manner 
as the Lord’s day; for the custom of the Church is itself a 
law. 

Il. The hearing of Mass on Sundays and festivals of obli- 
gation. 

1. In the Old Testament by divine ordination the seventh 
day was to be kept holy. “Remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath-day”” (Exod. xx. 8) ; but in the New Law, in- 
stead of the seventh day, the first day of the week (Sunday 
was set apart for divine worship. We find traces of this cus- 
tom in the writings of the apostles (Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 
2; Apoc. i. 10). Not in virtue of a divine precept, but by 
ecclesiastical institution and Christian usage, did the Sunday 
take the place of the Sabbath, or seventh day. This remains 
true even though we admit that this change took place in 
apostolic times (S. Thom. 11. 11. q. 122, a. 4, ad. 4). 

The change was made for good reasons. As the Sabbath was 
a memorial of the consummation of the work of creation, so the 
Sunday was to remind us of the consummation of the Redemp- 
tion. On Sunday Christ arose from the dead; on Sunday the 
Holy Ghost descended on the apostles. The change of the Lord’s 
day also intimated that a new dispensation took the place of the 


old; and the diversity of the time of divine worship drew a line of 
distinction between Christians and Jews. 


2. It was altogether befitting that a certain day should be 
set apart for divine worship. For since, in addition to in- 
ternal worship, we owe God.-also external worship (242), and 
since the spiritual and even the temporal welfare of man re- 
quires that at certain times he withdraw himself from worldly 
pursuits and give his undivided attention to the work of his 
salvation, it was necessary to set apart a certain time for 
divine worship. Nor could the choice of a time be left to the 
individual; for it was necessary, to prevent the danger of 
neglect, to ensure the necessary rest and becoming solemnity, 
and to give to divine worship the character of publicity, since 
society also as such is bound to worship God. 

3. The hearing of Mass on Sundays and solemn festivals is 
strictly commanded, It is certain that Christ when He insti- 
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tuted the holy sacrifice of the Mass wished that the faithful 
should at times assist at it. The Church, therefore, had suffi- 
cient reason to fix a time for the fulfilment of this duty. If 
Sundays and festivals were to be duly celebrated, this cer- 
tainly could be best done by the oblation of, and the assist- 
ance at, the holy sacrifice of the Mass, since this sublime 
function is the noblest act of divine worship. 


In the Acts of the Apostles (xx. 7) we read that the Chris- 
tians, on the first day of the week, assembled for the breaking of 
bread. According to St. Justin (Apol. 1. c. 67), it was the cus- 
tom of the early Christians to assemble on Sundays to take part 
in the Holy Sacrifice and to listen to an instruction on the word 
of God. This custom was a law at least as far as the assisting 
at Mass was concerned. 

For the fulfilment of the Church’s law it is required to hear 
Mass in a public church or chapel; for the sanctification of Sun- 
days and holy-days should be public. In a private chapel only 
those in whose favor the erection of the chapel was granted can 
satisfy the obligation. All oratories, however, that may be en- 
tered directly from the public thoroughfare, and all chapels 
erected with ecclesiastical sanction in seminaries, hospitals, 
prisons, convents, and other communities, are considered public. 
The hearing of the sermon on Sunday is not a formal or general 
obligation; but by the very fact that the Church commands the 
preaching of the word of God it sufficiently exhorts the faithful 
to hear the word of God. 


4. On Sundays and holy-days are forbidden, not only ser- 
vile works, but also certain secular transactions and amuse- 
ments, which are calculated to prevent the due celebration of 
the Lord’s day. 


a. By servile works are understood such as are performed 
chiefly by physical strength and have for their object bodily com- 
fort—such as are performed by servants, tradesmen, and laborers 
in general. From servile works are to be distinguished the so- 
called liberal pursuits, which occupy the mind more than the 
body and have for their chief object the benefit of the mind 
(writing, teaching, etc.). These latter, as also physical exercises 
(walking, riding, etc.), are not prohibited. A servile work does 
not cease to be such by the fact that it is performed for the sake 
of recreation: but the exercise of a liberal pursuit, though it may 
be undertaken for pay, does not therefore become servile and 
forbidden. The obligation to abstain from servile works extends 
only to those who are baptized and have attained to the years of 
discretion; for the baptized only are subject to the authority of 
the Church; and those only who have the use of reason are capable 
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of obligation (221). The obligation may cease in certain cases 
by dispensation, necessity, or charity. 

b. Certain secular transactions and occupations are forbidden, 
because they obstruct the religious celebration of Sundays and 
festivals. Such are, for instance, legal and judicial proceedings, 
public negotiations, political deliberations, etc. 

c. Sinful and dangerous amusements, though not formally op- 
posed to the commandment itself, are contrary to its purpose, 
which is the honor of God and our own sanctification. Recrea- 
tion and lawful amusements, however, are not of themselves op- 
posed to the object of the Sunday observance, provided they are 
not carried on at the time of divine service and divert the faithful 
from their religious duties. 


III. The observance of the fasts and abstinence. 


1. The obligation of fasting. 

a. The days of fasting are: the forty days of Lent (from 
Ash-Wednesday to Easter-Sunday, Sundays excepted) ; the 
Ember days—Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday (1) after 
the third Sunday of Advent; (2) after the first Sunday of ~ 
Lent; (3) after Whitsunday; (4) after the feast of the Ex- 
altation of the Holy Cross (September 14) ; the vigils, or the 
eves of the feasts of Pentecost, the Assumption, All Saints 
-and Christmas. 

b. Two things are required for the fulfilment of the obli- 
gation of fasting: (1) only one meal, (2) and that not be- 
fore midday. 

c. The obligation of fasting begins at the completion of 
the twenty-first year and ceases with the beginning of the 
sixtieth year. Causes which excuse from fasting are: sick- 
ness or infirmity ; poverty, when it does not afford the means 
to get one solid meal; hard labor ; lawful dispensation. 

2. The obligation of abstinence. 

a. Abstinence from flesh-meat and of the juice of flesh- 
meat (soup, broths, etc.) is commanded on all Fridays 
throughout the year, also on Ash Wednesday and the other 
Wednesdays of Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils of the 
great feasts. However, when Christmas Day or any feast 
of precept outside of Lent falls on a Friday, or when a 
Vigil occurs on a Sunday, there is no abstinence. 

b. The law of abstinence is binding on all Christians who 
are seven years old and over (221), unless they are law- 
fully excused (by sickness, necessity, dispensation). 
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The law of fasting and abstinence does not by any means imply 
that certain kinds of food are unclean. The causes of this law 
are various. (1) Fasting and abstinence are pleasing to God; for 
fasting is repeatedly commended in Holy Writ (Joel ii. 12; Tob. 
xii. 8; Matt. xvii. 20) ; it was practised by Christ Himself and by 
His apostles (Matt. iv. 2; Acts. xiii. 2, 3; xiv. 22); by fasting 
the body is immolated to God, as the soul is consecrated to Him 
by inward acts. (2) Fasting is salutary; for it is a means of 
atonement for our sins; it strengthens us against the dangers of 
sin and teaches us to subdue our passions; it raises the soul to 
higher thoughts and desires, and weans it from earthly affec- 
tions. From the importance of fasting we can easily understand 
why this commandment has been always considered as entailing 
a grave obligation, and why its violation is always of itself a 
grievous sin, though in a slight matter it may sometimes be only 
a venial sin. 

IV. The obligation of confessing once a year. 

1. All the faithful who have arrived at a sufficient maturity 
to be capable of committing grievous sin are obliged to con- 
fess their sins once a year. According to custom this precept 
is generally complied with at Easter, as a preparation for 
Holy Communion, which is to be received at that time. 

The Fourth Council of the Lateran (a.p. 1215) issued the fol- 
lowing decree: “All the faithful of both sexes shall, as soon as 
they have arrived at the years of discretion, sincerely confess all 
their sins in secret, at least once a year, to a duly approved priest, 
and devoutly receive the Sacrament of the Eucharist, at least 
at Easter time; otherwise they shall be debarred from entrance 
into the church during life, and Christian burial after death.” 


/2. Only a valid confession can satisfy this obligation; for 
the Church prescribes a confession by which we fulfil our ob- 
ligation towards God; but our obligation towards God is 
discharged only by a good confession, 

3. By an approved priest is to be understood in our times, 
according to the usage of the Church and the declarations of 
the Holy See, every priest who has faculties to hear confes- 
sions from the bishop of the respective diocese. 

.V. The obligation of Easter-Communion. 

1, All the faithful, after they have come to the years of 
discretion, that is, the use of reason, are commanded by the 
Church to go to Communion once a year, at least at Easter 
time. G 


The Church set apart the Easter season for the reception of 
Holy Communion because this time is well calculated vividly to 
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recall to our minds the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
because Holy Communion secures to us those graces by which 
we may, according to the admonition of the Apostle, die to sin 
and rise again to new life with Christ. “For you are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 3). “As Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life’ (Rom. vi. 4). The Church, however, 
earnestly wishes that its children frequently avail themselves of 
the extraordinary graces attached to this most holy sacrament 
(eis Urid Sess, Xxit €.6)). 


2. The Easter-Communion, according to immemorial cus- 
tom and the declarations of the Holy See, is to be received 
in the parish church. And, in fact, it is but meet that, at 
least once a year, all the members of a parish, as constituting 
one community or family, should meet at this sacred ban- 
quet ; while thus also an opportunity is offered to the pastor 
to know his flock and to ascertain whether they have com- 
plied with this most important duty. 


To the commandments of the Church is sometimes referred the 
duty of the faithful to contribute towards the support of their 
pastors. This duty manifestly entails a strict obligation in all 
countries where the Church is not endowed, as the lawfully ap- 
pointed pastors have a right to a decent support from the flock 
to whom they minister. “The laborer is worthy of his hire” (Luke 
be 7 * ch. 1: Cor. ixa7-sq.5 1 Tim, va 176-18)... Thistobligation 
extends also to the support of the church, school, and whatever is 
essential to the well-being of the congregation as such (cf, 269). 


254. For the greater solemnity of divine worship, and 
for the edification of the faithful, the Church has laudably 
instituted diverse ceremonies and other pious and salu- 
tary usages. 


1. Not only in the administration of the sacraments (154), 
but also in its public services and on other occasions, the 
Church employs various ceremonies, or symbolic signs and 
actions. According to the intention of the Church, these ex- 
ternal signs should, on the one hand, serve as an expression 
of the internal worship of the heart, and, on the other hand, 
should be an external stimulus to our internal devotion. 
For, as man is wont to express his inward sentiments and 
feelings by outward action, so, inversely, by outward signs 
and actions he is aroused to inward acts and sentiments. 
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Of all sacred actions, or ceremonies, none is of more ancient 
date or more frequent use than the sign of the cross; with which, 
as Tertullian (de corona c. 3) records, the first Christians used 
to sign themselves on arising and going to rest, at their going 
out and coming in, and at the most various actions of daily life 
(ches, Ambros, ep, /2, n. 12 sseCyrill™ Mier, cat.\1v nla ses. 
Hier, ep. 130, n. 9, ad Demet. virg.; S. Aug. de cat. rud. c. 20). 
It is the sign of our redemption, and the words which accompany 
it form a brief summary of the entire Christian religion. The 
use of incense is represented in various passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture as symbolic of prayer (Ps. cxl. 2; Matt. ii..11; Apoc. v. 8). 
Burning tapers symbolize Our Lord, “a light to the revelation of 
the gentiles” (Luke ii. 32). Blessed ashes is the symbol of 
humble submission, and an exhortation to penance (Jonas ili. 6; 
Judith ix. 1). Ceremonies, being chiefly the outward expression 
of inward worship, differ from sacramentals, which, like prayer, 
have for their object the obtaining of various graces and favors 
(156). 


2. The glory of God and the edification of the faithful 
are the object intended by the Church in the institution and 
sanction of other various pious usages and religious practices. 


By solemn processions the Church wishes to give public praise 
to God, to represent visibly the triumph of Christianity, and to 
insinuate to the faithful that their life here on earth is a pilgrim- 
age. Pilgrimages—visitation of sacred places or shrines—have 
for their object the honor of God. For, although we may adore 
God in any place (75) yet we pay Him special honor by visiting 
those places which He, though entirely free in the dispensation 
of His graces, has marked out for the special manifestations of 
His bounty. From the earliest ages pilgrimages were made to 
the graves of the apostles and martyrs, and especially to those 
places which have been hallowed by the presence—by the birth 
and death—of our divine Saviour. The Church likewise pro- 
motes the glory of God and the spiritual welfare of its children 
by means of pious societies (sodalities, confraternities), in which 
zealous Christians unite together for the various exercises of 
piety and the practice of good works. 
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CHAP TE Re Lt. 


CHRISTIAN DUTIES TOWARDS OURSELVES AND 
OUR NEIGHBORS. 


I. Duries TOWARDS OURSELVES 


255. Well-regulated self-love is a duty. 

1. We owe charity also to ourselves; for in the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” love towards 
self is presupposed as a norm and pattern of our charity 
towards our neighbor, and, consequently, also commanded. 
Besides, all those reasons which go to prove the duty of loving 
our neighbor (238) also evince the obligation of well-ordered 
self-love; for we ourselves, as well as our neighbor, are the 
image of God, and are purchased by the blood of Christ and 
destined for everlasting happiness. 

2. The soul is the primary object of well-ordered self-love ; 
for the reasons which prove the obligation of self-love refer 
chiefly to the soul, which is particularly the image of God 
and the object of the Redemption, and is purchased by the 
blood of Christ and destined to contemplate God in His 
glory in heaven. 

Self love is well-ordered when it induces us to seek what is 
truly good and to flee what is really evil—particularly in regard 
to the soul. A true good is whatever leads us to the attainment 
of our last end—everlasting happiness. A real evil is whatever 
obstructs us in the attainment of our last end. We practise well- 
ordered self-love, accordingly, by the exercise of virtue, by avoid- 


ing sin, by returning to God if we have departed from Him by 
sin'(2 Pet: i. 10; Tob. xii, 10; Eeclus: vx8, 9): 


256. Moderate solicitude for life and health is a duty 
of well-ordered self-love. 

1. In virtue of well-ordered self-love we are also bound to 
employ moderate solicitude for the preservation of life and 
health. For life is given us as a condition and a means for 
the attainment of eternal salvation. 
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Like every other affirmative precept, this commandment does 
not bind in all cases and under all circumstances. If we are 
obliged, or entitled, to perform certain actions from which event- 
ually death may follow, we are in that case absolved from the 
duty of preserving life. This is the case, for instance, with the 
priest and the physician, whose duty it is to attend to the spiritual 
and the corporal wants of those afflicted with contagious diseases ; 
the see holds of the soldier who is commanded to march against 
the foe. 


2. It is unlawful without sufficient cause to expose one’s 
life to danger, or to shorten it by any kind of excesses, or to 
extinguish it by suicide. 

Suicide is (a) a crime against God, who has given life to man 
in order that he might serve Him not only by internal, but also 
by external bodily actions—that he might employ his earthly 
probation for the attainment of his last end. Man by taking his 
own life, therefore, encroaches on the right of God, as the debtor 
’ who intentionally renders himself insolvent violates the right 
of his creditor; thus he frustrates the designs of divine Provi- 
dence. (b) Suicide is a crime against one’s own soul, which is 
thrust out of that position which has been assigned it by the 
Creator, and thus prevented from serving God in the manner 
commanded, and, finally, consigned to eternal ruin. (c) Suicide 
is a crime against human society and against the Church, inas- 
much as it unjustly deprives them of one of their members. 
(d) Suicide is commonly criminal in its causes, which are gen- 
erally irreligion and moral depravity. 

Hence we may easily understand why the Church refuses 
Christian burial to those who have taken their own lives, unless, 
perchance, they are excused by insanity. For the Church cannot 
be indifferent whether one of its members has died a Christian 
or an impious death. Whether the self-murderer may have in 
his last moments repented of his crime and done penance or not 
the Church leaves to the judgment of God; the Church must act 
according to the patent facts. 

257. It is a duty to sanctify the body by the subjuga- 
tion of immoderate passions and by the practice of tem- 
perance and chastity. 

1. As the inferior powers in man are subject to the su- 
perior, the body to the soul, so the use of food and drink 
should be controlled by reason—i.e., be made subservient to 
the preservation of bodily strength. That virtue by which the 
appetite for food and drink is moderated is called temper- 
ance (228). Its contrary vice, intemperance, is the more sin- 
ful the more it subjugates reason to sensuality, and the more 
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injurious consequences it induces. Both these evil effects are 
produced particularly by drunkenness, or the immoderate use 
of intoxicating drink. 

2. The duty of sanctifying the body especially obliges all 
to that chastity which is peculiar to their state in life. The 
excellence of this virtue and the promises which have been 
made to the clean of heart for time and eternity should be a 
special incentive to cherish this virtue. “O how beautiful is 
the chaste generation with glory! For the memory thereof is: 
immortal; because it is known both with God and with 
men; . . . it triumpheth crowned forever, winning the re- 
ward of undefiled conflicts” (Wis. iv. 1,2). “Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God” (Matt. v.8). The best 
means to cultivate this virtue is to flee the dangers, particu- 
larly evil associations, dangerous places, immoral reading ; to 
guard the senses; to pray in temptations; to frequent the 
sacraments ; to practise temperance in eating and drinking. 


3. The opposite vice of impurity, whether in deed, desire, 
or wilful thought, is the more to be avoided as it degrades the 
higher man, is shameful in itself, disfigures the image of God 
in the soul, defiles the temple of the Holy Ghost, profanes 
the members of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. vi. 13-16), saps the 
bodily and mental forces, and brings in its train a legion of 
other sins—theft, murder, apostasy, etc. 


As the fifth commandment of God directly forbids outrage 
against the life of one’s neighbor or of one’s self, and indirectly 
all other kinds of violence, so the sixth commandment directly 
prohibits the violation of the marriage rights of another (adult- 
ery) and the breach of one’s own marriage-vows, and indirectly 
every other species of impurity (Deut. xxiii. 27). By the ninth 
commandment are forbidden impure desires and thoughts gener- 
ally. Internal as well as external sins against purity belong to 
different species. Therefore it is not sufficient for confession, 


which requires an accusation according to kind and number || 


(194), to accuse one’s self in general of having sinned against 
purity in thought, word, or deed. 


258. Well-ordered solicitude for one’s good name, as a 
means to a higher end, is likewise a duty. 
1. We should be the more solicitous for our honor and 


good reputation, or the esteem of others, the more the honor 
of God, the edification of our neighbor, and the duties of our 
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state demand it. Good reputation, like every other thing 
which is not good in itself, or does not lead to our last end, 
has real value only as far as it is a means for the attainment 
of what is good in itself. It becomes such a means when it 
is conducive to the honor of God and the salvation of our 
neighbor. A person constituted in authority, for instance, 
who has the duty of directing others to their end, cannot dis- 
charge his obligations effectually without a good reputation. 
It is manifest, therefore, that in such a case he is justified, 
and even obliged, to use all reasonable means to secure or 
recover his good name. 

2. Honor, however, must be maintained by lawful means 
only, especially by deserving the esteem of others, by actually 
possessing those good qualities which we would have others 
to recognize in us, “with modesty and fear, having a good 
conscience ; that, whereas they speak evil of you, they may be 
ashamed who falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ” 
(1 Pet. iii. 16). Hence the admonition of the Apostle to avoid 
even the “appearance of evil” (1 Thess. v. 22). Falsehood 
and hypocrisy would, therefore, be unlawful means. No one, 
however, is obliged to manifest his faults to those who have 
no right to know them. 

3. The renunciation of honor and influence is, on the other 
hand, an extraordinary act of virtue as often as by such self- 
sacrifice the honor of God and the salvation of our neighbor 
are promoted. To such self-sacrifice Our Saviour exhorts us 
by His teaching and example: “If one strike thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him also the other” (Matt. v. 39). Noth- 
ing was more opprobrious than Christ’s death on the cross; 
and yet nothing has so contributed to the honor of God and 
the salvation of souls. Man is but too prone to think that he 
is bound to vindicate his good name when the heroic sacrifice 
of his honor would be much more perfect and meritorious. 


259. Not only mankind in common, but also individuals 
have a right-to possess as private property the material 
goods of this earth (115). 

By property in general we understand whatever one possesses 
in such a way that he may dispose of it independently as his own. 
The right of property, therefore, is the power to possess a thing 
in the manner described. The right of property implies, it is 
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true, the right of free disposal; yet the exercise of the latter may 
be in certain cases rendered unlawful by positive law or other 
conditions. He who is under guardianship, for instance, is a 
true possessor, but the law does not permit him the exercise of 
the right of free disposal. Yet the right of disposal does not 
necessarily imply the right of property. An administrator may 
dispose of the property over which he is placed; yet he does not 
dispose of it as his own, but as the property of another; nor does 
he dispose of it independently, but only in virtue of the power 
given him. 


1. God is the Lord of all things, because He has created 
them. But man also, the image of God, can mould and 
modify things at his pleasure; and thus he becomes their 
true lord in a limited sense, as God is their absolute Lord in 
virtue of creation. Occupation of an ownerless good is in 
itself a certain modification of that good, and thus may be- 
come the basis of private property. Therefore, although God 
has delivered irrational nature, not to individuals as such, 
but to mankind at large (Gen. i. 28, 29), yet it was by no 
means contrary to His design that the goods of this earth 
should be divided among individuals, and, consequently, that 
private property should exist. 


2. God, on the contrary, intended private ownership as the 
rule—in other words: private ownership is in accordance 
with the design of Providence, being suited to the nature and 
conditions of man. (a) The earth serves its purpose better 
for the necessities of man if distributed among individuals, 
since private property is naturally more diligently cultivated 
than public. (b) The distribution of property, moreover, 
serves for the preservation of peace and order, which are 
more easily maintained when the right of private ownership 
is secured. It is evident that those grievances which in any 
case would arise from common ownership would be height- 
ened by the results of original sin, and, consequently, that 
fallen man is all the more’ constrained to have recourse to 
private property. The inconveniences of common ownership 
may, However, be more easily avoided in small communities, 
particularly if their members bind themselves by a vow of 
poverty, than in larger aggregations of men. (c) Private 
ownership provides better for the dignity of the individual. 
It forces man to direct his attention to the future, to cultivate 
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his plot of ground in order to insure a more abundant 
harvest for future needs. On the other hand, huge numbers 
of men would sink into the degradation of slavery if they 
were forced, not by their own determination, but by external 
compulsion to labor and thus provide for the needs of the 
future. It must, therefore, be considered the exception, not 
the rule, if religious communities leave their temporal con- 
cerns in the hands of one, or of a few, in order that the en- 
tire body may with greater freedom devote themselves to re- 
ligious or other higher pursuits. As long as the great masses 
of humanity are not disposed to devote themselves to mere 
spiritual pursuits the care for private property will continue 
to form their God-given and congenial occupation, 


3. The fact that at all times and in all places, particularly 
after the human race had multiplied to some extent, a division 
of the earth was made, and thus private property established, 
is an evidence of the universal conviction that such a division, 
or private ownership, was necessary as a natural and suitable 
condition of human society, and was, consequently, one of 
the demands of human nature itself. Man, however, is not 
so impelled by the natural law to the division of property as 
he is, for instance, towards the love of his neighbor; nor is 
common property so forbidden by the natural law as are theft 
and murder. Common ownership of itself is not repugnant 

to human nature; else it could never be permitted, even in 
religious communities. It is repugnant to human nature 
only in consequences of certain defects inherent in man; and 
that only so long as the inconveniences arising from such 
human imperfections are not otherwise removed. The divi- 
sion of earthly goods, and the institution of private property, 
depend upon the free will of man; for the human race might 
absolutely exist without private property, and the earth could 
absolutely fulfil its purpose—serve for the nourishment and 
comforts of man—without a division of property. But free 
will is not always arbitrary; on the contrary, man was by 
various important reasons, which at times constituted a moral 
necessity, constrained to have recourse to such a division of 
property. The wmniversality of the institution of private 
property among the various civilized nations is an evidence 
that it rests upon certain conditions inseparable from human 


se 
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nature. Hence we frequently meet in the works of doctors 
and divines with the assertion that private ownership rests 
-upon that universal right or law common to all nations, called 
jus gentium, which, however, is not to be confounded with 
international right, or the positive law of nations (cf. S. 
LNOM,. 11. Wq.66, 2.2). 


Against the lawfulness or fitness of private ownership the 
objection is sometimes raised that it has been productive of enor- 
mous inequality and has brought the masses of humanity into 
poverty and misery. This objection, however, as far as it 
touches upon an existing evil, can be made only in those cases 
in which those entrusted with the care of the common interests 
have neglected their duty to protect the weak against the violence 
of the strong. That civil authority in matters regarding the 
acquisition of property possesses extensive rights is generally 
conceded by philosophers and divines, and follows from the pur- 
pose of earthly goods which is to facilitate the existence of man, 
and from the end of public authority, which is to maintain order 
and prevent oppression. Civil authority has, therefore, the right 
to enact laws for the general welfare to prevent the exorbitant 
accumulation of private property, or the occupation and appro- 
priation of too extensive tracts of land. Hence those economists 
are in error who assert that the state can remove the evils in 
question only in the supposition that it is the sole possessor of 
the soil. The Mosaic law, as St. Thomas remarks (1. 11 q. 105, 
art. 2, ad. 3), succeeded by means of the jubilee year to prevent 
the formation of too large private estates, and the excessive 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of individuals, without mak- 
ing the state the sole owner of the land. 


4. The right of private ownership is acknowledged by God 
Himself inasmuch as He forbids theft as a violation of the 
right of others. If private property were theft, as commu- 
nists assert, theft would not be a violation of the right of our 
neighbor, but of the right of the state. But God does not 
forbid theft as a violation of the right of the state, but of the 
right of our neighbor individually; as He forbids adultery, 
not as a violation of the right of the state, but of the right of 
the individual. ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house; 
‘neither shalt thou desire his wife, . . . nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is his” (Exod. xx. 17). 

In like manner, in the New Law the right of private own- 
ership is acknowledged. Christ speaks to the young man in 
the Gospel: “Go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor” 
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(Matt. xix. 21). The young man could not lawfully sell his 
possessions if they were not really his own. This follows also 
from the praise which Christ imparted to Zacheus when the 
latter declared himself ready to give one-half of his posses- 
sions to the poor (Luke xix. 8, 9). 


5. The Church has in various ways declared the lawfulness 
of private property. In the early ages the followers of a cer- 
tain communistic doctrine, who called themselves A postolics, 
were numbered among the heretics (S. Aug. de heres. c. 40). 
Besides, the Church coridemned the doctrine of Wickliffe, 
who asserted that it was contrary to the Scriptures that the 
clergy should possess property. If, therefore, the possession 
of property is permitted to ecclesiastics, it is all the more 
lawful for the laity. 


Communism, which defends community of earthly goods under 
all circumstances, would, consequently, result in the ruin of tem- 
poral happiness and of human society; for society requires for 
its existence inequality of social conditions, pursuits, industries, 
etc.—all of which suppose inequality of possessions. The evils 
resulting from communism would be incomparably greater than 
those now arising from the great inequality of earthly posses- 
sions, tempered as they may be, on the one hand, by Christian 
charity, and borne, on the other hand, with Christian patience 
and resignation in view of an everlasting reward. Only in those 
cases in which all earnestly endeavor to master their passions— 
which as a rule can be the case only in religious societies—is 
community of goods possible; and even in such cases only in the 
supposition that such unions are voluntarily formed like the first 
Christian communities, not forced upon individuals. 


Also socialism, according to which the community or state pos- 
sesses all land and capital and distributes to each individual his 
portion of the land and his occupation, is utopian. For how 
could the state portion out work and gain according to the abili- 
ties and merits of each one without thoroughly knowing all, 
which is a thing impossible? Would not the most serious com- 
plaints of unjust distribution be raised if one received fertile, 
another barren, land; if one received an honorable, another a 
lowly, occupation? The consequence would be that whenever 
one would achieve greater results than another, for the main- 
tenance of equality a new distribution would have to be made , 
yearly, or even daily, and thus grounds for fresh complaints 
would be given. Moreover, how could the state arbitrarily dis- 
pose of the private property already existing, since the indi- 
vidual and the family are prior to the state, have acquired their 
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possessions independently of it, and would therefore, be violently 
deprived of their lawful rights? 

As man has the right to acquire private property for himself 
individually, so he has also the right to acquire property for his 
dependents—for wife, children, etc. And since during his indi- 
vidual life he can acquire and possess and dispose of his prop- 
erty, so he can also bequeath it to others, through whom after his 
death he may still morally continue to live: in other words, he 
can make others his heirs, since the right of inheritance is based 
upon tke right of private property. 

The solicitude of man in regard to earthly goods is well- 
ordered when in the acquisition of property and in the use of his 
possessions he keeps in view the end for which God has given 
them. Earthly goods have been given to man by the Creator to 
the end that they might serve him, in the first place, for his 
earthly subsistence, and, in the second place, that they might 
facilitate for him the attainment of his last end (115). Man must; 
therefore, have this end in view in the acquisition and use of 
earthly goods—he must look upon them and use them as a means 
to his last end. Opposed to the moral order in the possession 
and disposal of earthly goods is, on the one hand, avarice or 
covetousness—excessive desire of, or immoderate attachment to, 
worldly riches (1 Tim vi. 9; Ecclus. x. 10)—and on the other 
hand, prodigality, or the useless dissipation of earthly goods. - 


Il. Duries Towarps ouR NEIGHBORS 
A. General Duties 


260. Besides the duty of charity towards our neighbors 
—our enemies included—there exists also a duty of 
justice. 

1. The duty of love towards our neighbor is based on vari- 
ous grounds. (a) This commandment is enforced in the most 
emphatic terms: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Mark xii. 31); “for all the law is fulfilled in one word: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Gal. v. 14). In 
other words, he who loves his neighbor rightly loves him for 
God’s sake ; but the love of God is the fulfilment of the whole 
law. (0) Still more forcibly does Christ inculcate this com- 
mandment by His example: “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that you love one another, as I have loved you, that 
you also love one another” (John xiii. 34). This command- 
ment is nezv, inasmuch as in future it is to rest on new mo- 

‘tives, and to be fulfilled in a new and more perfect manner. 
(c) Apart from the express command of Christ, the duty of 


‘ 


\ 
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charity towards our neighbor follows from the duty of the 
love of God (238): “If any man say, I:-love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar” (1 John iv. 20). 

Since love is an affection of the heart, it cannot really exist 
without real attachment. But such attachment, on the other hand, 
cannot be real without displaying itself in works, when occasion 
requires. Moreover, since charity is an affection towards our 
neighbor, it follows that true charity must attach us to our neigh- 
bor for his own sake, not for our advantage. Hence sincerity, 
activity, and disinterestedness are necessary attributes of charity 
towards our neighbor. 

2. Although there are just causes why we should love one 
more than another, yet we cannot exclude any one, not even 
our enemies—those who do or wish us evil—from our love. 
For (a) the divine precept of charity is universal, and the 
grounds; why we should love our neighbor do not cease to 
exist on account of his enmity (238). Therefore, he cannot 
be partaker of the inheritance of the children of God by 
charity who will not forgive his enemy (Mark x1, 26).- (b) 
The love of our enemies is, moreover, expressly commanded: 
“T say to you: Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you; and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you, 
that you may be the children of your Father who is in heaven, 
who maketh His sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and 
raineth upon the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 44, 45). 

If we cannot be the children of God without loving our enemies, 
it manifestly follows that the love of our enemies is not a mere 
counsel, but a strict duty. That higher degree of charity towards 
our enemies, however, which enables the Christian to love his 
enemy with a special love, and to do good to him, even without 
any necessity or obligation, is a counsel, or a work of supereroga- 
tion. It is not lawful to deprive an enemy of the ordinary signs 
of charity; and although it is permitted by lawful means to 
demand satisfaction from him who has injured us in our good 
name or our property, yet this should not be done with the inten- 
tion of injuring our neighbor; for the desire of injuring him 
would be an act of hatred and revenge. 

3. We have duties towards our neighbors, not only of 
charity, but also of justice. Justice supposes a right on the 
part of him towards whom it is exercised; for it consists in 
giving to each one his due, or that which he has a right to 
demand. Man possesses rights not only as the outcome of his 
rational nature (218), but also in consequence of his social 
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position. Thus every man has a right to acquire and possess 
property ; it is, therefore, an obligation of justice to leave him 
in the peaceful possession of this right. Parents and superiors 
have a right to exact from their children and inferiors obedi- 
ence in those things wherein they are subject to their au- 
thority. By obedience, therefore, the obligation of justice is 
fulfilled ; by disobedience it is violated. 

According to the relative position of individuals we distinguish 
three kinds of justice: (@) commutative justice, which one man 
owes to another as his equal, or a co-ordinate member of the 
same social body. Commutative justice is exercised in buying, 
selling, exchanging, etc. (b) Distributive justice, which supe- 
riors owe to inferiors. It is exercised in the distribution of 
offices, dignities, rewards, etc., according to capacity and merit. 
(c) Legal justice, or that which the subject owes to the superior. 


261. It is a strict duty to assist our neighbor whenever 
his life is in danger. Murder and duelling are unlawful. 

1. Since charity towards our neighbor must be active, it is 
evident that we are strictly bound, if possible, to save the 
life of our neighbor when endangered. 

2. He who takes the life of another commits an outrage 
against the rights of God as the author and preserver of 
human life, against the highest and most valuable temporal 


good of his neighbor, and against the safety of human society 
at large. 


The killing of a human being is justified in the following cases. 
(a) The civil authority as the representative of God, entrusted 
with the welfare of the community, is entitled, in order to save 
the entire body, to ‘cut off a hurtful member—to punish certain 
crimes with the penalty of death—and so to secure public peace 
and order. (b) The soldier is entitled to kill an enemy in battle 
in a war which is not manifestly unjust; for, on the one hand, 
he is bound to obey lawful authority, and, on the other hand, he 
is not bound to investigate the justice or injustice of the war. 
(c) It is lawful in just and necessary self-defence to preserve 
one’s own life by killing an unjust aggressor. 

By the fifth commandment of God not only murder, but all that 
leads to that crime or prepares the way for it, is forbidden. Such 
are anger, contention, abuse, imprecations, and particularly 
hatred. ‘Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer” (1 John 
iitpahoc.che Matteviecl s22yt 


3. Duelling is likewise unlawful. By a duel we understand 


a meeting of two parties by private agreement to fight with 
weapons that are of themselves deadly. 
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Duelling is (a@) contrary to the natural law, for the killing or 
wounding of another is permitted to a private individual only in 
just and necessary self-defence ; but in a duel, which is undertaken 
by mutual agreement, there is no question of violent aggression, 
particularly, as is generally the case, when it is entered upon as 
a means of repairing wounded honor; and apart from this, a duel 
is in general not a suitable means for the restitution of honor. . 
Moreover, neither the challenging nor the challenged party can 
give to the other the right to take his life or to endanger it. He 
who wishes by a duel to avoid the reproach of cowardice may 
be compared to one who, to prove his valor, would attack an in- 
offensive wayfarer. Not every means of displaying fortitude is 
allowed. (0) Duelling is an invasion of the rights of civil au- 
thority, whose duty it is by lawful means to vindicate the honor 
of its subjects. (c) The Church has forbidden duelling (also 
when the contest is not for life or death), and punishes with 
excommunication, not only the parties themselves, but also all 
accomplices, counsellors, assistants, witnesses, and lookers on, 
who by their presence approve and sanction it. He who falls in 
a duel is likewise deprived of Christian burial. 

From murder, mutilation, or other serious hurt arises the 
obligation to make reparation; and in the case of murder restitu- 
tion is to be made also to the heirs of the murdered person. This 
reparation, however, is not to be considered as the compensation 
for life, or for a mutilated member; for the body and life itself 
are goods of a higher order, which cannot be compensated with 
money. The murderer is obliged to substitute what the murdered 
person would have done for the benefit of his family. The same 
applies to mutilation, or other serious bodily hurt, in which cases 
the expenses must also be restored. 


262. It is a strict duty to assist our neighbor in his 
temporal necessities. 


Charity obliges us to avert from our neighbor not only the 
greatest temporal evil—death—but also to relieve his tem- 
poral necessities by alms-deeds, For our charity would not be 
practical, and, consequently, not true charity, if we were not 
prepared to do good to our neighbor and thus to relieve his 
wants (1 John iii. 18). Christ Himself enforces this duty 
under the threat of eternal reprobation (Matt. xxv. 11). 


We are, therefore, obliged to assist our neighbor in extreme 
necessity—when he lacks that which is indispensable for the , 
preservation of life—not only from our abundance, but even from 
that which is necessary for the suitable maintenance of our state; 
for well-ordered charity requires that we prefer the life of our 
neighbor, as a good of a higher order, to that comfort which our 
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station in life may claim. Moreover, we are obliged to assist our 
neighbor in grave necessity, not only from our abundance, but also 
from that which is, to some extent, necessary to maintain our 
station in life. For we ourselves would justly expect such sacri- 
fice from our neighbor if we were in a ‘similar predicament. 
Finally, we are obliged to assist our neighbors in ordinary neces- 
sity at least from our abundance. “Charge the rich of this world 
-to do good, to be rich in good works, to give easily, to communi- 
cate to others” (1 Tim. vi. 17, 18). He who is obliged to give 
easily cannot await the grave need of his neighbor. 

Although the rich man has the duty to give alms to the poor, 
yet the poor individually has not a right to the property of the 
rich in such manner as to be able to claim a part of it as his own, 
or to owe no thanks to the rich man for his alms. For the rich 
man (apart from cases of extreme or grave want) is not bound 
towards this or that poor person in particular; he has only the 
duty in general to give alms, and can, therefore, freely choose the 
cbjects of his charity (S. Thom. 11. 11. q. 66, a. 7). 

The precept of charity is also implied in the seventh command- 
ment of God. The object of this commandment is, by the protec- 
tion of private property, to effect that the goods of this world 
may meet the wants of the human race, and that peace and order 
be maintained (259). But this object could not be obtained if 
the rich man could suffer his earthly goods to remain unused 
while his neighbor perished from want. For in this case the 
poor man would starve on account of the existence and security 
of private property ; while the object of the Creator in sanctioning 
this right was just the contrary. 

The duty of relieving the necessities of our neighbor is per- 
formed in diverse ways, but chiefly by the so-called corporal 
works of mercy (cf. Matt. xxv. 41-43; Ecclus. xxxviii. 16). 


263. From the unjust appropriation or damnification of 
our neighbor’s temporal goods, and from co-operation to 
injustice, arises the duty of restitution. 


1. That justice which we owe to our neighbor in regard to 
his external goods is violated (a) by unjust appropriation of — 
what belongs to him; (0) by wilful damnification; (c) by co- 
operation to either of these unjust actions. 


a. Unjust appropriation may be either secret (theft) or public 
and violent (robbery), and must in either case, be contrary to the 
reasonable and just wishes of the owner. The appropriation of an 
object belonging to another in extreme necessity would not, there- 
fore, be theft or robbery, because it would not take place against 
the reasonable and well-grounded wishes of the proprietor, who 
in this case cannot take it amiss that his neighbor appropriates 
what is indispensable from those earthly goods which have been 
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given by the Creator for the support of all mankind (115). For 
private property would no longer serve the design of God’s provi- 
dence if it deprived man of the possibility of supporting life by 
means of the goods of this earth. - To theft belong also the deten- 
tion of the property of others, the non-payment of debts, cheating 
in business, use of false weights and measures, circulating coun- 
terfeit money, adulteration of goods, charging exorbitant prices, 
the destruction of insured property to claim the insurance, unjust 
and vexatious litigation, usury, etc. 

b. Unjust damnification of another’s property may take place 
not only by wilful destruction of our neighbor’s property, but also 
by the neglect of stipulated work or services, by calumny depriv- 
ing tradesmen, or business and professional men in general, of 
their credit and patronage, etc. 

c. Co-operation to injustice is either positive or negative. He 
who helps to perform the unjust action, whether by command, 
counsel, consent, praise, protection, or participation, co-operates 
positively. He co-operates negatively who fails to prevent an 
unjust action which in virtue of his office, or of express contract, 
he was bound to prevent, whether by keeping silence, by neglect- 
ing to take proper care of the object itself, or to denounce the 
criminal. Co-operation ceases by the withdrawal of the command, 
counsel, etc., before the perpetration of the deed. 

Injustice is a grievous sin as often as the object appropriated 
or wilfully damaged is of considerable value either in itself, or 
at least for the owner. By small thefts and damnifications griev- 
ous sin is committed as often as they are perpetrated with the 
intention of gradually appropriating a considerable amount or 
doing grave damage; also without such intention, as soon as the 
thief or damnifier perceives that he has actually appropriated a 
considerable sum or inflicted serious damage; and whenever sev- 
eral conspire to steal a considerable amount or to inflict serious 
damage, though each one take but a small sum or inflict but 
slight damage; for in this case each one contributes effectually to 
the perpetration of grave injustice. 


2. He who has unjustly appropriated his neighbor’s goods 
or wilfully damaged his property is obliged to make restitu- 
tion. For, if the momentary inconvenience accruing to our 
neighbor from theft or damnification is sinful, much more 
the continued loss; and this loss or inconvenience remains 
until restitution is made. 

He who knowingly and unjustly appropriates the goods of 
another is obliged to make restitution not only of the object 
appropriated, but also of the gain derived from it, and of the loss 
incurred by the owner. He who without his knowledge or con- 


sent has brought into his possession the property of another must, 
as soon as he has discovered that it belongs to another, restore 
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the object itself and the profit derived from it, or the amount 
which he has realized or saved by its use. In this case, however, 
he is not obliged to repair the loss incurred by the, owner, since 
he only is bound in conscience to repair damages who in con- 
science has committed injustice, not he who has acted in good 
faith. One who has inflicted damage in good faith, however, may 
be justly condemned to make reparation by the civil law, which 
takes cognizance of facts, not of intentions. Unjustly appro- 
priated goods are to be restored either to the owner himself or 
to his heirs. He who knowingly and wilfully appropriated an- 
other’s goods is bound to devote them to public or pious uses, 
in case the owner cannot be found; for no one is allowed to reap 
benefit from injustice ; and unjustly appropriated goods can never 
become ownerless, but remain at least public property. 

The duty of restitution devolves in the first instance upon him 
who actually possesses the ill-gotten object, or upon him who 
inflicted the unjust damage. If the thief, or the author of the 
damage, fails to make restitution the duty devolves upon those 
who co-operated, and, in the first place, upon him who co-oper- 
ated by the command (since he had the decisive part in the ac- 
tion) ; in the second place, on him who executed the command; 
in the third place, on the others who co-operated positively; and 
in the fourth place, on those who co-operated negatively. In this 
order the latter party is always obliged to make restitution or 
reparation if the preceding parties have failed to do so. For he 
who has co-operated to the entire damage must repair the entire 
loss if the other accomplices neglect to restore their part. 


264. The rights of our neighbor are likewise violated 
by detraction, rash judgment, and falsehood. 


1. Not only calumny, or the defamation of another ne 
falsely attributing evil qualities to him, but also detraction, 
or the unwarranted revelation of true but secret faults, is 
against justice; for secret faults do not deprive a man of 
that good name which he has justly acquired by his public 
conduct. And even though he had forfeited the right to his 
good reputation, yet his neighbor does not therefore gain the 
right to pronounce and execute judgment upon him, and to 
expose him to contempt, any more than a private individual 
is entitled to inflict punishment upon a criminal. 


Detraction and calumny are the more grievous the greater are 
the faults which they either falsely attribute to, or reveal of, 
one’s neighbor, the more the person vilified needs his good repu- 
tation, the more serious are the consequences, and the more 
malicious is the intent of the detractor or calumniator. 

_ Since detraction as well as the calumny violates the right of 
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another, it begets the obligation to repair, as far as possible, the 
honor thus violated; which may be done by pointing out some 
good quality of the detracted person when the facts revealed can 
no longer be denied. In like manner there arises the obligation 
of repairing other material damages resulting from detraction or 
calumny. 

2. By false suspicion and rash judgment not only charity, 
but also justice, is violated; for by false suspicion evil is con- 
jectured of our neighbor without sufficient grounds; and by 
rash judgment such surmised evil is pronounced as certain, 
while our neighbor has still the right to our esteem. Sus- 
picion should never exceed the grounds upon which it rests; 
and judgment should be firm only in the case in which the 
evidence excludes all doubt. 

3. Although we are not bound to answer the truth to every 
importuning questioner, yet we are never permitted to tell a 
lie, 1.e., to say or signify what we know to be untrue with the 
intention of leading another into error, Lying is contrary to 
the divine truthfulness, which is our standard of truth. It 
is contrary to the object for which the power of speech has 
been given to man—the expression of our thoughts and senti- 
ments. It undermines the foundation of human society, 
which cannot exist without that mutual confidence which is 
based on truthfulness. 


We are bound to conceal the truth particularly when there is 
question of secrets., The revelation of a secret is in itself a 
damage done to our neighbor, and, therefore, a violation of jus- 
tice which is all the more grievous in the case in which secrecy 
is promised, or the secret has been communicated with the under- 
standing of secrecy. Lack of secrecy is wont to have evil conse- 
quences, particularly when it degenerates into whispering, or the 
recounting of such facts as are likely to produce ill feeling or 
discord among neighbors. 

On the other hand, we are obliged to reveal the truth as often 
as the interrogator has a right to know it. Such is the case par- 
ticularly in regard to witnesses in court, as often as they are 
interrogated within the limits of law and right. This case is 
especially taken into consideration in the eighth commandment 
‘of God, in which false witness is expressly, and every other viola- 
tion in speech of the right of our neighbor implicitly, forbidden. 


265. Charity demands of us a special solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of our neighbor; and, consequently, 
commands fraternal correction and forbids scandal. 
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1. Charity imposes the duty of solicitude for the spiritual 

welfare of our neighbor ; for we must particularly love in our 
neighbor those qualities which, properly speaking, make him 
the object of our love—the qualities of the soul—and since 
charity of its very nature is active we must endeavor chiefly 
to promote the well-being of our neighbor’s soul, i.e., effec- 
tually wish him supernatural goods, and earnestly desire to 
avert from him the greatest spiritual evil, which is sin. 
_ 2. This solicitude for the spiritual welfare of our neighbor 
may be exercised in various ways, but chiefly by fraternal 
correction, or the dissuasion of others from evil. We are 
bound to exercise fraternal correction in general when, on the 
one hand, there is real danger that our neighbor without our 
admonition should fall into, or persevere in, sin; and, when 
on the other hand, there is well-grounded hope that he will 
profit by our admonition. Fraternal correction should be 
applied with prudence, charity, and forbearance (cf. Matt. 
xviii. 15-17). 

3. Opposed to this solicitude for the spiritual welfare of 
our neighbor is not only the neglect of the duty of fraternal 
correction, but chiefly the sin of scandal, which is committed 
by knowingly and wilfully giving our neighbor occasion to 
sin, or, what is still more grievous, by purposely seducing 
him to sin, Scandal is given chiefly by loose conversation, 
immoral or otherwise dangerous books and papers, immodest 
pictures, and indecent*dress (cf. Matt. xviii. 6, 7). 

He who has given scandal is obliged, as far as lies in his power, 
to repair the spiritual damage done to his neighbor—to bring 


back, if possible, to the right way those to whom he has been an 
occasion of sin. 


B. Special Duties 


266. God has ordained a certain diversity of states and 
conditions of life, which gives rise to various special 
duties. 


1. That God has willed a certain diversity of state and 
rank among men is manifest; for, (a) as in the human body 
and in organisms generally a certain variety of members and 
parts is required, the different functions of which are directed 
to the well-being of the whole body, so also in human society 
a certain diversity of states and conditions, the various func- 
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tions of which converge to the welfare of the entire social 
body. (b) As one member having a special activity has not 
_the same function as another, so also one man having differ- 
ent qualifications from another has also a different vocation. 
(c) This very difference of rank and position which makes 
one man dependent upon another is in itself the strongest 
bond of human society. (d) The same diversity of rank ex- 
ists also in the supernatural order. In the visible hierarchy of 
the Church there is a diversity of offices and duties; in the 
invisible body of Christ there is likewise a variety of gifts and 
graces (1 Cor. xi. 2 sq.) ; and so also in the heavenly hier- 
archy of the angels (103). 

2. God also assists each one in the choice of his state in life. 
This follows from God’s providence in behalf of mankind 
collectively and of each individual in particular; for upon 
a right choice of a state in life greatly depends the welfare 
both of the individual and of humanity at large; therefore 
the proper choice of a state in life is a special care of divine 
Providence. 

God reveals His will to the individual partly by external cir- 
cumstances, which forcibly suggest his vocation; partly by the 
gifts accorded to him, which render him fit for one vocation 
rather than for another; partly by his natural inclination to some 
state in particular; but chiefly by the voice of grace, which 


speaks especially to those who in the choice of a state in life 
seek first, as is meet, the divine will. 


3. From the variety of states and conditions arise new 
duties. For every one is bound to fulfil not only the com- 
mon duties incumbent upon all mankind, but also those 
special ones connected with his own peculiar circumstances. 
It was the fulfilment of various reciprocal duties of man to 
man that God intended by the institution of the various states 
and conditions of life, and of the mutual dependence of one 
upon another in human society. 


267. Children owe to their parents, and inferiors to 
their superiors, the duties of reverence, love and grati- 
tude, and obedience. 

I. Children owe their parents:— 

1. Reverence. (a) Holy Scripture frequently inculcates 
this duty. “Honor thy father and thy mother” (#xod. xx. 
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12). ‘Honor thy father and mother, as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee” (Deut. v. 16; cf. Ecclus. vii. 29; Tob. 
iv. 3). (b) The higher the position is which any one occu-_ 
pies in our regard the greater the reverence we owe him. But 
there is no higher position in the natural order than that of 
parents in regard to their children, since the latter owe to 
them both their existence and their preservation. Therefore 
the highest reverence is due to parents from their children. © 

It is not without cause, therefore, that God places the precept 
to honor our parents immediately after those commandments 
which regulate the conduct of man towards God Himself. For 
next to God we depend most upon our parents; and, consequently, 
our duties towards them approach nearest to our duties towards 
God. 

2. Love and gratitude. This duty follows (a) from the 
extraordinary love of parents to their children, which cer- 
tainly requires to be reciprocated; (b) from the extent of 
the benefits received from our parents, which can never be 
repaid; (c) from the special likeness which parents bear to 
God Himself, inasmuch as they reflect in our regard God’s 
paternal dignity and providence. 

3. Obedience. “Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well pleasing to the Lord” (Col. iii. 20). Parents 
must claim obedience ; (a) because they are the authors of the 
lives of their children, and the latter are, accordingly, their 
subjects; (b) because they have been charged by God Him- 
self with the spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of their 
children—with their education—a duty which it is impossible 
to discharge without obedience and docility on the part of. 
the children. 

The child owes obedience to its parents in all things that regard 
its education or the duties of the household as long as it is sub- 
ject to parental control. Since, however, the choice of a state 
am life regards the entire future life of man, and particularly that 
portion which is exempt from parental control, no one is bound 
absolutely to follow the will or advice of parents in making such 
a choice. Parents, however, have the right to demand of their 
children respectfully to listen to, and carefully to consider, their 
advice in an affair of such moment. But they cannot claim im- 
plicit obedience in this matter for the reason that the state in 
life is closely connected with eternal salvation, and is, therefore, 
not unfrequently determined by the supernatural influence of 
grace on the heart of the child (cf. S. Thom. 1. 11. q. 104, a. 5), 
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Il. Supertors—adopted parents, tutors, teachers, even mas- 
ters and mistresses—can claim, to a certain extent, similar 
reverence, love, gratitude, and obedience from those who are 
confided to their charge. For they are in a true sense the 
representatives and the assistants“of parents, and thus they 
must have a share in their rights as well as their duties. 
Servants are, moreover, obliged faithfully to fulfil the obliga- 
tions which they have contracted in virtue of their agreement 
with their masters. 


268. Parents also have certain duties towards their 
children, and masters and mistresses towards their 
servants. 


I. Parents are obliged :— 

1. To educate their children for God and for eternal salva- 
tion. “And you, fathers, provoke not your children to anger, 
but bring them up in the discipline and correction of the 
Lord” (Eph. vi. 4). The child that has been conceived 
and born in sin, and bears within it inordinate passions, needs 
to be directed towards good and brought under the saving in- 
fluence of the Church and of its means of salvation. But 
on whom does this duty of leading the child to God devolve 
if not on the parents, to whose charge the helpless child has 
been committed by God, and in whose heart He has implanted 
an inborn and invincible love for their offspring ? 

Teachers and educators are the representatives, or at least the 
assistants, of parents; and as such they take upon themselves the 
obligation to counteract in the child the twofold evil which clings 
to every human being from his birth—ignorance and propensity 
to evil. 

2. Parents are bound to provide for the temporal welfare 
of their children. For it would profit little to have given them 
their earthly existence without at the same time securing its 
continuance and, therefore, developing the children’s facul- 
ties and powers, and thus fitting them to provide for their 
own livelihood in after life. 

II. Masters and mistresses have likewise the obligation to 
have a special care for the spiritual welfare of their servants, 
since these are the members of their household, and as such 
are committed to their charge. “If any man have not care 
of his own, and especially of those of his house, he hath 
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denied the faith and is worse than an infidel” (1 Tim. v. 8). 
Moreover, it is the duty of masters faithfully to pay the 
wages due to their servants, and conscientiously to observe 
the conditions of their agreement with them. And since the 
love towards their servants is not so engraven upon the hearts 
of masters and mistresses as is the love to their children on 
the hearts of parents, they must take special care to avoid 
too great harshness ‘and severity. 


269. Man has also certain obligations towards the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. 


I. To the civil authorities subjects owe :— 

1. Honor, obedience, and loyalty. “Honor all men; . . 
fear God; honor the king’ (1 Peter ii. 17). Honor is due to 
the secular authorities because they represent the sovereign 
dominion of God. The Apostle inculcates obedience in the 
words : “Let every soul be subject to higher powers ; for there 
is no power but from God; and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God. And they that resist purchase to them- 
selves damnation” (Rom. xi. 1, 2). Since God ordained the 
existence of human society, and since without order society 
cannot exist, and without authority order is impossible, God 
instituted civil authority. Authority is, therefore, from God, 
and from Him, too, it has received the power necessary to 
maintain order. Therefore the Apostle concludes: He who 
resists authority resists God Himself and incurs the penalty 
of eternal damnation. By the very fact that resistance of law- 
ful authority is forbidden loyalty is commanded. 


It is only in things lawful that we owe obedience to authority. 
For we obey authority only inasmuch as it is the representative 
of God; but it is not the representative oi God when it commands 
what is contrary to the divine will. Therefore Christ says: ‘“‘Ren- 
der to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and to God the things 
that are God’s” (Matt. xxii. 21). When the Jewish council for- 
bade the apostles St. Peter and St. John to preach the gospel, ’ 
they answered: “If it be just in the sight of God to hear you 
rather than God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard” (Acts iv. 19, 20). Hence the 
early Christians refused to sacrifice to idols at the bidding of the 
emperors and secular magistrates, or to commit any other breach 
of the obligations contracted in baptism. 
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2. Payment of just taxes, “Render, therefore, to all men 
their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor” (Rom. 
xiii. 7). The end of civil authority—the promotion of the 
public welfare and the defence of the rights of individuals— 
cannot be obtained without expense. 

3. If necessary, defence with life and limb. The main- 
tenance and welfare of the state sometimes demand not only 
financial sacrifices, but also personal services according to the 
rank and condition of each, especially when there is question 
of repelling violence, or defending rights, which demand the 
intervention of armed force. Besides, it is méet that the 
state or civil authority which defends the rights of individ- 
uals should also, when necessity requires it, claim protection 
from its individual subjects in turn. 


The end of the state or of civil authority is directly to promote 
the temporal welfare of its subjects, and indirectly their super- 
natural and eternal welfare—especially by defending their most 
sacred rights and interests. In legislating on temporal matters 
it cannot, therefore, disregard the religious rights and duties 
of its subjects. For, although the care for the supernatural wel- 
fare of man is directly entrusted to the Church (48), yet right 
order demands that one and all, according to their position, and, 
consequently, also the civil authorities, should so regulate their 
conduct here on earth as not only not to oppose the higher super- 
natural interests of man, but, on the contrary, to respect and pro- 
mote them. For, as the conduct of the individual here below is 
ennobled by its direction to a supernatural end, so, too, the ac- 
tions and aspirations of the state are exalted if brought to bear 
upon a higher and supernatural end. 


II. Our duties towards the ecclesiastical authorities follow 
from what has been said on the constitution and the object of 
the Church, and on our duties towards the secular authority. 
If Christ has directly given its constitution te the Church 
(37), and has transferred His own power to the Church’s 
tulers (41), it naturally follows that we must honor those in- 
vested with ecclesiastical authority all the more as the repre- 
sentatives of God and the instruments of our sanctification 
(38) ; that we owe them implicit obedience in spiritual mat- 
ters (Heb. xiii. 7) ; that we are bound, when circumstances 
demand it, also to contribute the material means necessary for 
the efficient administration of their office (Luke x. 7). 
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CHAPTER tit 


WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION, OR CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION. 


270. All are called to, but not all are bound to embrace, 
a life of perfection. 

Christian’ perfection consists in perfect charity—in the com- 
plete dominion of divine love over all our desires and actions. 
The Christian’s charity attains to this perfection only when it 
has banished from his heart not only what is adverse to charity— 
mortal sin—but also whatever prevents him from giving his heart 
wholly to God. He may be said to be perfect, therefore, who not 
only loves God above all things (which belongs to the essence of 
love), but is also free from all inordinate attachment to the world 
and to self, and loves all things else only in their relation to God. 
Such a one is perfect, because in this disposition he attains to 
the highest degree of perfection which can be reasonably de- 
manded from a Christian, and perfectly attains to his last end 
here upon earth (S. Thom. 1. 1. q. 184, a. 1, 2). “Above all 
things have charity, which is the bond of perfection’ (Col. iii. 
14; cf. Mark xii. 30, 31; Matt. xxii. 37-40). 


1. Although there is no general obligation binding under 
sin to embrace a life of perfection, yet all are called to such a 
life. We are obliged to love God from our whole heart, i.e., 
to give Him the preference before all other things; this pre- 
cept, however, can be observed with greater or less perfection. 
We can cleanse our hearts more and more from those attach- | 
ments which prevent us from giving ourselves entirely to God 
—from earthly desires and inclinations. He who has re- 
nounced all earthly attachments, also those that are not in 
themselves sinful, to live for God alone, fulfils the command- 
ment of love in a perfect way. But also the imperfect fulfil- 
ment of the precept of love is still a true fulfilment, not a 
violation of the law (S. Thom. ib. a. 3; cf.-227). Our 
Blessed Lord, however, addresses to all the words: “Be you 
perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v. 
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48). By these words Christ invites and exhorts all to strive 
after perfection. 

Our own advantage should incite us to this endeavor; for the 
more perfect our charity is here on earth, the more we struggle 
to attain to perfection, the greater shall be our reward in heaven, 
and the better we shall be secured against the dangers of sin. 
But particularly the gratitude we owe to God, who has bestowed 
on us His favors in such abundance, should urge us promptly and 
faithfully to do His will not only when He commands us under 
pain of sin, but also when He merely invites us to the practice of 
perfection. 

2. The means of acquiring perfection, broadly speaking, is 
the following of Christ. For Christ is to us not only a 
teacher, but a model of the highest degree of perfection. 
Hence the invitation: “Come, follow Me” (Matt. xix. 21). 
The following of Christ comprises all other means of perfec- 
tion, whether general or particular. . 


271. The counsels of the gospel—poverty, chastity, and 
obedience—have been recommended by Christ in par- 
ticular as means of perfection. 


1. By voluntary poverty the right of possession, or at least 
the independent and free disposal of property, is renounced. 
To this counsel of the gospel refer the words: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow 
Me” (Matt. xix. 21). The more we detach our hearts from 
earthly goods and subdue the concupiscence of the eyes, or 
avarice, the more easily can the divine love take possession 
of our heart, so that all its desires are centred in God. At 
the same time voluntary poverty sacrifices all earthly goods 
as a holocaust to God. 

Temporal goods may also be sought for God’s sake; yet earthly 
possessions are calculated to trammel the higher aspirations of 
the heart, to beget in us worldly desires and immoderate solici- 
tude. How much the service of God is impeded by riches Our 
Saviour teaches us in the words: “Amen, I say to you, that a 
rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
xix. 23). Poverty also may be attended with danger, but for 
those only who do not love poverty, or who seek worldly riches. 

2. Perfect chastity, which voluntarily renounces not only 
unlawful pleasures, but even the married life, is recommended 
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by Our Lord in the following words: “There are eunuchs 
who have made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven. He that can take, let him take it’ (Matt. xix. 12). 
These last words imply that there is question of higher per- 
fection which all are not bound to aspire to. The Apostle 
emphasizes the fact that married people are exposed to temp- 
tations, and that their heart is divided between God and the 
world (1 Cor. vii. 24-34). The Church, faithful to the 
teaching of Christ (Matt. xxii, 26) and of the apostles (1 
Cor. vii. 1-9; Apoc. xiv. 3, 4), has always given the prefer- 
ence to the state of virginity or celibacy before the married 
life; and the Council of Trent (Sess. xxiv. can. 10) expressly 
defines this doctrine in the words: “If any one assert that 
the married state is to be preferred to the state of virginity 
or celibacy, and that it is not better and more blessed to re- 
main in the state of virginity or celibacy than to enter the 
state of wedlock; let him be anathema.” As by voluntary 
poverty all temporal goods, so by perfect chastity the body 
itself is sacrificed as a holocaust to God. 

From the fact that our Blessed Lord recommended the state of 
virginity: 7m general it by no means follows that He wished every 
individual to embrace this state; for, as the precept to increase 
and multiply, which was given to the whole race in the person of 
our first parents, did not regard every individual, so also the 
counsel to remain unmarried was not intended for each one 
singly, but for the faithful collectively. 

3. Perfect obedience under a spiritual superior has for its 
object the perfect regulation of such actions as of themselves 
are not prescribed and regulated by any law. By such obedi- 
ence our will is not only preserved from transgressions, and 
forced to the performance of many acts of self-sacrifice, but 
also, by the fact of being subjected to the will of God’s rep- 
resentative on earth, it is wholly conformed with the divine 
will. The renunciation of our own will by obedience, there- 
fore, results in the closest union with Christ; and, therefore, 
the counsel of obedience is contained in those words by which 
Our Lord invites, us to follow Himself, who in all things 
did the will of His Father (Matt. xvi. 24). 


Poverty, chastity, and obedience are called the counsels of the 
gospel, because they are peculiar to the gospel, or the New Law, 
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which not only commands the essential fulfilment of the divine 
will, but also invites to higher perfection. 

Religious orders profess by vow voluntary poverty, perpetual 
chastity, and perfect obedience. ‘To constitute a religious order, 
in the strict sense of the word, are required: (a) the three per- 
petual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience—which vows are 
generally solemn, i.e., irrevocable both on the part of the subject 
and of the order itself, and connected with certain legal effects, 
obligations, and privileges; (b) a special rule, by which the 
meaning and extent of the vows are determined and the internal 
and external life regulated; (c) ecclesiastical (papal) approba- 
tion, as an ecclesiastical state can exist as such only by the 
approval of the Church. Religious communities which have 
received only episcopal approbation, or which have been ap- 
proved by the pope, but not strictly as religious orders, are gen- 
erally called congregations. 

From the earliest ages religious orders existed in the Church. 
The Church, in fact, would not be the true spouse of Christ if 
it were concerned only for the observance of His commandments, 
and not for the following of *His counsels; nor would it be in 
the full possession of its rights if its children were prevented by 
secular violence from following the path of Christ’s counsels and 
uniting themselves in communities to facilitate the pursuit of 
perfection. 


272. Christian eee Ou: however, may be attained in 
any state of life. 


1. Although the counsels of the gospel have been specially 
recommended by Christ as the most efficacious means to per- 
fection, yet they are not the only means; for in.every state 
of life there are various means, adapted to all conditions, 
whereby Christian perfection may be attained. And since 
Christ invites all to perfection and is Himself a model of per- 
fection for all (270), it is manifest that all, even those whose 
condition in life is incompatible with the observance of the 
counsels of the gospel, have ample means to enable them to 
follow Christ Our Lord and practise perfection. 

_ 2. The chief means of perfection suited for all are, besides 
the hearing and earnest consideration of the truths of salva- 
tion, (a) the assiduous and careful use of the ordinary means 
of grace—prayer and the sacraments. For as virtue in gen- 
eral, so also Christian perfection in particular, is not only 
the work of man, but chiefly the work of God, and cannot, 
therefore, be attained in any state without the grace of God. 
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(b) Generous self-denial is a powerful means of perfection, 
since by the sacrifice of lawful pleasures and by voluntary 
works of penance and mortification we are secured against 
sin and made like unto Jesus Christ, the ideal of perfection, 
who bore His cross before us. (c) The ordinary actions of 
our vocation promote us in virtue and perfection provided 
they are performed in a manner pleasing to God, and espe- 
cially if they are sanctified and consecrated to God by a good 
intention. Not the apparent importance of our works, but 
chiefly the love with which we perform them, determines 
their value and perfection, as is manifest from the hidden 
life of Our Lord at Nazareth. 


273. The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are communi- 
cated to us to render us more obedient to the inspirations 
, of grace. 


1. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are certain dispositions or 
qualities of the soul communicated to the just to enable them 
more promptly to obey the inspirations of the Holy Ghost 
(S. Thom. t. 11. q. 28, a, 1-3; 11. 11 q. 52, a. 1). The just man 
in the performance of supernaturally good and meritorious 
works is guided not only by his. natural powers, but chiefly 
by the influence of grace. The more obedient he is to this 
supernatural guidance the more perfect and salutary will be 
his actions. Now, this obedience towards the various inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost is facilitated and perfected by the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


The gifts of the Holy Ghost differ from the infused virtues to 
which they are related. For, while the virtues themselves give 
us the power and facility to do good, and thus regulate our con- 
duct, the object of the gifts of the Holy Ghost is to make us 
obedient to those divine inspirations by which we are directed 
in the practice of virtue. For the power of doing good which is 
imparted to us in the infused virtues would be imperfect unless 
the Holy Ghost urged us to do good, and His inspirations would 
be less efficient unless His gifts would render us prompt'to obey 
His voice. While the counsels of the gospel are intended to lead 
us to higher perfection by pointing out and recommending certain — 
species of good works, the gifts of the Holy Ghost lend a higher 
perfection to our works by rendering the exercise of virtue more 
perfect in its manner (S. Thom. 1. 11. q. 68, a. 2, ad. 1). 
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2. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are communicated in justt- 
fication, and, accordingly, suppose the existence of faith, 
hope, and charity. The same Spirit who in sanctifying grace 
has communicated to us the supernatural life, and with it the 
infused virtues, also bestows upon us His sevenfold gift. 
Like charity, the gifts of the Spirit remain in the blessed in 
heaven, not, however, in their relation to the different virtues, 
which can no longer exist in glory, but inasmuch as the souls 
of the blessed are completely subject and obedient to the di- 
rection of the Holy Ghost. 

3. The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost are enumerated by 
the prophet Jsaias, where he speaks of the gifts that were to 
adorn the sacred humanity of Christ. “The Spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon Him: the spirit of wisdom and of under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the spirit of 
knowledge and of godliness, and He shall be filled with the 
spirit of the fear of the Lord’ (Isaias xi, 2, 3). 

By the gift of wisdom man is enabled and inclined to judge 
rightly of divine things according to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost—rightly to esteem and love them; by the gift of under- 
standing rightly to conceive of them; by the gift of counsel 
rightly to choose that which is conducive to the glory of God 
and our own salvation; by the gift of fortitude to overcome ob- 
stacles in the service of God; by the gift of knowledge to distin- 
guish truth from falsehood, good from evil; by the gift of godli- 
ness to follow the inspirations of the Holy Ghost with child-like 
simplicity; by the gift of the fear of the Lord to dread the dis- 
pleasure of God above all evils. 

The gift of knowledge, inasmuch as it refers both to practical 
and speculative knowledge, differs from that of counsel, which 
regards only practical knowledge; it likewise differs from the 
gifts of understanding and wisdom, which regard only speculative 
knowledge. 


274. The eight beatitudes have been proclaimed by 
Christ as the special reward for the exercise of virtue and 
the motive for the practice of Christian perfection. 


1. In order to invite us to the practice of higher perfection, 
our Blessed Lord in the eight beatitudes reveals to us the 
superabundant reward of those who distinguish themselves 
in the practice of various Christian virtues. By these beati- 
tudes we are to understand certain acts of special virtues; 
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for a reward is promised to them; but a reward is given only 
for acts or deeds. That our Blessed Lord understood by these 
beatitudes not ordinary, but eminent, virtuous acts is manifest 
from the whole context of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
v.), in which the perfection of the New Law is contrasted 
with that of the Old (S. Thom. 1, 1. q. 70, a. 2). 

2. The beatitudes or rewards promised to the various acts 
of virtue refer chiefly to the life to come, for they are rewards 
of virtue; but the full and specific reward of virtue is given 
in the next life. These beatitudes, however, may be under- 
stood to begin here on earth, since God is wont to give His 
faithful servants here below a foretaste of heavenly bliss. 

3. If we consider the beatitudes in themselves, we may dis- 
cover in them a certain gradation from the less perfect to the 
more perfect, and a certain guidance of the soul through the 
triple way of perfection—the purgative, the iluminative, and — 
the unitive. 


Christ (a) in the first three beatitudes seeks to detach our 
hearts from those objects in which many seek their bliss in this 
life. He pronounces blessed the poor, not the rich; the meek, 
not those who seek honor and glory by violence or by war; the 
sorrowful, not those who revel in sensual pleasures. These three 
beatitudes, therefore, have chiefly for their object the cleansing 
of the soul from sin (via purgativa). To the poor is promised 
what the avaricious eagerly seek—riches, the kingdom of heaven; 
to the meek, what ambitious conquerors aspire to—the possession 
of the earth: permanent goods; to the sorrowful, what the volup- 
tuous seek—consolation, pleasure, joy. (b) The two following 
beatitudes refer to the way of illumination (via iwluwminativa), or 
the progress in virtue, and embrace the works of active life 
together with their reward. The fervent practice of justice to- 
wards our neighbor is described as hunger and thirst; and the 
reward promised is exactly that which the world fears to lose by 
the practice of honesty—an abundance of true goods. Or if we 
understand justice, not as a special virtue, but as righteousness 
before God, or the perfect fulfilment of the laws of the gospel, 
the corresponding reward may be interpreted as peace and con- 
tentment on earth, and the full satisfaction of all our longings 
in the next life. The merciful shall receive as their reward 
exemption from misery, the fear of which deters most people 
from works of mercy. (c) Active life leads to the contemplative, 
or unitive, life as its goal (via unitiva). Purity of heart gained 
by self-denial shall be rewarded here on earth by a special fitness 
for contemplation, or union with God, and in the next life by the 
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beatific vision of God. Peace acquired by continued self-denial 
shall be rewarded by the dignity of the children of God, who is 
the God of peace. Persecutions suffered for justice’ sake shall 
perfect Christian virtue and lead to the possession of the kingdom 
ot heaven—ample compensation for all reproaches and afflictions. 
With the kingdom of heaven the beatitudes begin, and with the 
same they close; whence it may be concluded that the reward 
promised in the other beatitudes is likewise life everlasting (cf. 
Sue MOM lett. ¢., 69 ): 


.275. The fruits of the Holy Ghost, or the spiritual 
sweetness resulting from the practice of virtue in this 
life, likewise facilitate the work of Christian perfection. 


1. All those works and exercises of virtue in which the 
Christian experiences spiritual pleasure are termed fruits of 
the Holy Ghost; for the works of man may be compared with 
the fruits of a tree, and man to the tree itself. But we pro- 
duce natural and supernatural fruits, of which the latter are 
the work of the Holy Ghost as well as our work. Good works 
are called fruits when they give spiritual pleasure; for the 
idea of pieasure or spiritual relish is associated with those 
fruits which have been reaped after long labor. The fruits 
of the Holy Ghost differ from the beatitudes in this, that they 
express every kind of spiritual enjoyment connected with all 
acts of virtue, while the beatitudes regard only eminent acts 
of virtue and their eternal reward (S. Thom. 1. 11 q. 70, a. 2). 

2. Twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are mentioned by the 
Apostle (Gal. v. 22,23): “The fruit of the Spirit is charity, 
joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mild- 
ness, faith, modesty, continency, chastity.” The Apostle 
might number more or fewer fruits of the Spirit, but in those 
which he does enumerate the spiritual sweetness of good 
works and the exclusion of evil are especially brought out; 
and the fruits which he has not enumerated may justly be 
said to be contained in those twelve. 

By the twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost the conduct of man is 
regulated in regard to himself, to his neighbor, and to his own 
actions. (a) Man is well ordered in regard to himself when he 
stands in the proper relation to good and evil. In relation to good 
the first requirement is charity; whence arises joy, since he who 


loves naturally rejoices in the possession of the object loved; but 
joy is perfected by peace, which secures the possession of the 
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object loved and excludes the desire of other goods. Against 
evil we are secured by patience. (b) In regard to his neighbor 
the conduct of man is regulated by goodness, or benevolence; by 
benignity, or the manifestation of goodness in deed; by longam- 
mity toward the defects of others; by mildness against scoffs and 
insults; by faith, that is, faithfulness, or sincerity in our dealings. 
(c) The external actions of man are regulated by modesty, or 
the right mean in all things: his internal actions by continency, 
which abstains even from what is lawful, and by chastity, which 
restrains him at least from what is unlawful. 


3. These fruits, or the spiritual enjoyment connected with 
the practice of virtue, are a powerful stimulus towards the 
practice of Christian perfection. Not without cause has God 
combined this reward with the practice of virtue in this life. 
The delicious fruits of the practice of virtue, however, are 
given in greater abundance to those who fervently seek per- 
fection, in proportion to their fervor and zeal. It is only 
the fervent Christian that will experience the truth of the 
words: “My yoke is sweet, and My burden light” (Matt. 
xi. 30). 


SUPPLEMENT 


PPE NDI) 
ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 


1. The I. Council of Nice (a.p. 325), convened against the 
Arians, who denied that the Son of God was consubstantial 
(homoiisios) to the Father; the Nicene Creed (cf. Ap. II. 2). 

2. The I. Council of Constantinople (A.D. 381), against the 
Macedonian heresy denying the divinity of the Holy Ghost, con- 
firms and extends the Nicene Creed (cf. Ap. II. 3). 

3. The Council of Ephesus (A.p. 431), against Nestorius, who 
asserted two persons in Christ, and denied the divine Motherhood 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

4. The Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451), against the Eutychi- 
ans (Monophysites), who admitted only one nature in Christ. 

5. The II. Council of Constantinople (a.p. 553), by which the 
so-called Three Chapters—viz., the erroneous teaching of three 
Nestorian Bishops—were condemned. 

6. The III. Council of Constantinople (a.p. 680), against the 
Monothelites—i.e., those who admitted but one will in Christ. 

7. The II. Council of Nice (a.p. 787), against the Iconoclasts 
(image-breakers). 

8. The IV. Council of Constantinople (a.p. 869), by which the 
usurper Photius was deposed, the patriarch Ignatius reinstated, 
and the schism suppressed. 

9. The I. Council of the Lateran (basilica) in Rome (A.D. 
1123), called to confirm the peace between Church and State 
after the settlement of the /nvestiture question. 

10. The II. Council of the Lateran (A.p. 1139), against various 
occidental sects (the Petrobrusians). 

11. The III. Council of the Lateran (a.p. 1179), against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, and for the reform of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

12. The IV. Council of the Lateran (a.p. 1215, under Innocent 
II1.), against the prevailing heresies, in behalf of the Crusades, 
and for the promotion of ecclesiastical discipline; annual Con- 
fession of sins and Easter Communion prescribed for all. 
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13. The I. Council of Lyons (a.v. 1274), called in behalf of 
the Holy Land, and on account of the hostility of the Emperor 
Frederic II. towards the Church. 

14. II. Council of Lyons (A.p. 1274), for the promotion of 
ecclesiastical discipline, and for the wnton of the Greeks with the 
Latin Church. 

15. The Council of Vienne (a.p. 1311 and 1312), ‘against 
fanatic sectarians (Beguards) ; the suppression of the Templars; 
the union of the human soul and body defined. 

16. The Council of Constance (A.v. 1414, 1418) : suppression 
of the Western Schism; ecclesiastical reform in head and mem- 
bers; Wickliffe and Huss. This Council can be regarded as 
ecumenical only as far as it was in union with the pope, or sub- 
sequently approved by the pope. 

17. The Council of Ferrara-Florence (a.p. 1438-1439), for the 
union of the Greeks and other oriental sects with the Latin 
Church. This Council was first summoned to Pavia (a.p. 1423), 
then to Siena, and subsequently to Basel (1431); and as Basel - 
was too remote for the Greeks, to Ferrara, and finally transferred 
to Florence. 

-18. The V. Council of the Lateran (a.p. 1512-1517) : the rela- 
tion of the pope to general Councils; condemnation of some 
errors regarding the nature of the human soul. 

19. The Council of Trent (opened under Paul IIT. a.p. 1545, 
continued under Julius ITI., and concluded under Pius IV. 1563), 
against the heresies of the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. 

20. The Vatican Council (opened December 8, 1869, under 
Pius IX.; adjourned, but not closed, October 20, 1870, after the 
capture of Rome by the Piedmontese troops) : Constitution on the 
faith; 1. Constitution on the Church, especially on the primacy 
and infallibility of the pope. 


APPEND SI 


PROFESSIONS .OF FAITH (cf. 72) 
1. THe Apostles’ CREED. 


Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem, creatorem cceli et terree. 
Et in Jesum Christum, Filium ejus unicum, Dominum nostrum, 
qui ‘onceptus est de Spiritu sancto, natus ex Maria virgine, 
passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus et sepultus, descen- 
dit ad inferos, tertia die resurrexit a mortuis, ascendit ad ccelos, 
sedet ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis, inde venturus est 
judicare vivos et mortuos. Credo in Spiritum sanctum, sanctam 
ecclesiam catholicam, sanctorum communionem, remissionem 
peccatorum, carnis resurrectionem et vitam eternam. Amén. 


2. Tue NIcENE CREED. 


Credimus in unum Deum Patrem omnipotentem, omnium visi- 
bilium invisibiliumque factorem. Et in unum Dominum nostrum, 
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Jesum Christum, Filium Dei, natum ex Patre unigenitum, hoc 
est ex substantia Patris, Deum ex Deo, lumen ex lumine, Deum 
verum ex Deo vero, natum non factum, consubstantialem Patri, 
per quem omnio facta sunt, que in ceelo et que in terra. Qui 
propter nos homines et propter nostram salutem descendit, et 
incarnatus et homo factus, passus est, et resurrexit tertia die, et 
ascendit in ccelos, et venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. Et 
in Spiritum sanctum. 


3. THE CREED OF CONSTANTINOPLE (called also the Nicene) 


Credo in unum Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, factorem cceli et 
terre, visibilium omnium et invisibilium. Et in unum Dominum 
Jesum Christum, Filium Dei unigenitum (et) ex Patre natum 
ante omni saecula (Deum de Deo), lumen de lumine, Deum 
verum de Mec vero, genitum non factum, consubstantialem Patri, 
per quem oma facta sunt; qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram saiutem descendit de ccelis, et incarnatus est de Spiritu 
sancto ex Maria virgine et homo factus est, crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis sub Pontio Pilato, passus et sepultus est, et resurrexit tertia 
die secundum scripturas et ascendit in coelum, sedet ad dexteram 
Patris, et iterum venturus est cum gloria, judicare vivos et mor- 
tuos, cujus regni non erit finis. Et in Spiritum sanctum, Domi- 
num et vivificantem, qui ex Patre (Filioque) procedit, qui cum 
Patre et Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur, qui locutus est 
per prophetas. Et unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ec- 
clesiam. Confiteor unum baptisma in remissionem peccatorum, 
et exspecto resurrectionem mortuorum et vitam venturi saeculi. 
Amen. 


4, Tur ATHANASIAN CREED (57). 


Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est, ut teneat 
catholicam fidem: quam nisi quisque integram inviolatamque 
servaverit, absque dubio in eternum peribit. 

Fides autem catholica hac est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate, et 
Trinitatem in unitate veneremur, neque confundentes personas, 
neque substantiam separantes. Alia est enim persona Patris, 
alia Filii, alia Spiritus sancti; sed Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
sancti una est divinitas, equalis gloria, cozterna majestas. Qualis 
Pater, talis Filius, talis Spiritus sanctus. Increatus Pater, in- 
creatus Filius, increatus Spiritus sanctus; immensus Pater, im- 
mensus Filius, immensus Spiritus sanctus; eternus Pater, eter- 
nus Filius, eternus Spiritus sanctus; et tamen non tres eterni, 
sed unus eternus; sicut non tres increati, nec tres immensi, sed 
unus increatus, et unus immensus. Similiter omnipotens Pater, 
omnipotens Filius, omnipotens Spiritus sanctus; et tamen nan 
tres omnipotentes, sed unus omnipotens. Ita Deus Pater, Deus 
Filius, Deus Spiritus sanctus; et tamen non tres Dii, sed unus 
est Deus. Ita Dominus Pater, Dominus Filius, Dominus Spiritus 
sanctus; et tamen non tres Domini, sed unus est Dominus; quia 
sicut singillatim unamquamque personam Deum ac Dominum 
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confiteri christiana veritate compellimur, ita tres Deos aut Domi- 
nos dicere catholica religione prohibemur. 

Pater a nullo est factus, nec creatus, nec genitus; Filius a 
Patre solo est; non factus, nec creatus, sed genitus; Spiritus sanc- 
tus a Patre et Filio; non factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, sed 
procedens. Unus ergo Pater, non tres Patres; unus Filius, non 
tres Filii; unus Spiritus sanctus, non tres Spiritus sancti. Et 
in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil majus aut minus; 
sed tote tres persone coeterne sibi sunt et cozquales; ita ut per 
omnia, sicut jam supra dictum est, et unitas in Trinitate, et Trini- 
tas in unitate veneranda sit. Qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de 
Trinitate sentiat. 

Sed necessarium est ad eternam salutem, ut incarnationem 
,quoque Domini nostri Jesu Christi fideliter credat. Est ergo 
fides recta, ut credamus et confiteamur, quia Dominus noster 
Jesus Christus Dei Filius, Deus et homo est. Deus est ex sub- 
stantia Patris ante secula genitus, et homo est ex substantia 
matris in seculo natus. Perfectus Deus, perfectus homo: ex 
anima rationali et humana carne subsistens. A*qualis Patri 
secundum divinitatem: minor Patre secundum humanitatem; qui, 
licet Deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus. 
Unus autem, non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed assump- 
tione humanitatis in Deum. Unus omnino, non confusione sub- 
stantiz, sed unitate persone; nam, sicut anima rationalis et caro 
unus est homo, ita Deus et homo unus est Christus. 

Qui passus est pro salute nostra, descendit ad inferos, tertia die 
resurrexit a mortuis: ascendit ad ccelos, sedet ad dexteram Dei 
Patris omnipotentis ; inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos; 
ad cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere habent cum corpori- 
bus suis, et reddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem; et qui bona 
egerunt, ibunt in vitam eternam: qui vero mala, in ignem eter- 
num. 


Hee est fides catholica; quam nisi quisque fideliter firmiterque 
crediderit, salvus esse non poterit. 


5. Tue Lateran CREED. 


Firmiter credimus et simpliciter confitemur, quod unus solus 
est verus Deus, eternus, immensus et incommutabilis, incompre- 
hensibilis, omnipotens et ineffabilis, Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
sanctus: tres quidem persone, sed una essentia, substantia, seu 
natura simplex omnino: Pater a nullo, Filius a Patre solo, ac 
Spiritus sanctus pariter ab utroque: absque initio, semper ac sine 
fine: Parer generans, Filius nascens, et Spiritus sanctus pro- 
cedens: consubstantiales et cozquales, et codmnipotentes et 
coeterni: unum universorum principium: creator omnium visi- 
bilium et invisibilium, spiritualium et corporalium: qui sua omni- 
potenti virtute simul ab initio temporis utramque de nihilo 
condidit creaturam, spiritualem at corporalem, angelicam videlicet 
et mundanam: ac deinde humanam, quasi communem ex spiritu 
et corpore constitutam. Diabolus enim et alii demones a Deo 
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quidem natura creati sunt boni, sed ipsi per se facti sunt mali. 
Homo vero diaboli suggestione peccavit. Hee sancta Trinitas 
secundum communem essentiam individua, et secundum per- 
sonales proprietates discreta, primo per Moysen et sanctos Pro- 
phetas aliosque famulos suos, juxta ordinatissimam dispositionem 
temporum, doctrinam humano generi tribuit salutarem. 

Et tandem unigenitus Dei Filius Jesus Christus a tota Trinitate 
communiter incarnatus, ex Maria semper Virgine Spiritus sancti 
cooperatione conceptus, verus homo factus, ex anima rationali et 
humana carne compositus, una in duabus ‘naturis persona, viam 
vitee manifestius demonstravit. Qui cum secundum divinitatem 
sit immortalis et impassibilis, idem ipse secundum humanitatem 
factus est mortalis et passibilis. Qui etiam pro salute humani 
generis in ligno crucis passus et mortuus, descendit ad infernos, 
resurrexit a mortuis et ascendit in ceelum: sed descendit in anima, 
et resurrexit in carne; ascenditque pariter in utroque: venturus 
in fine szeculi, judicaturus vivos et mortuos, et redditurus singulis 
secundum opera sua, tam reprobis, quam electis: qui omnes cum 
suis propriis resurgent corporibus, que nunc gestant, ut recipiant 
secundum opera sua, sive bona fuerint, sive mala, illi cum diabolo 
pcenam perpetuam, et isti cum Christo gloriam sempiternam. 

Una vero est fidelium universalis ecclesia, extra quam nullus 
omnino salvatur. In qua idem ipse sacerdos et sacrificium, Jesus 
Christus: cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento altaris sub spe- 
ciebus panis et vini veraciter continentur, transsubstantiatis pane 
in corpus, et vino in sanguinem, potestate divina: ut ad perficien- 
dum mysterium unitatis accipiamus ipsi de suo, quod accepit ipse 
de nostro. Et hoc utique sacramentum nemo potest conficere, 
nisi sacerdos, qui rite fuerit ordinatus, secundum claves ecclesiz, 
quas ipse concessit Apostolis eorumque successoribus Jesus 
Christus. Sacramentum vero baptismi (quod ad Dei invoca- 
tionem et individue Trinitatis, videlicet Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
sancti, consecratur in aqua) tam parvulis, quam adultis in forma 
ecclesiz a quocunque rite collatum proficit ad salutem. Ft si 
post susceptionem baptismi quisquam prolapsus fuerit in pecca- 
tum, per veram potest semper pcenitentiam reparari. Non solum 
autem virgines et continentes, verum etiam conjugati, per rectam 
fidem et operationem bonam placentes Deo, ad zternam merentur 
beatitudinem pervenire. 


6. THE PROFESSION OF FAITH OF TRENT AND OF THE VATICAN. 


Ego N. firma fide credo et profiteor omnia et singula, quze conti- 
nentur in symbolo, quo sancta Romana ecclesia utitur, videlicet: 
Credo, etc. (as in Symb. Constant.) 

Apostolicas et ecclesiasticas traditiones reliquasque ejusdem 
ecclesize observationes et constitutiones firmissime admitto et am- 
plector. Item sacram scripturam juxta eum sensum, quem tenuit 
et tenet sancta mater ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et 
interpretatione sacrarum scripturarum, admitto, nec eam unquam 
nisi juxta unanimem consensum patrum accipiam et interpretabor. 
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Profiteor quoque, septem esse vere et proptie sacramenta nove 
legis, a Jesu Christo Domino nostro instituta atque ad salutem 
humani generis (licet non omnia singulis) necessaria: scilicet 
baptismum, confirmationem, eucharistiam, pcenitentiam, extremam 
unctionem, ordinem et matrimonium; illaque gratiam conferre: 
et ex his baptismum, confirmationem et ordinem sine sacrilegio 
reiterari non posse. Receptos quoque et approbatos ecclesiz 
catholic ritus in supradictorum omnium sacramentorum solemni 
administratione recipio et admitto. 


Omnia et singula, que de peccato originali et de justificatione 
in sacrosancta Tridentina Synodo definita et declarata fuerunt, 
amplector et recipio. Profiteor pariter, in Missa offeri Deo 
verum, proprium et propitiatorium sacrificium pro vivis et de- 
‘functis, atque in sanctissimo Eucharistie sacramento esse vere, 
realiter et substantialiter corpus et sanguinem una cum anima et 
divinitate Domini nostri Jesu Christi; fierique conversionem 


totius substantiz panis in corpus, et totius substantiz vini in. 


sanguinem : quam conversionem ecclesia catholica transsubstantia- 
tionem appellat. Fateor etiam sub altera tantum specie totum 
atque integrum Christum verumque sacramentum sumi. Con- 
stanter teneo, purgatorium esse, animasque ibi detentas fidelium 
suffragiis juvari; similiter et sanctos, una cum Christo regnantes, 
venerandos atque invocandos esse, eosque orationes Deo pro 
nobis offerre, atque eorum reliquias esse venerandas.. Firmissime 
assero, imagines Christi ac Deiparze semper virginis nec non 
aliorum sanctorum habendas et retinendas esse, atque eis debitum 
honorem et venerationem impertiendam. Indulgentiarum etiam 
potestatem a Christo in ecclesia relictam fuisse illarumque usum 
christiano populo maxime salutarem esse affirmo. 


Sanctam catholicam et apostolicam Romanam ecclesiam, om- 


nium ecclesiarum matrem et magistram agnosco; Romanoque- 


Pontifici, beati Petri apostolorum principis successori ac Jesu 
Christi’ vicario, veram obedientiam spondeo ac juro. Cetera 
item omnia a sacris canonibus et cecumenicis conciliis ac precipue 
a sacrosancta Tridentina Synodo (et ab cecumenico concilio 
Vaticano) tradita, definita et declarata (presertim de Romani 
Pontificis primatu et infallibili magisterio), indubitanter recipio 
atque profiteor: simulque contraria omnia atque hzreses quas- 
cunque ab ecclesia damnatas, rejectas atque anathematizatas ego 
pariter damno, rejicio et anathematizo. 

Hance veram catholicam fidem, extra quam nemo salvus esse 
potest, quam in presenti sponte profiteor et veraciter teneo, 
eandem integram et inviolatam usque ad extremum vite spiritum 
constantissime, Deo adjuvante retinere et confiteri atque a meis 
subditis seu illis, quorum cura ad me in munere meo spectabit, 
teneri, doceri et preedicari, quantum in me erit, curaturum, ego 


idem N. spondeo, voveo, ac juro: sic me Deus adjuvet, et hec 
sancta evangelia. 
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APPENDEXS TIT. 


AHE SYLLABUS; 
Or a Collection of Errors condemned by Pius I[X., Dec. 8, 1864. 


I. PantTHetsM, NatTuRALismM, ABSOLUTE RATIONALISM. 


1. There exists no supreme, all-wise, all-provident being dis- 
tinct from this universe; and God is identical with visible nature, 
and therefore subject to changes, and actually comes into exist- 
ence in man and in the universe: all things are God, and possess 
the very substance of God Himself; God and the world are one 
and the same thing; and therefore also spirit and matter, necessity 
and freedom, truth and falsehood, good and evil, right and wrong. 

2. All divine influence on man and nature must be denied. 

3. Human reason, without any regard to God, is the only 
judge of truth and falsehood, is a law unto itself, and is of its 
own natural resources sufficient to procure the good of individ- 
uals and nations. 

4. All truths of religion flow from the natural power of human 
reason; therefore reason is the chief criterion by which man can 
and must come to the knowledge of all truths of whatever kind. 

5. Divine revelation is imperfect, and therefore subject to con- 
tinuous and indefinite progress, corresponding to the advance- 
ment of human reason. 

6. The Christian faith is repugnant to human reason; and 
divine revelation is not only useless, but also detrimental to human 
perfection. 

7. he prophecies and miracles described and recorded in the 
Sacred Scriptures are poetic fictions, and the mysteries of Chris- 
tian faith are the result of philosophical investigation; and in the 
books of both Testaments are contained fabulous inventions; and 
Jesus Christ Himself is a myth. 


II. Moperate RaATIONALISM, 


8. Since human reason is equivalent to religion itself, the theo- 
logical sciences are to be treated in the same way as the philo- 
sophical. 

9. All the dogmas of the Christian religion without distinction 
are the object-matter of natural or philosophical science; and 
human reason cultivated by the aid of history alone can of its 
own natural resources and principles arrive at the true knowledge 
of all things, mysteries included, provided such dogmas be pro- 
posed to reason itself as its object. 

10.. Since the philosopher is one thing, and philosophy another, 
the former has the right and duty of submitting to that authority 
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which he himself has proved to be true; but philosophy neither 


can nor ought to submit to any authority. 

11. The Church should not only abstain from correcting philo- 
sophy, but should also tolerate the errors of philosophy, and leave 
it to correct itself. 

12. The decrees of the Apostolic See and of the Sacred Con- 
gregations obstruct the free progress of science. 

13. The method and principles according to which the ancient 
scholastic doctors treated theology are by no means suited to the 
exigencies of our times and the progress of science. 

14. Philosophy is to be treated without any regard to super- 
natural revelation. 


III. INpDIFFERENTISM AND LATITUDINARIANISM. 


15. It is left to the freedom of each individual to embrace and 
profess that religion which by the guidance of the light of reason 
he deems to be the true one. 

16. Men can find the way to eternal salvation, and obtain 
eternal salvation itself, by the practice of any religion whatever. 

17. We should at least entertain good hopes concerning the 
eternal salvation of all those who in no wise belong to the true 
Church of Christ. 

18. Protestantism is nothing else than a different form of the 
same true Christian religion, in which it is possible to please 
God as well as in the Catholic Church. 


IV. Errors CONCERNING THE CHURCH AND ITS RIGHTS. 


19. The Church*is not a true and perfect society, entirely free; 
nor does it possess proper and fixed rights conferred on it by its 
Divine Founder ; but it is the business of civil authority to deter- 
mine what are the rights of the Church, and the limits within 
which it may exercise those rights. 

20. Ecclesiastical authority should not exercise its power 
without the permission and consent of the civil government. 

21. The Church has not the power of defining dogmatically 
that the religion of the Catholic Church is the only true religion. 

Zomeiche obligation by which Catholic teachers and writers are 
absolutely bound is restricted to those truths only which have 
been proposed by the infallible judgment of the Church as dogmas 
to be believed by all. 

‘23. The Roman Pontiffs and the Ecumenical Councils have 
transgressed the limits of their power, arrogated to themselves 
the rights of secular princes, and even erred in defining matters 
of faith and morals. 

24. The Church has no power to use force; nor has it any tem- 
poral power, either direct or indirect. 

25. Besides the authority inherent in the Episcopate, it has 
another accessory temporal authority, either expressly or tacitly 
granted by the civil power, and therefore revocable at pleasure 
by the same civil power. 
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26. The Church has not the natural and legal right to acquire 
and possess property. 

27. The sacred ministers of the Church and the Roman Pontiff 
should be altogether debarred from all administration and all 
dominion of temporal goods. 

28. It is not lawful for bishops without the permission of the 
civil government to publish even letters apostolic. 

29. Favors granted by the Roman Pontiff are to be considered 
null and void, unless they have been obtained through the secular 
government. 

30. The immunity of the Church and of ecclesiastical persons 
had its origin in civil law. , 

31. The ecclesiastical forum for the temporal lawsuits of 
clerics whether civil or criminal, should be altogether abolished, 
even without the consent and against the protests of the Holy 
Swe, 

32. That personal immunity by which clerics are exempted 
from the obligation of military service and exercise may be 
abolished without any violation of natural right and equity; social 
progress also demands the abrogation of such immunity, par- 
ticularly in a society organized under a free form of govern- 
ment. 

33. It does not belong exclusively to the ecclesiastical power 
of jurisdiction by proper and natural right to control the teaching 
of the theological sciences. 

34. The doctrine of those who compare the Roman Pontiff to 
an independent sovereign acting in the entire Church, is a doc- 
trine which prevailed in the middle ages. 

35. There is no reason why, by the decision of a general 
council, or by the united action of all nations, the Supreme Ponti- 
ficate should be transferred from the Bishop and from the city 
of Rome to another Bishop and to another state. 

36. The definition of a national council cannot be reconsidered, 
and the civil administration can use such a definition as the last 
norm of its action. 

37. National churches may be established, exempt and alto- 
gether disjoined from the authority of the Roman Pontiff. 

38. The too arbitrary action of the Roman Pontiffs contributed 
to the division of the Church into the Oriental and Occidental. 


V. ERRORS REGARDING CriviL SOCIETY BOTH IN ITSELF AND IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE CHURCH. 


39. The civil state, being the source and fountain of all rights, 
possesses a right which knows no limits. 

40. The doctrine of the Catholic Church is opposed to the wel- 
fare and advantages of human society. 

41. Civil power, exercised even by an infidel ruler, has an 
indirect and negative power over sacred things, and therefore 
possesses not only the so-called right of exequatur, but’ also that 
which is termed the right of appeal ab abusut. 
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42. In case of conflict between the laws of both powers the 
civil law predominates. 

43. Civil power has the authority of rescinding, declaring and 
rendering invalid, the solemn agreements (ordinarily called con- 
cordats) made with the Holy See concerning the use of rights 
appertaining to ecclesiastical immunity, without the consent, and 
even against the protests, of the Church. 

44. Civil authority may interfere in things appertaining to 
religion, to morals and to spiritual government. Hence it is com- 
petent to pass judgment on the instructions which the pastors of 
the Church, in accordance with their office, publish for the guid- 
ance of consciences; nay, it may exercise judgment on the admin- 
istration of the Divine Sacraments, and on the dispositions neces- 
sary for their reception. 

45. The entire control of public schools in which the youth 
of a Christian’ state is educated, diocesan seminaries to a certain 
extent excepted, can and must be attributed to the civil authority; 
and that in such a manner that no other authority has the right to 
interfere in the discipline of the schools, the direction of the 
studies, the conferring of degrees, or the choice and approbation 
of the teachers. 

46. Nay, even in ecclesiastical seminaries the plan of studies 
to be pursued is subject to civil authority. 

47. The most perfect state of civil society requires that the 
common schools, which are open to the children of all classes of 
the people, and the public institutions in general, »which are des- 
tined for teaching letters and the exact sciences, and for educating 
youth, should be exempted from all authority, direction, and 
interference of the Church, and be subjected to the absolute power 
of civil authority, at the discretion of the rulers of the state and 
according to the standard of prevailing public opinion. 

48. Catholic men may approve that system of education of 
youth which is divorced from Catholic faith and the power of the 
Church, and which regards only, or at least chiefly, natural sci- 
ences and the domain of social life on earth. 

49. Civil authority may prevent the bishops and the faithful 
from freely and reciprocally communicating with the Roman 
Pontiff. 

50. Civil authority has of itself the right of presenting bishops, 
and it may compel them to enter upon the administration of their 
dioceses before they have received from the Holy See their 
canonical institution and letters apostolic. 

51. Nay, civil government has the right of deposing bishops 
from the exercise of their pastoral’office; nor is it obliged to obey 
the Roman pontiff in those things which regard the establish- 
ment of bishoprics and the appointment of bishops. 

52. Civil authority can of its own power change the age pre- 
scribed by the Church for the religious profession of women as 
well as of men, and enjoin on all religious orders not to admit 
any one to solemn vows without its permission. 
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53. Those laws are to be abolished which appertain to the pro- 
tection of the religious state, and of the rights and duties of 
religious orders; nay, civil government may lend its aid to all 
those who wish to abandon the religious life once embraced, 
and to break their solemn vows, it may likewise altogether sup- 
press such religious orders, as well as collegiate churches, and 
simple benefices, and the rights of patronage, and reduce and 
' maintain their temporalities and revenues, under the administra- 
tion and free disposal of civil authority. 

54. Kings and princes are not only exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church, but they also take precedence of the Church 
in deciding questions regarding jurisdiction. 

55. The Church is to be separated from the State, and the 
State from the Church. 


VI. Errors CONCERNING NATURAL AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


56. The laws of morals need no divine sanction; nor is it by 
any means necessary that human law should be conformable to 
the natural law, or should take its binding force from God. 

57. The science of philosophy and of morals, and in like man- 
ner the civil laws, may and must deviate from Divine and ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

58. No other forces are to be admitted but those which consist 
in matter; and all moral discipline and virtue must be placed in 
accumulating and increasing wealth, by whatever means, and in 
gratifying the human passions. 

59. Right consists in a material fact; and all human duties are 
an empty name, and all human facts have the force of right. 

60. Authority is nothing else than numbers, and the result of 
material forces. 

61. An unjust fact of happy issue in no wise prejudices the 
sanctity of the right [thence arising]. 

62. The so-called principle of non-intervention is to be pro- 
claimed and acted upon. 

63. It is lawful to withhold obedience from legitimate rulers; 
nay, even to rebel. : 

64. The violation of the most sacred oath, as well as every 
other impious and criminal deed repugnant to the eternal law, is 
not only not to be condemned, but altogether lawful, and deserv- 
ing of the highest praise, when perpetrated for the love of 
country. 


VII. Errors CONCERNING CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE, 


65. It is a doctrine no wise to be tolerated that Christ has 
raised marriage to the dignity of a sacrament. 

66. The sacrament of matrimony is nothing but an accessory 
to the contract of marriage, and’may be separated from it; and 
the sacrament itself consists exclusively in the nuptial blessing. 

67. The marriage tie is not indissoluble by natural law; and 
in various cases a divorce, properly so-called, may be sanctioned 
by civil authority. 
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68. The Church has not the power to establish annulling im- 
pediments ; but this power belongs to the civil authority, by which 
existing impediments are to be removed. 

. 69. The Church in later times began to establish annulling im- 
pediments, not by its own right, but by that right which it bor- 
rowed from civil authority. 

70. The canons of the Council of Trent, which inflict the cen- 
sure of excommunication on those who dare deny to the Church 
the power of establishing annulling impediments, either are not 
dogmatic, or are to be understood of that power borrowed from 
the civil authority. 

71. The form of the Council of Trent does not oblige under 
pain of nullity where the civil law prescribes a different form 
and wishes matrimony to be valid by the intervention of such 
new form. 

72. Boniface VIII. was the first to assert that the vow of chas- 
tity taken in ordination renders marriage invalid. 

73. A true marriage can exist between Christians in virtue of 
a merely civil contract; and it is false, either that the contract 
of marriage between Christians is always a sacrament, or that 
there is no contract if the sacrament is excluded. 

74. Matrimonial cases and espousals, of their very nature, 
belong to the civil tribunal. 


VIII. Errors CONCERNING THE Civit Power oF THE RoMAN 
PONTIFF. 


75. The compatibility of the temporal with the spiritual power 
is an Open question among the children of the Christian and 
Catholic Church. 

76. The abolition of the civil power possessed by the Apostolic 
See would be most conducive to the liberty and felicity of the 
Church. 


IX. Errors REGARDING Mopern LIBERALISM. 


77. In this our age it is no longer expedient that the Catholic 
religion should be the only religion of the state, to the exclusion 
of all other forms cf worship. 

78. Hence it has been laudably sanctioned by law in some parts 
of the Catholic world, that immigrants be allowed the public 
practice of any form of worship whatever. 

79. For it is false that the civil freedom of every kind of wor- 
ship, and likewise the full power granted to all of openly and 
publicly expressing all kinds of opinions and ideas, more easily 
leads to the corruption of the morals and minds of the people, 
and to the spread of the pest of indifferentism. 

80. The Roman Pontiff may and ought to reconcile and adapt 
himself to progress, liberalism, and modern civilization. 
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